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LABOURS OF THE EARLY MISSIONARIES IN AMERICA. 
Continued from p. 248.) 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Tue Rev. John Graves, vicar of Clapham, Yorkshire, and brother of 
the missionary of New London, was appointed to succeed Mr. Cheek- 
ley, at Providence, in Rhode Island, in L754. He appears to have 
heen impelled by an earnest sense of duty to resign his living for the 
purpose of labouring in a comparatively wild and dreary country. 
Two years after his arrival, the parishioners wrote to thank the Society 
for sending so zealous and worthy a clergyman, Besides his own mis- 
sions, he officiated as often as he was able at Warwick, a town ten 
miles distant. ‘The number of communicants at the former place being 
about filty ; at the latter, twelve. 

His letters, like those of the other clergy, are naturally and properly 
occupied, for the most part, with the state and progress of his mission; 
but not unirequently he makes allusion to those political troubles by 
which the peace of the church was so much disturbed during the latter 
years of his incumbency. 

He tells us of the means taken to excite the pas sions of the people by 
the most inflammatory publications, and of the constant inculeation of 
the duty of loyalty and obedience by the missionaries. Ih April, 

770, he Says, “ The face of public affairs here is melancholy. Altar 
against altar in the church, and such open, bold attacks made upon 
the state as, I believe, the English annals do not furnish us with the 
like since the reign of King Charles [.” 

These were the signs of the coming storm. ‘lwo subsequent letters 
nig us acquainted with the effects of the revolution upon the chureh 
and the clergy. September 19th, 1776, Mr. Graves writes thus :— 


} } 


ss 


Since independency has been proclaimed here, my two churches 
have been shut up; still 1 go on to baptize their children, visit their 
sick, bury their dead, and frequent their respective houses with the 
une freedom as usual; and add, with gratitude, that their benefac- 
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what I ever experienced from them before, founded upon their com- 
miserating sense that the necessary means of supporting my large 
family—a wife and seven children—were now entirely cut off.” 


In 1782, he informed the Society that he had been expelled by a 
vote of the vestry from the parsonage-house and glebe, because he re- 
fused to open his church in conformity with the principles of indepen. 
dence. It appears that he was still personally in much estimation 
with his parishioners, who continued to shew him much kindness, but 
he refused, in his public ministrations, to comply with the require- 
ments of the republicans, and was therefore obliged to leave his house, 
and resign a cure which he had served with advantage to the congre- 
gation for a period of twenty-six years. 

The Rev. Marmaduke Browne, missionary at pte my in the same 
island, gives similar testimony to that which was cited in the letters of 
Mr. Graves, both as to the violent proceedings of the sons of liberty, 
and the loyal and orderly conduct of the churchmen, and he concludes 
with an observation of much practical wisdom :—* I cannot help wish- 
ing that the government would pay more attention to the welfare of 
the church of England in North America than it has hitherto done, it 
being the opinion of many, who do not pretend to the spirit of pro- 
phecy, that a disregard to this will be, some time or other, attended 
with consequences fatal and pernicious. They think a religious 
establishment necessary to preserve the peace and quiet of a country, 
which the church of England is so far from being in these parts, that 
it is little better than in a state of persecution.’’* 

In another letter of the same year he states the lamentable fact 
that not one-third of the inhabitants of that colony were baptized. 

The following passages, extracted from the letters of the Rev. KE. 

Dibblee, in reference to the same engrossing subject, breathe a spirit 
of moderation, and an ardent desire for the restoration of peace :— 


‘¢ Stamford, Connecticut, 29th September, 1774. 

“ My parish remains in as peaceable quiet state as can well be ex- 
pected in this time of general concern for their civil and religious 
privileges through the provinces. 

“ The consequences of those unhappy disputes that have arisen 
with our parent country, and the mode of opposition to the supposed 
late unconstitutional acts of the British legislature, grow every day 
more and more serious and alarming, and bear a very threatening as- 
pect upon the interest of religion, and the well-being of the church in 
this province. May it please God to avert impending judgments and 
dispose government to grant such redress of just grievances as may 
quiet the minds of his majesty’s subjects in these remote parts, and 
pour down upon us a spirit of peace, unity, and concord,” 


“* Stamford, 5th April, 1775. 
“We view with the deepest anxiety, affliction, and concern the great 
dangers we are in by reason of our unhappy divisions, and the amaz- 
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ing height to which the unfortunate dispute between Great Britain 
and these remote provinces hath arisen; the baneful influence it hath 
upon the interest of true religion, and the well-being of the church. 

« Our duty as ministers of religion is now attended with peculiar 
difficulty—faithfully to discharge the duties of our office, and yet care- 
fully to avoid taking any part in these political disputes, as I trust my 
brethren in this colony have done, as much as possible, notwithstand- 
ing any representations to our prejudice to the contrary. We can 
only pray Almighty God in compassion to our church and nation, 
and the well-being of these provinces in particular, to avert those 
terrible calamities that are the natural result of such an unhappy con- 
test with our parent state, to save us from the horrors of civil war; 
and remove all groundless fears and jealousies, and whatsoever else 
may hinder us from godly union and concord.” 

No apology, perhaps, need be made for the length of the following 
extract. It is instructive in many ways, both as shewing the utter 
disregard of individual rights and property by the professed champions 
of liberty, and the stedfast loyalty of both the clergy and lay-members 
of the church of England, Such loyalty, which has its foundation in 
the divine commandment, has been proved in more than one revolu- 
tion, and was also most conspicuously displayed at the time of the in- 
surrection in Canada, in 1837, when, among all the prisoners who 
were taken fighting against their sovereign, not one was found to be a 
member of our church. Such examples may, perhaps, gradually con- 
vince successive ministers of the crown on whom they can most surely 
place dependence for maintaining the connexion between the colonies 
and the mother country. ‘The statement is extracted from a letter of 
the Rev. Richard Mansfield, whom we have before had occasion to 
cite, and is dated December 29th, 1775: 

“ After having resided andconstantly performed parochial duties in 
my mission, full twenty-seven years without intermission, I have at last 
been foreed to ly from my churches and from my family and home 
in order to esape outrage and violence, imprisonment and death, un- 
justly meditated of late, and designed against me, and have found a 
temporary asylum in the loyal town of Hempstead, pretty secure, I 
believe, at present from the power of those violent and infatuated 
people who persecute me in particular, and disturb the peace of the 
whole British empire, As soon as these sparks of civil dissension ap- 
peared, which have since been blown up into a devouring flame, I did 
(as [ thought it my duty) inculcate upon my parishioners, both from the 
pulpit and in private conversation, the duty of peaceableness and quiet 
subjection to the king and to the parent state; and Iam well assured 
that the clergy in general of the church in the colony of Connecticut, 
with most of whom I have the pleasure of a particular acquaintance 
and friendship, did the same. That my endeavours and influence 
have had some effect appears from hence, that out of one hundred and 
thirty families which attended divine service in our two churches, it is 
well known that an hundred and ten of them are firm and stedfast 
friends to government, and that they detest and abhor the present un- 
natural rebellion, and all those measures which have led toit. There 
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are, indeed, five or six persons professors of the church of England in 
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Derby, who have plunged themselves deep in the violent measures 
carrying on here; but this is manifestly owing to the influence of one 
man—namely, Captain John Holbrook, who for many years past 
hath entertained a disgust against me and his brethren of the church, 
and seems to have meditated revenge merely because we did not gra- 
tify some private views he had about the place on which to build Ox. 
ford church. 

“The worthy Mr. Scovil and the venerable Mr. Beach have had still 
better success, scarcely a single person to be found of their several 
congregations but what hath persevered stedfastly in their duty and 
loyalty; and there are but few instances to be found in the colony of 
persons who are professors of the church, who are not entitled to the 
same character. 

“Thad borne only about an equal share with the rest of the church 
clergy of the load of scurrility and reproach which was plentifully 
heaped on the heads of all the friends to peace, of being callad a tory, 
a papist, and an enemy to my country; and there was some little 
abatement of this last summer, when the seven thousand soldiers raised 
by our colony were most of them employed under Washington, near 
Boston; but we feared greater violences at their return, and the event 
has proved that our fears were but too well-founded; for as soon as 
they returned, several colonels and other officers of the militia col- 
lected from different towns a great number of soldiers and minute- 
men, for the declared purpose of distressing and subduing the Tories, 
an opprobrious epithet which they industriously fix upon all the friends 
to peace, order, and government. They set out and proceeded, first 
to Newtown, where they obliged the Rev. Mr. Beach, the select men, 
and other principal inhabitants of the town to remain for some time 
under a strict guard at the bar of their new made and self made tri- 
bunal; they urged them, not without threatenings, to sign the asso- 
ciation prescribed by the Congress at Philadelphia, but upon their 
refusing to do this, as most of them did refuse it, they took up, in some 
measure satisfied, with a bond and large pecuniary penalty, not to 
take up arms against the colonies, not to encourage others to do it, 
and not to speak disrespectfully of the Congress. They then seized 

upon what guns and powder were to be found, and having consumed 
and destroyed a great deal of private property, they departed, and 
went to neighbouring towns, such as Reading, Danbury, Ridgefield, 
&c., where they repeated what they had done before at Newtown; 
and at Woodbury, whither a party went on their way of returning 
home, they sent off to the common county gaol, nine respectable per- 
sons, some of them the most wealthy and principal freeholders of the 
town, merely because they refused to sign the beforenamed association 
of the Congress; but they afterwards thought fit to release them upon 
their giving a bond similar to the one at Newtown. When these extra- 
ordinary things had been newly transacted in the neighbouring towns, 
the committee of inspection, our new masters in Derby, agreed toge- 
ther, and pitched upon the first week of this instant December, in 
which to prosecute, to disarm, and effectually to subdue the tories here. 
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At this critical and very alarming crisis, some of my most respectable 
parishioners came to me, and desired that I would transmit in writing 
to his excellency Governor Tryon, (who, we were informed was about 
to repair soon to Great Britain,) an account of the sufferings of the 
loyalists in Connecticut, and a list of the names of those who were 
known to be such in Derby, hoping, as they said, that it might contri- 
bute somewhat towards putting a stop to such violent proceedings as 
were now going on, or, at least, that it might serve as a monument of 
their stedfast loyalty in the worst of times. I complied with the pro- 
posal and request they made to me, and in my letter to his excellency, 
besides making a particular representation of our sufferings, I enclosed a 
list of the names of about ninety persons, heads of families, who were 
known to be loyalists, in Derby and Oxford; and I also gave it as my 
opinion that several thousand men in the three western counties of the 
colony would forthwith join the king’s army, in case such army should 
come over to reduce the colony to obedience and subjection to his ma- 
jesty’sgovernment, and afford protection totheir families, their wives, and 
children. My letter was dispatched on Monday, and (as I have since 
been informed) conveyed safe. On ‘Tuesday, in prosecution of the 
business of the week, a number of minute men and soldiers seized 
upon one of those few persons to whom I had communicated the 
knowledge of my letter, and carried him before the committee of in- 
spection, who, in order to find out something either thought, said, or done 
either by him or by others, which they might construe into a crime, re- 
quired of him and insisted upon it that he should submit to be put to 
an oath before a justice of the peace to answer truly to all questions 
they should put to him. ‘This he declined and refused to do for 
some time, but they insisted he should do it, and at length positively 
declared that he should never be suffered to have any more food, and 
should never go out of the house alive, unless he submitted to take 
the oath. ‘The conclusion was, he took the oath, and in consequence 
of their questioning him, disclosed the contents of my letter. Of all 
which, and the subsequent determination of the committee to appre- 
hend and take me immediately, I had the good fortune to be forthwith 
informed by my friends, who, alarmed at the danger I was in, advised 
aud urged me to fly immediately, and make my escape; and per- 
ceiving that there was no other alternative now left me, but either to 
do so or else to suffer imprisonment, if not death, I resolved upon the 
former, which I have since (1 hope securely) effected. But at this 
time I received such a severe shock of adversity and affliction as falls, 
I believe, to the share of but few unhappy mortals. At a somewhat 
advanced stage of life, being fifty-two years old, when I hoped to 
have spent my remaining years in an agreeable manner, in peace and 
tranquillity with my family, parishioners, and friends, and vainly ima- 
gined that death only would make any lasting separation, I was forced 
to flee from home, leaving behind a virtuous, good wife, with one 
young child newly weaned from the breast, four other children which 
are sinail, and not of sufficient age to support themselves, and four 
Others which are adults; and all of them overwhelmed with grief and 
bathed in tears, and but very slenderly provided with the means of 
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support, whilst I myself could entertain but very faint hopes, if any at 
all, considering the badness of the times, of our returning back to 
them in safety. But I hope to be able to maintain some fortitude of 
mind under adversity, and to improve in the virtues of patience and 
resignation to the disposals of the Divine Providence, which since my 
misfortunes I have found to yield me some comfort and sensible 
relief.” 


Documents such as these are interesting, not merely as recording 
the troubles and persecutions to which the missionaries of the Society 
were subjected during the progress of the civil war in America, but 
as illustrative of the fearful amount of private and social wrong with 
which all revolutions must be accompanied, They belong as much to 
the civil as to the ecclesiastical history of the period, and we have 
therefore the less scruple in adding another letter of some length from 
the Rev. Mr. Sayre, in which it is gratifying to observe the sternness 
of power and authority softened by human feelings, and the fidelity of 
the flock to their pastor in his troubles, even at the risk of their per- 
sonal safety. 


“ The circumstances of the Iairfield mission when I first went to 
it, are already known to the Society; and since I wrote to them, the 
congregations have been so far from diminishing, that they have con- 
siderably increased, not only in numbers but also in attachment to the 
church; notwithstanding the many oppositions to religion and loyalty 
which have happened since. And Ihave great reason tothink that many 
who did not actually join us were prevented merely by their appre- 
hensions of a participation in our persecutions, for which it seems 
their minds were not yet sufficiently prepared. And I believe that if 
it shall please the Lord to restore the constitutional government to 
Connecticut, the church will greatly increase in that province. 

“The people of the parish of Northfairfield erected galleries in 
their church shortly after they came under my care; and even with 
that addition it soon became incapable of accommodating the congre- 
gation. They intended to have tinished it completely, but were dis- 
couraged by the many abuses which their church shared in com- 
mon with the other churches in the mission. Shooting bullets through 
them, breaking the windows, stripping off the hangings, carry- 
ing off the leads (even such as were essential to the preservation of 
the building) and the most beastly defilements, make but a part of 
the insults which were offered to them. Add to this that my people 
in general have been greatly oppressed ; merely on account of their at- 
tachment to their church and king. Their persons have been frequently 
abused, many of them have been imprisoned on the most frivolous 
pretences, and their imprisonment aggravated with many circumstances 
of cruelty. They have been heavily fined, for refusing to rise in arms 
against their sovereign and their legal constitution; and many, think- 
ing their situation intolerable at home, have by flight sought relief in 
the king's protection, at the peril of their lives suffering all the pun- 
gent feelings and reflections which must attend a separation from their 
families under such circumstances; and not a few, impatient of so 
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miserable a servitude, and stimulated by repeated injuries, have en- 
tered into the service, that they might contribute their aid for the re- 
covery of the king’s rights and their own liberties; all these things 
they have endured with a patience and fortitude indicative of the 
power of religion, and the stedfastness of their virtue in the face of 
an opposition very violent and formidable. 

«The loss of all my books and papers puts its out of my power to 
transmit an exact account of the marriages, funerals, and baptisms, 
since the first year of my residence in Fairfield, but I think they have 
not greatly altered since that time. There has been, however, a con- 
siderable augmentation in the number of communicants. I think on 
my first going to Fairfield they did not’exceed forty. Some time ago 
they were considerably more than a hundred; but lately, I believe, 
something less, owing to refugees hinted at above. 

“ The present confusions commenced shortly after my removal from 
the mission of Newburgh to Fairfield; and foreseeing the calamities 
which have befallen my people, I freely relinquished the rates due to 
me from them by the laws of that province, and informed them that I 
should expect only a bare subsistence for my family during the 
troubles—towards which the Society’s bounty and my medical em- 
ployment also contributed—at the same time assuring them that I 
desired only whatsoever they were respectively able, and quite will- 
ing to give; and (I will say it to their honour) my people did not for- 
sake or neglect me in my most threatening situations, even when their 
re personal safety seemed to require a very different kind of con- 

uct. 

“Nothing but an opinion that it would be expected of me could 
have induced me to trouble the Society with my personal concerns. 
I shall therefore take but little of their time with it. 

“}or some time after 1 went to live at Fairfield, I lived in tolerable 
quiet, owing to the indecisive measures of that period, though always 
known to disapprove the public conduct, and strangely suspected of 
endeavouring to counteract it. But this repose was soon interrupted 
by a public order for disarming the loyalists. Upon this occasion my 
house was beset by more than two hundred armed horsemen, whose 
design was to demand my arms ; but they were, for that time, diverted 
from their purpose by the violent agitation they saw the terror of their 
appearance had thrown my wife into; and which, considering her 
being sick, and in the latter stages of pregnancy, was indeed enough 
to awaken some degree of humanity, even in their breasts, After this, 
I was confined for some days to my house and garden, by order of the 
person who commanded the militia of the town; from which time I 
was pointed out by the leaders of the people as an object of their 
hatred and detestation, and very few of my neighbours (who were 
chiefly dissenters) would hold any kind of society with me, or even 
with my family ; and my sons were frequently insulted, and personally 
abused for carrying provision to the jail from my house, when some 
of my parishioners were confined therein, as well as on other occasions. 
After this, I was advertised as an enemy to my country, (by an order 
of the committee,) for refusing to sign an association which obliged 
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its subscribers to oppose the king with life and fortune, and to with- 
draw all offices of even justice, humanity, and charity, from every 
recusant. In consequence of this advertisement, all persons were 
forbidden to hold any kind of correspondence, or to have any manner 
of dealing with me, on pain of bringing themselves under the same 
predicament. This order was posted up in every store, mill, mechani- 
cal shop, and public house, in the county, and was repeatedly pub- 
lished in the newspapers; but through the goodness of the Lord we 
wanted for nothing, our people, under cover of the night, and, as it were, 
by stealth, supplying us with plenty of the comforts and necessaries of 
life. These measures proving insufficient to shake my attachment to his 
majesty’s person and government, I was at length banished (upon the 
false and malicious pretence of my being an enemy to the good of my 
country) to a place called New Britain, in Farmington, about sixty 
or seventy miles from Fairfield, where I was entirely unknown, except 
to one poor man, the inhabitants differing from me both in religious 
and political principles; however, the family in which I lived shewed 
me such marks of kindness as they could, and I was treated with 
civility by the neighbours, 

- “In this exile | remained about seven months, after which I was 
permitted to return home, to be confined to the parish of Fairfield, 
which is about four miles in diameter, my people having given security 
in large sums that I should not transgress that limitation, and in that 
situation | remained about eighteen months. 

‘‘ After this, my bounds were made co-extensive wtth those of 
Fairfield county, which was a great satisfaction to me, as it allowed 
me to visit the congregations of Northfairfield and Stratfield, who had 
been so long deprived of my ministry ; and so I remained, (officiating 
two Sundays of four at Fairfield, dividing the other two equally be- 
tween the two other parishes,) until 1 came away. We did not use 
any part of the liturgy lately, for I could not make it agreeable, either 
to my inclination or conscience, to mutilate it, especially in so material 
a part as that is, wherein our duties as subjects are recognised. We 
met at the usual hours every Sunday, read parts of the Old and New 
‘Testaments and some psalms. All these were selected in such a man- 
ner as toconvey such instructions and sentiments as were suited to our 
situation. We sung psalms with the same view. On the Sunday 
mornings I read the homilies in their course, and on the afternoons I 
expounded either parts of the catechism, or some such passages of 
holy scripture as seemed adapted to our case in particular, or to the 
public calamities in general. By this method we enjoyed one of the 
two general designs of public religious meetings—I mean public in- 
struction; the other, to wit, public worship, it is easy to believe was 
inadmissible in our circumstances, without taking such liberties with 
the service as I confess I should blame even a superior in the church 
for assuming. 

“ Resolved to adhere to those principles and public professions 
which, upon very mature deliberation and clear conviction, I had 
adopted and made, I yielded not a tittle to those who opposed them, 
and had determined to remain with my people to see the end, but 
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was compelled to alter this resolution by that sudden vicissitude which 
I must now, with painful reflection relate to the Society. 

«On the seventh day of July last, Major-General Tryon landed at 
Fairfield with a body of his majesty’s troops, and took possession of 
the town and its environs, the greater part of the inhabitants having 
tackled their teams and removed what they could on his approach, 
This cut off all hope from the few loyalists of saving any part of their 
effects if the town should be burnt, every carriage being taken away. 
The general was so kind, however, as to order me a guard to protect 
my house, and some others in its vicinity, when he had resolved to 
commit the rest of the town to the flames; for, as 1 have already 
hinted, 1 had determined to remain at home. But the ungovernable 
flames soon extended to them all, and in a few minutes left me with a 
family, consisting of my wife, and eight children, destitute of food, 
house, and raiment. 

“Thus reduced, I could not think of remaining in a place where it 
would have been impossible to have clothed and refurnished my 
family ; therefore, availing myself of the protection offered by the pre- 
sent opportunity, I retired with them within the king's lines. 

“ As it was impossible (through want of carriages) to save any- 
thing out of the house, the valuable little library given by the Society 
was burnt, together with my own; and the plate belonging to ‘Trinity 
church, at Fairfield, was lost, as well as that of my family, and the 
handsome church itself was entirely consumed. 

“The people of that mission have met with a heavy stroke in the 
loss of their church, parsonage-house, plate, books, &c., not to mention 
myself, their unworthy minister. 

“ My own loss includes my little all ; but what I most regret is my 
absence from my flock, to which my heart was, and still is, most ten- 
derly attached. I trust, however, that the Great Shepherd will keep 
them in his own tuition and care. 

“I bless the Lord for that, through all my trials, I have endeavoured 
to keep a conscience void of offence towards God and towards men ; 
continually striving to discharge my duties to my master, my king, 
and my people; and am bound to thank the Lord daily for that divine 
protection, that tranquillity of mind, and that peace of conscience 
which, throngh his grace, I have all along enjoyed. Be assured, how- 
ever, that I am nevertheless, Rev. Sir, 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
‘* JOHN SAYRE, 
“ Flushing, Long Island, Nov. 8, 1779.” 

_We have already given some account of the venerable John Beach. 
No name is better known in the annals of the New England clergy. 
rhe extracts from his letters which follow will convey some notion of 
his long and laborious service ; and the latter, to his sufferings in the 
cause of loyalty. 

‘‘ Newtown, May 5, 1772. 

“ As it is now forty years since I have had the advantage of being 
the venerable Society’s missionary in this place, I suppose it will not 
be improper to give a brief aceount how | have spent my time, and 
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improved their charity. Every Sunday I have performed divine 
service, and preached twice, at Newtown and Reading alternately, 
And in these forty years I have lost only two Sundays through sickness; 
although in all that time I have been afflicted with a constant cholic, 
which has not allowed me one day’s ease or freedom frompain. The dis. 
tance between the churches at Newtown and Reading is between eight 
and nine miles, and no very good road, yet have I never failed one 
time to attend each place according to custom, through the badness of 
the weather, but have rode it in the severest rains and snow storms, 
even when there has been no track, and my horse near mining down 
in the snow banks, which has had this good effect on my parishioners, 
that they are ashamed to stay from church on account of bad weather, 
so that they are remarkably forward to attend the public worship, 
As to my labours without my parish, I have formerly performed 
divine service in many towns where the common-prayer had never 
been heard, nor the Scriptures read in public; and where now are 
flourishing congregations of the church of England, and in some places 
where there never had been any public worship at all, nor any sermon 
preached by any preacher of any denomination, 

“In my travelling to preach the gospel, once was my life remark- 
ably preserved in passing a deep and rapid river. The retrospect on 
my fatigues, as lying on straw, &c., gives me pleasure, while I flatter 
myself that my labour has not been quite in vain, for the church of 
England people are increased much more than twenty to one; and 
what is infinitely more pleasing, many of them are remarkable for 
piety and virtue; and the independents here are more knowing in 
matters of religion than they who live at a great distance from our 
church. We live in harmony and peace with each other, and the 
rising generation of the independents seem to be entirely free from 
every pique and prejudice against the church, &c. &c. 

« Joun Beacu.” 
** New Town, October 31, 1781. 

“Tt is a long time since I have done my duty in writing to the vene- 
rable Society, not owing to my carelessness, but to the impossibility of 
conveyance from here, and now do it sparingly. A narrative of my 
troubles I dare not now give. My two congregations are growing; 
that of Reading being commonly about 300, and at New Town about 
G00. I baptize about 1380 children in one year, and lately two adults. 
New Town, and the church of England part of Reading, are (I believe) 
the only parts of New England that have refused to comply with the 
doings of the congress, and for that reason have been the butt of 
general hatred ; but God has delivered us from entire destruction. 

«1 am now in the eighty-second year of my age, yet do constantly 
alternately perform and preach at New Town and Reading. | have 
been sixty years a public preacher, and, after conviction, in the chureh 
of England fifty years; but had I been sensible of my insufficiency, | 
should not have undertaken it. But now I rejoice in that 1 think I 
have done more good towards men’s eternal happiness than I should 
have done in any other calling. I do most heartily thank the venerable 
Society for their liberal support, and beg that they will accept of this, 
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which is, I believe, my last bill, 3257, which, according to former 
custom, is due, 

« At this age I cannot well hope for it, but I pray God I may have an 
opportunity to explain myself with safety; but must conclude now 
with Job’s expression—‘ Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye 


my friends.’” 


( To be continued. ) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF ANTONIO PEREIRA DE FIGUEIVEDO, AND 
OF THE “TENTATIVA THEOLOGICA.” 

Ture is probably no class of theological writers with whom English 
scholars are less acquainted than the Roman-catholic divines who flou- 
rished between the council of Constance and the French Revolution. 
Whatever may have been their errors, the piety of many, and the 
learning of more, should have secured them from this total neglect. Yet 
the works of such men as Marca, Cusa, BARTHOLOMEO Dos Mar. 
tyres, Viryra, the two Soros, Tosravo, Esconar, and others of a 
similar stamp, are almost unknown among us, And the same thing 
may be said of the writer whose name stands at the head of this 
paper: a writer eminent in Portugal on two accounts: firstly, as the 
translator of the Holy Scriptures into the purest and most classical 
Portuguese ; and secondly, as the author of probably the most learned 
defence of episcopal rights against the usurpations of Rome that was 
ever composed, in the “ ‘Tentativa Theologica.” 

Antonio Peretra was born on the 14th of February, 1725, in the 
town of Macao, in Estremadura. He was educated under the Jesuits, 
in the college at Villa Vicosa, where he obtained great proficiency in 
the Latin language and in music. On leaving that seminary, he was 
appointed organist in the abbey church of Santa Cruz at Coimbra ; 
but finding that this situation did not give him sufficient time for study, 
and being desirous of entering on the religious life, he, in the twentieth 
year of his age, took the vows in the Oratory of the Holy Spirit at 
Lisbon, where he devoted himself to the study of philosophy and of 
theology. He was soon favourably known as a grammarian by a 
collection of Latin exercises, which he published in 1751; but it was 
not till the next year that his name became famous, by the appearance 
of his “ New Method,”* a work which obtained the same place in Por- 
tugal that the Eton Latin Grammar long held among ourselves ; 
and which passed through ten editions in the lifetime of Pereira. 
While spreading his reputation, however, it also raised him up a host 
of enemies, particularly among the Jesuits, between whom and our 
author an inveterate enmity seems to have existed from the very first. 
lhe two following years were employed by Pereira in the defence of 
his “ New Method,” and in other grammatical works of less importance, 
till the ruin of his monastery, in the fearful earthquake of 1755, 
obliged him to transfer his abode to the House das Necessidades, He 
found time, in the following year, to bring out, in Latin and Portu- 








‘ ” Novo Methodo da Grammatica Latina, para o uso das Escolas da Congregacao 
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lated into English, and published in London, in 1757. 

The uninterrupted studies of Pereira had injured his health. Ordered 
by his physicians to Viseu, the Torquay of Portugal, he acquired the 
friendship of Julio Francesco de Oliveira, the bishop of the diocese; 
but this prelate, whether through envy, or from whatever other cause, 
having treated Pereira with coldness, the latter removed to Oporto, 
whence, with renovated health, he returned to Lisbon in 1759, He 
now applied himself with fresh ardour to his studies, and in the course 
of the same year brought out his “ Elements of Rhetorical Invention 
and Elocution,” a work which does not appear* to have attracted par- 
ticular notice. 

The partisans of the Jesuits had, at this period, nearly contrived to 
embroil him with the court; but his honesty and plain dealing enabled 
him, under Providence, to defeat their plots; and he shortly after- 
wards came forward in the character for which he was best qualified, 
that of a theological historian, His commentary on the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh ccumenical councils appeared in 1762; that on the 
council of Niceea in 1763; and that on the second and third ecu- 
menical synods in 1765, ‘These publications marked him out as the 
first theologian that Portugal had ever possessed, and an opportunity 
shortly afterwards offered itself for the display of his amazing erudi- 
tion. 

A difference having arisen between the Roman see and the court of 
Lisbon, Don Joseph I. had, in the month of August, in the year 1760, 
forbidden his subjects, under heavy penalties, to have recourse to the 
pope under any circumstances whatsoever. Three or four years 
passed, and the inconveniences resulting from this step began to be 
severely felt. ‘The Portuguese nobility were already so closely con- 
nected among themselves by intermarriages, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to contract a new marriage out of the prohibited degrees, and for 
this purpose applications had, of course, been continually made to 
Rome. As such a proceeding was now impossible, marriages were 
postponed, or broken off, and, while the quarrel lasted, there seemed 
no possibility of placing things on the ancient footing. ‘The discon- 
tent was great; and unless the court was prepared to concede to 
Rome the matter in question, it was evidently necessary to findt+ 
some remedy for the distress into which the aristocracy had been 
thrown. In this emergency, the king, and the equally able and un- 
scrupulous Pombal, turned their eyes on Pereira. His learning was 
not his only recommendation. He was known to entertain opinions 
diametrically opposed to ultra-montane views; and if any divine 
could assist in the dilemma, it was clearly he. He accepted the com- 
mission of writing on the subject, and undertook to prove that every 
diocesan bishop had, in cases where recourse to Rome was impossible, 
the full and canonical right of granting dispensations. His work was 
modestly entitled “ Tentativa Theologica,’ a “ theological essay. 


* Since the Abbé Barbosa affirms that it never was published, and another author 
has followed him in this mistake. 

t There seems every probability that Pereira’s work was thus undertaken, though 
his biographers do not expressly assert it, 
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But in the meantime he composed, and on the 15th of November de- 
fended, in the presence of a vast body of auditors, a thesis “On the 
supreme power of kings over ecclesiastics.” This work was received 
with universal applause, was reprinted at Paris and Leipsic, was 
translated into French, and appended to the treatise of the Abbé 
Fleury, “On the Liberties of the Gallican Church,” and finally 
appeared in an Italian version at Venice. ‘The latter translation gave 
rise to a singular mistake. One Wratislaw Sonse,* imagining the 
original work to have been in Portuguese, translated it from the 
Italian into Latin; and this re-translation actually appeared at Olmutz 
in 1774. 

Meanwhile Pereira was bringing his “ ‘Tentativa” to a conclusion. 
The court theologians and ecclesiastical licencers, evidently, while they 
admired its learning, trembled at its boldness; and the parade of 
licence and re-licence, annotated “ censuras,” and illustrated “ infor- 
macoes,” under which it at length issued from the press, shews the 
light in which it was viewed. ‘The last licence, issued when every 
sheet was struck off, and therefore probably about a fortnight before 
publication, is dated October 16, 1766, ‘The work was received with 
one universal burst of applause ; and whether we consider its prodi- 
gious learning, its masterly arguments, its admirable temper, or its 
elegant style, that applause was deserved. ‘The sensation which it 
excited was not confined to Portugal. It was read with respect in 
France, in Germany, in Tuscany, and in Lombardy. It was trans- 
lated into Italian, although incorrectly, and into Latin; and both these 
versions were published at Venice. At Lyons, a French translation 
appeared. Pereira, finding that his work was likely to spread over 
Europe, and dissatisfied with the fidelity of his translators, published, 
in 1769, a Latin translation, under the title of “‘Tentamen Theologi- 
cum.”+ The Portuguese work was in a second edition before the close 
of 1766, and became, as it is now, a work with which no parish priest 
of any pretensions to ecclesiastical knowledge is unacquainted. As 
might be expected, the see of Rome was highly indignant, and the 
book was publicly burnt, It is easier to burn than to answer. I will 
now endeavour to give a brief abstract of the work in question; a 
small quarto, of more, on the whole, than 800 pages. 

The introductory dedication, “ ‘To the bishops and archbishops of 
Portugal,” is full of the most valuable matter. ‘The author begins by 
proving, in opposition to the ultra-moutanes, that episcopal jurisdiction 
is immediately derived from Christ; that it is “a power unlimited 
with respect to its nature, because its limit is the necessity of those 
over whom it is exercised ; and a power unlimited with respect to its 
extent, because in virtue of the words of Christ, each of the apostles 
had the whole world for his diocese.’ In favour of this view, he 
uotes Cusa,$ and Soto.§ He proceeds to prove, that for the more 
convenient government of the church, the apostles divided the world 
among themselves, appointing bishops to preside in various parts of 


J ; * Or Monse, according to others, 
t With this work, how 


rever, I am not acquainted; and it may be proper to state 
that my abstract is made from the first Portuguese edition. 


$ Cusa, Cone, Cath. ii. 13, § In Sent, p, 548. 
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each of their portions: hence the origin of dioceses: and that the 
office and essential power of a bishop was the same, to quote the 
words of S, Jerome, whether his see were Constantinople, Kugubium, 
or Rome. ‘To the same purpose, he brings forward the remarkable 
words of William of Paris, “Our Lord Jesus Christ, in so far as he 
is man, exercises over his church nothing more than episcopal power,” 
He next endeavours to shew the reasons of the peculiar dignities 
attached to, and reservations claimed by, the see of Rome; that these 
privileges are not of divine right, but by the agreement of the church, 
and the tacit consent of bishops; that not even the primacy of §, 
Peter is by divine right attached to the see of Rome; and that the 
power which conceded these honours, namely, the church catholic, 
can also withdraw them. In defence of this statement, he quotes the 
most Christian doctor, Gerson ;* the still more remarkable words of 
Nicholas de Cusa,t+ “ If, then, (to speak of impossibilities,) the Bishop 
of ‘l'reves were elected by the assembled church its president and 
head, he would be more properly the successor of Peter than the 
Bishop of Rome ;” the Confession of Soro,t “That the Bishop of 
Rome must necessarily be head of the church is not so certain as some 
imagine ;” and the teaching of Banhes,§ “ ‘That the Bishop of Rome 
is by divine right successor of S. Peter is not the catholic faith, 
but [merely] a very probable opinion.”” To shew how tenacious 
the bishops were of their privileges, Pereira quotes the council of 
Salegunstat, in 1022, and that of Limoges, 1033, in both of which it 
was declared that the pope could not pronounce absolution on any 
Christian without the consent of the diocesan bishop. 

In discussing the nature and limits of the primacy of Rome,|| our 
author shews that it gives no title nor right to usurp the powers or 
intrude on the authority of any diocesan bishop; that S. Bernard 
teaches as much, when he says, speaking to Pope Kugenius IIL, 
“« You are set to preserve, not to infringe, the ranks and gradations of 
honour and dignity which pertain to each ; as one of your own doctors 
saith, HonouR TO WHOM HONOUR;” and that S. Grecory the Great 
expressly refused the title of Universal Bishop; but “ what would he 
say,” proceeds Pereira, “if he beheld his successors arrogating to 
themselves, not the name only, but the reality of an universal episco- 
pate? What would he say, if he beheld them placing the whole 
honour of the papacy in being the only bishop? It is certain that he, 
who spoke and wrote as we have seen above, held a very different 
idea of the primacy of S. Peter from that which now obtains in the 
court of Rome. It is certain that he believed the primacy of the pope 
compatible with the full primitive vigour and authority of episcopal 
rights ; and that for the Roman pontiff to reserve to himself that which 
by the Institutions of Christ and his apostles is common to the whole 
episcopate, is nothing else than to foment vanity, and occasion dis- 
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* Gerson, ii. 236. t+ Cusa, Conc. Cath, ii. 34. 

t In Suet. iv. p. 645. § In S. Thom. ii. pp. 52, 57. P 

|] ‘The reader will remember that, in abstracting a Roman-catholic book, I am, ° 
course, speaking as a Roman catholic. 

Verba que vanitatem inflant, et caritatem vulnerant,”’ are 8. Gregory's words to 
S. Eulogius, of which Pereira was here thinking, and which he presently quotes. 
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cord.” The authorities of S. Cyprian and 8, Augustine follow on the 
same side. 

Pereira next defines the primacy of Rome to be the duty of 
watehing over the whole church, the duty of presiding in councils, 
and the duty of preserving the rights and privileges of all, even the 
least. In support of his idea, he quotes S. Gelasius:* “ No other see 
ought so readily to obey that which the consent of the universal church 
hath instituted, as the principal see:’’ Sixtus IIL,+ John VIIL,§ 
and Benedict 1X.¢ ‘To the same purpose spoke Bessarion, then 
archbishop of Niceea, and afterwards cardinal, at the council of Flo- 
rence :— We|| know what are the rights and prerogatives of the 
Roman church; but we know, also, what limits those prerogatives 
have. For however great is the power with which that church is 
endued, it is, nevertheless, inferior to an cecumenical synod, and to 
the church catholic.” Nor is the celebrated history of Robert of Lin- 
coln forgotten, who, when commanded by Pope Innocent IV., in 
1253, to reserve certain prebends of his church for the see of Rome, 
replied by the famous letter which€] Matthew Paris has preserved: 
« Wherefore,’ so he concluded his argumeuts, ‘ what is contained ‘in 
your letter, I, filially and obediently do not obey, contradict, and rebel 
against.” And the reply of the cardinals to the angry pope, accord- 
ing to the same historian, was, VERA SUNT QU@® Dicrt. And thus ends 
the introductory dedication. 

After a brief proem, in which Pereira states the subject in hand, 
he enters on the work itself, which is divided into ten principles, each 
of which he uses all the force of his learning and genius to establish. 
To go through them all would, within my confined limits, be clearly 
impossible. ‘The first must serve as a specimen. ‘The doctrine laid 
down is as follows :—Ep1scoPpAL JURISDICTION, CONSIDERED IN ITSELF, 
I$ ABSOLUTE AND UNLIMITED OVER EACH DIOCESE. 

Krom the parting charge of the Saviour to his apostles,** Pereira 
deduces three conclusions :—(1.) ‘That in virtue of this mission, they 
were each and all pastors of the church, and that (2) with power, not 
only of order, but of jurisdiction : i.e. not only the power of consecra- 
tion and of the keys, but of mission ; (3) that this power was absolute 
and unlimited. 

Next, our author demonstrates that bishops are successors of the 
apostles in all these particulars, from the authority of the fathers, of 
whom he quotest+ several ; and from that of the council of Trent, in 
the 4th chapter of the 23rd session. 

Whence he arrives at these important conclusions :— 

1. That the jurisdiction of bishops comes to them immediately, 
not from the pope, but from Christ: a doctrine held by the catholic 
church for twelve centuries, (till ignorance of antiquity introduced 
into the schools the opposite tenet,) and persevered in by the Galli- 


——. 





* Ep. ad Epise. Dard. Concil. tom. v. 326. 


tT Coustant, 1272. t Concil. xi. 130. § Concil. xi. 130, 
| Coneil, xviii. 155. q Ed. Lond. 1640, p. 871. 


** S. Matth. xxviii. 18; S, John, xx. 1. 


tt S. Firmilian, Ep. 75, ad S. Cyp.; ‘on En. 4h . 
a 9 Spe FU » UYPp- 5 S. Cyp. Ep. 45, Ed, Fell. S, Pacian, 
Ep. 1; 8, August, in Psalm, xliv. (alv.) 14, se : , 
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can church till this day; acted upon by the fathers of the fifth 
cecumenical council, when, i in the absence, and contrary to the wishes 
of Pope Vigilius, they condemned the three Nestorian chapters ; and 
by those of that which the Roman church reckons the eighth in their 
sentence against Photius, 

That this jurisdiction is, in respect of each diocese, absolute and 
unlimited. In favour of this, Pereira marshals a host of authorities, 
Thus writes S. Thomas :* “ The power of the priest is exceeded by 
that of the bishop, as by a power of a different kind; but the power 
of the bishop is exceeded by that of the pope, as by a power of the 
same kind. Whence every ecclesiastical act which the pope can 
perform, a bishop can perform also.” And the same thing is taught 
by Cardinal Cusa.+ 

Our author next considers the ultra-montane objection, that it 
was to S. Peter that the Saviour’s words were addressed, “ leed my 
sheep,” and answered by the authority of many fathers.t Among 
these he singles out 8S, Cyprian as the most clear and definite, and, in 
particular, those passages of his works§ which were written before the 
commencement of his unhappy dispute with S. Stephen of Rome. 
The same thing is proved by the title ancients conferred on all bishops 
—Vicars or Curist—a title recognised, to quote no other authorities, 
by the council of Meaux, in 845, by S. Fulbert, B. Ives, and even 
by S. Gregory VII.|| Bellarmine endeavours to prove that this title 
was restricted to the pope; and as, though not without difficulty, S 
Cyprian’s application of it might be so understood, Pereira, citing 
Bingham, brings forward two incontestable passages to the contrary 
effect from writers of the next century.@ 

But of all the authors whom he here quotes, Pereira dwells most on 
Jean de Hauranne, writing under the assumed name of Petrus Aure- 
lius.** ‘The name of de Hauranne was so odious in the court of Rome 
that one of the articles opposed to the beatification of S. Vincent de 
Paulo was his intimacy with that divine. But the works of Petrus 
Aurelius were so highly esteemed in France, that they were magni- 
ficently printed at the expense of the clergy in 1646, and two copies 
eiven to each of the bishops. 

The next subject which Pereira considers is that of reservations. 
By the fourth and sixth canons of Nice a, the nineteenth of Antioch, 
the twelfth of Laodice a, and many others, both of the eastern and 
western churches, the me tropolitans had the right of confirming 
their suffragan bishops, and no other bulls were needed. Even by 
the deer retals of Gregory Elis seve in 1234,++ this right was ° 


* In iv. Sent. Dist. xxiv. Quast. i Art. +c usa, Cone. Cath. i. 13, 

+ S. Basil. Const. Mon. 22; S. Sienna: in rishi i. cire. med.; S. Chrysost. 
Ilom. 79, in S. Matt.; S. August. de Agon, Christ. ad Id. Serm. 108, de 
divers. 4; S. Cyril. Alex. De Adoratione in Spiritu. xiii. ; Ven. Bed, in S. Joh. 
XXxi, See wag L aunoy, v. i. 215. 

§$ Ep. 33, ar ‘i aps. p. 216, (Fell.), Ep. 59, ad S. Com. 
1 See also Launoy, v. i. pp. 278, sq. 

§ Pseudo August. Quest. in Vet. et Nov. Test. eap. 127; S. Basil. Const. Mon. + 

** This point he considered as not quite clear; but Pereira, by allowing it, pre ° 
oceupied a position which might be taken against him. ; 

tt See the chapters Innotuit and Cum Deleetus, Sce also Marea, vi. 3, 1°; 
Vanespen, ‘Tit, xvi, 
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served to the metropolitans. And a remarkable testimony to the same 
fact is to be found in the writings of Eck,* the antagonist of Luther, 
who says that he is astonished that the bishops should so far forget 
their rights as to request confirmation from the pope. That there was 
no reservation in the case of excommunication, not even excepting 
that for heresy, is clear from the eighth canon of Nicaea, the seventh 
and eighth of Laodicea, the sixth of Agde, the twenty-eighth of Epaon, 
and the eighth of the fourth council of Orleans, with many others. 
Besides the express prohibitions of the councils of Salegunstat and 
Limoges, mentioned before, the decree of the council of London, in 
1041 or 10438, may be quoted, by which the absolution of such as 
had laid violent hands on the clergy was reserved to the pope, as im- 
plying that no other kind of absolution was reserved to him. 

The same principle holds good with respect to the erection of new 
bishoprics, the nomination of coadjutors, and other ecclesiastical 
matters of a similar kind. ‘The twenty-eighth canon of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, giving the second place to C. P., was received, 
in process of time, by Rome itself, notwithstanding the opposition 
offered to it by S. Leo and his more immediate successors. ‘The 
spurious decretals of Isidore Mercator, introduced in the ninth cen- 
tury, were the first thing to give a serious blow to the ancient disci- 
pline; from these, in great part, arose the dictates of S. Gregory VIL., 
some of which are notoriously, in point of history, false ; the collections 
of S. Burchardus of Worms, and S. Ives of Chartres, and, above all, 
the decretum of Gratian. Pereira points out some of the most famous 
errors which arose from these sources. Such, for example, are those— 
The first see is judged by nonet}—taken from a council of Sinuessa, which 
hever existed, and from whence came the still more monstrous gloss 
in the decretals of Gregory IX.t—The will of the pope stands for reason. 
Nor is there any one who can say to him, Why doest thou thus? Again, 
the chapter Regula Vestra, taken from the false decretals of Mar- 
cellus 1. and Julius I., whence Gratian concludes— The councils of 
bishops [i. e., without papal confirmation] are unable to define and to 
decree, Again, the chapter Qui se scit, which is the oldest document 
in Which is to be found the celebrated maxim of Rome, The pope only 
hath the plenitude of power. This passage is a mutilation of an epistle 
of S. Leo to Anastasius of Thessalonica. Lastly, the chapter dlius,§ 
whence the power of the pope over the temporalities of bishops is 
proved. Sixtus V. was so fully persuaded that he was lord of all the 
states of Christendom, that he ordered the treatise of Bellarmine, “ De 
Romano Pontifice,” to be put on the prohibited list, because he had 
denied the direct, and merely granted an indirect, right. 

Pereira concludes the first chapter by proving that, in spite of 
these decretals, there were not wanting those who opposed the new 
pretensions of Rome.|| Gerson, referring to the depressed condition 
of the bishops of his time, calls them simulacra depicta ;€ and Duran- 





. De Primatu Petri, iii. 40. t Dist. xxi. 7. 

tI. Tit. 7, ¢. 3 § Cans. xv. Quest. 6, Cap. 3. 

. u S. Ives, Ep. 110; John of Salisbury, Policrat, vii. 21. Arnold of Lisieux, 
P. 71; Hildebert of Tours, Ep. 47. { Gerson, ii. 172. 


Vou, XXVI.— October, 1844, 2D 
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dus of Mende,* (not the author of the “ Rationale,” but his nephew,) 
expresses himself to the same purpose. 

To proceed with an analysis of Pereira’s work is evidently impos. 
sible within the limits of a paper; and enough has, perhaps, been said 
to give the reader an idea of its character. We must briefly conclude 
our account of his life. “The Tentativa Theologica’ received several 
answers; and Pereira, when urged to reply to these, was in the habit 
of saying, ‘* Does the last word necessarily imply a right cause?” 
Gabriel ‘Galindo, however, a theologian of Madrid, published a 
“ Censura” of the “'Tentativa,’”’ which our author deemed worthy ote 
reply, and he accordingly produced one both in Latin and Portuguese, 
in the course of 1768. Pereira was a fair controversialist, and to 
prove that he did not misrepresent his opponent’s arguments, he was 
at the trouble of translating them into Portuguese, and publishing 
them together with his own answer. bis work of Pereira’s was 
translated into Spanish, and the king of Spain banished Galindo to a 
distance of forty leagues from court. In the meantime a German 
translation of the “ Tentativa’ was published at Frankfort; and, at a 
later period, one was advertised as about to appear in Spanish: whe- 
ther it was actually published I know not. Besides an “ Appendix” 
to his “ ‘Tentativa,” Pereira shortly afterwards found time for a “ Life 
of Gerson,” a divine for whom he always entertained the highest 
veneration; for a second work on his writings and doctrine; and for 
u dissertation on the proceedings of S. Gregory VII., against the Km- 
peror Henry. 

The king, in 1768, raised Pereira to the honourable post of ordinary 
deputy of the royal board of censorship; and, in the following year, 
to an office, which we may call that of translator-in-chief to the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, 

Perhaps no man was ever engaged in more arduous or more multi- 
fariousoccupations than was Pereira at this time. Besides his govern- 
ment employment, he was engaged by Don Gaspar, Archbishop of 
Braga, and Primate of all the Spains, on a projected reform of the 
breviary of his church, which, however, was never carried out; he was 
busy on several historical works, of which some, such as the “ Lusi- 
tania Sacra,” are of great value and importance. He did not forget 
his early fondness for music, but composed several motetts, which are 
still preserved ; he was translating several Portuguese documents and 
laws into Latin, and he was engaged on several other works, which 
have not yet seen the light. We find him, in the year 1771, at his 
native Macao, and in communication with Pombal, on the subject of 
certain Latin translations. T'wo years before this period, he had 
completed the most laboured of all his works, his  Demonstragao 

Theologica ;”’ in which he prov es the right of metropolitans, even W here 
there is no impediment to having recourse to Rome, to confirm their 
suffragans elect. This, it will be observed, is a step beyond the “ Ten- 
tativa,” since, in the latter, Pereira strictly confined his remarks to 
the case of a rupture with Rome. This work had nearly led to very 
Imports int consequences. In the year 1776, the pope ‘demurred to 
passing bis bulls of confirmation for the « patriarch” elect of Ven ice, 


ad Ed, Paris, 1671, pp. 24-7. 
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The senate of that city gave directions that the “ Demonstracao” 
should be translated into Italian, and were determined to act on its 
principles did they not obtain their demands. 

One might have thought that these numerous occupations were 
more than sufficient for the time and strength and learning of any 
man; but Pereira was, at the same period, carrying on the most useful 
and the most laborious of all his works, his translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into Portuguese. He had completed the New Testament 
as early as 1772; but it was not sent to the press for six years later. 
The Psalms followed, and then the rest of the Bible in order. The 
whole edition was completed by 1790, and consists of twenty-three 
volumes in duodecimo. ‘The version is from the Vulgate, and it is 
accompanied with many useful notes, partly original, partly from the 
best commentators, more especially Calmet. Before the last volumes 
of the first edition were printed, the first of the second edition were in 
course of publication ; and Pereira, in the meantime, with incredible 
labour, so entirely corrected his version, that the third edition may be 
considered a new translation. ‘T'wo volumes only of this appeared in 
the lifetime of the translator; and it was not completed till twenty 
years after his death. It is in quarto; the Latin text is given as well 
as the Portuguese version, the notes are much more numerous, and a 
most valuable dissertation on ancient and modern versions of the 
scriptures is prefixed to the whole. ‘To praise the beauty, the clear- 
ness, the fidelity of this translation, would be superfluous to the Portu- 
guese scholar, and useless to others. 

But to return to the regular course of events. The years 1774 and 
1775, are fondly dwelt on by Portuguese writers as one of the most 
brilliant epochs of their country’s history ; the completion of New 
Lisbon and the inauguration of the equestrian statue gave ample em- 
ployment to the genius of Pereira, On the erection of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, he was chosen a fellow in the class of Portu- 
guese literature ; and immediately applied himself to the composition 
of several dissertations on the ancient history and language of his 
native country. 

In 1785, finding his health impaired, Pereira resolved to retire 
irom court, where, since his elevation to his public employments, he 
had resided, and to take up his abode, for a second time, in the mo- 
nastery das Necessidades. At this time he published a curious work 
on the Miraculous Apparition of Christ to the King Alphonso, before 
the battle of Campo d’ Ourique, with a collection of parallel examples, 
and An Account of the ambassadors, prelates, and doctors of Portugal 
Who assisted at General Councils. 

After the year 1792, the infirm state of Pereira’s health allowed 
him to make no laborious efforts; and he was thenceforward prin- 
cipally engaged in the correction of the third edition of his Bible, 
and on that of his « Lusitania Sacra.” We find him complaining, in 
a lett r of the second of April 1796, of perpetual hypochondria, a 
“isorder to which he had always been subject. An attack of para- 
lysis obliged him to try the baths of Caldas, but without obtaining any 
alleviation, He returned to Lisbon ina hopeless state; and for the 
2v2 
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last year of his life could hardly be said to exist. On the night of the 
tenth of August, 1797, he received extreme unction. The fathers who 
—— him having heard him express a wish to die in the habit of 

S. Philip Neri, proposed, on the following day, his admission into that 
congregation, and the habit was at once given him by its principal. 
On the fourteenth of August, a little after noon, he resigned his spirit 
into the hands of his Creator. 

Pereira’s appearance was not prepossessing ; of the middle size, he 
was ungainly, ill made, and had red hair; but his conversation was 
eminently charming. Sixty-eight of his works were printed, two were 
lost in the earthquake, sixty-nine remained in manuscript at his death, 
of which one or two have since been printed: among these is his 
translation of the Apocrypha. And such is a brief account of the 
greatest theologian that Portugal has produced. 


———— 
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AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY RESPECTING THE PARTICULAR SYSTEM 
OF MUSICAL NOTATION USED BY ST. GREGORY FOR THE CHANT 
OF HIS ANTIPHONARY. 


A GLANCE at the Greek notation of music, of which Alypius, Aristides 
Quintilianus, Gaudentius the philosopher, Bacchius, and Boétius have 
given tables, together with the necessary explanations, will suffice to 
shew that the signs of that notation are isolated, and that each of them 
represents but one sound. And further, we shall perceive that these 
signs of sounds do not derive their tonal signification from a more or 
less elevated position upon a scale, or stave, like those of modern 
music, but that they possess an absolute quality resulting from their form. 

if it is true, as é affirmed by Aristides Quintilianus, that this system of 
notation is referrible to Pythagor: as,* it must have found its way into 
Italy when that illustrious philosopher instituted his school there. But 
viewing the matter in every possible direction, the obscurity which 
surrounds the history of the situation of music in the latter country, 
before Greece passed under the domination of the Romans, leaves us 
in great uncertainty as to the existence of a musical notation among 
the Latins in those remote times. The persecutions of which Pytha- 
goras and his disciples were the victims, the violent deaths which 
many of them died, and the hatred that was conceived for everything 
pertaining to a sect whose tenets were looked upon as impious, “afford 
us good grounds for believing that but small value was placed upon 
a musical notation which emanated from that quarter. 

Long afterwards, when Rome, itself become opulent, had also 
become the home of a large number of Greek artists, amongst whom 
niusicians abounde d, no doubt exists that the Greek notation was there 
established, that it was the system habitu: lly used by musicians, and 
that it maintained its footing in the former country even after the dis- 


* De Musica, lib. i. p. 28, ed. Meibomii. 
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memberment of the Western empire. Of this we have an irresistible 
proof in the Treatise on Music of the senator Boétius, the unfortunate 
minister of Theodoric. 

But a question here presents itsel{—Had not the Romans a Latin 
notation, properly so called? Was music transmitted among them by 
tradition until such time as the Greek musicians taught them the signs 
invented by Pythagoras ? 

‘T'o resolve this difficulty, let us call to mind that the titles of the 
comedies of ‘Terence give us to understand that Flaccus, son of Clau- 
dius, had regulated the tone of the flutes for these pieces :* now, it is 
evident that we can only understand this regulation of the tone of the 
flutes for the declamation by supposing that Flaccus, a musician who 
lived in the times of ‘Terence, noted the intonations by the signs used 
at Rome before the arts of Greece were introduced into that country ; 


and from this we are naturally led to conclude that a Latin system of 


notation of music must then have existed. 

We have the proof of the existence of this notation at a later date, 
in the title, as well as in the contents, of the third chapter of the fourth 
book of the Treatise on Music composed by Boétius. The title of this 
chapter is— Musicarum per Greecas ac Latinas litteras notarum 
descriptio.” Meibomius has considered the words ac Latinas as having 
been erroneously added by the copyists, and he has accordingly con- 
demned them ;— Forkel, without further examination, has acceded to 
the view entertained by Meibomius : but it is easy to demonstrate that 
their opinion has no really solid foundation. ‘The imperfect manu- 
script used by Glarean for his edition of Boétius’ ‘Treatise on Music, is 
the sole cause of their error. All the best manuscripts—those of the 
Bibliotheque Royale of Paris, (Nos. 7199, 7200, 7201,) all of the 
tenth century ; the fine manuscript of the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
which appears to be of the ninth century; and that of the Royal 
Library at Brussels (No. 10,116,) of the twelfth century ; have not only 
the words ac Latinas in the heading of the chapter, but the Latin 
letters corresponding to the Greek notes in the table. 

We have here the table of these fifteen letters, with their translation 
into modern characters :— 
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A Latin notation, in which the first fifteen letters of the alphabet 
were used to designate the fifteen diatonic sounds forming two octaves, 
existed, then, before the time of Boétius; for the latter writer gives no 
explanation of it, evidently supposing his readers sufficiently acquainted 
with the fact; so far from explaining it, he makes use of it to explain 
the signs of the Greek notation. This is a fact which it is important 


rm On this subject, see Madame Dacier’s notes to her translation of the comedies of 

erence, 

! In the notes on the third chapter of the fourth book of Boétius, p. 7. 

+ Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik, v. ii. p 178, § 84. 
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to state, as will presently be seen. It will be seen, also, that this same 
notation was preserved, in divers localities, many centuries after 
Boétius. 

The two systems of notation of which we have just spoken having 
been co-existent, it is probable that both were used at Rome and in 
the various provinces of Italy. That St. Ambrose and St. Augustine 
both wrote hymns and anthems in the Greek notation, as is asserted 
by some authors, is just possible, although there is no proof to bear out 
the assertion; but the error of Meibomius is manifest when he adds, 
that Boétius, a century after St. Augustine, does not speak of this 
notation. (Quippe Boethius, qui integro seculo Augustino fuit poste- 
rior, solas has notas recenset.)* 

On the 3rd of September, 590, that is to say, twenty-five years 
after the death of Boétius, St. Gregory the Great was elevated to the 
apostolic see, and immediately turned his attention to the reformation 
of the ecclesiastical chant, in order to render the use of it uniform. 
Before his time, the choral liturgy was not performed according to any 
fixed or invariable rules; each church had its own usage, and certain 
chants, which were not adopted by others. It is not our present pur- 
pose to inquire whether St. Gregory composed any portion of the melo- 
dies of the Gradual and Antiphonary known at the present day under 
the name of the “Gregorian Chant,” as is affirmed by Berno,t or 
(that which is most probable) Ww hether the composition of his Antipho- 
nary consisted merely in a selection and arrangement of chants already 
known in the various churches, as is indicated by the title (ce ntonem, 
composed of fragments) given to this Antiphonary, following the view 
taken of the matter by Johannes Diaconus, a Neapolitan priest, who 
wrote the life of this pope.t The question we have to examine Is re- 
lative to the notation of the work of St. Gregory, and whether or not 
he had any share in the invention of that system of notation. 

It has been seen that the first fifteen letters of the Latin alphabet 
were used by the Romans to denote the diatonic sounds of two octaves, 
from the lower A of a man’s voice (base) up to the A on the stafl, 
which is about the middle note of a soprano or treble. ‘This system of 
notation possessed one great inconvenience—viz., that of not exhibit- 
ing the correlation of the sounds to the octave by the similitude of the 
signs. Many authors, amongst whom Gafori and Kircher may be 
partic ularized, attribute to St. Gregory the reform which had for its 
object the rendering evident of this correlation, by borrowing from the 
ancient Latin notation only the first seven capital letters in order to 
represent the seven sounds of the gamut, then repeating these seven 
letters in small characters for the second octave, and doubling them 


for the treble octave, which was for the use of the children “of the 
choir, 


* Advertisement to the iailen 3 Treatise on Music by Aristoxenus, p. ultim. 


+ Sicut sapientissimus papa Gregorius librum sacramentorum diligentissime ad 
veritatis lineam correxit, ita musica quoque modulationis harmoniam satis utiliter 
composuit ac ordinavit. (De quibusdam rebus ad Miss. pertinent, ¢. i.) 

{ Gregorius in domo Domini, more sapientissimi Salomonis, propter musicx com- 
punctionem duleedini 11s, Antiphonarium centonem cantorum studiosissimus nim!s 
ucniter compilavit, &c. (Vita Sancti Gregorii, lib. ii. cap. 6.) 
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The general table of the signs would thus be increased to twenty- 
one, which are here given, with the corresponding modern notes :— 


ABC DEFGsasOdbe de f g aa bb ce dd ce ff gg 
-©- 





It is true that no contemporary evidence proves satisfactorily that 
St. Gregory was the author of this reform, and it is also true that we 
have nothing more to depend upon than tradition, which latter is the 
less to be relied on, inasmuch as the transmitters have not acquainted 
us with their authorities. If, by any fortunate circumstance, the 
Treatise on Music composed by that pontiff for the instruction of 
the Roman singers should ever come to light, this interesting problem 
may be solved. Johannes Diaconus, and a few other writers, have left 
us some information respecting this work, from which Guido d’ Arezzo 
has cited a passage in his treatise respecting the correction of many 
errors that had crept into the Gregorian chant.* 

Whatever may be the share which St. Gregory had in the reform in 
question, it is beyond doubt that the last-mentioned system of notation 
inay be traced back to the early times of the ecclesiastical chant, and 
probably to the time in which that pontiff flourished: for not only 
do we find the employment of these letters explained by Hucbald and 
by Oddo of Cluni, writers of the ninth and tenth centuries, but Guido, 
in the second chapter of his Micrology, speaking of the addition of the 
gamma below the first letter of this notation to express the G of the 
base voice, 





says that this addition has been made by the moderns, that is to say, 
before the year 1000 ;+ from which it follows that the system to which 
the above addition was made, was already ancient at the commence- 
ment of the eleventh ceutury. 

The foregoing notations had their origin in the Greek and Latin 
alphabets ; but the same cannot be said of certain ancient systems that 
the northern nations introduced into Italy, as well as into other coun- 
tries of Europe, after the fall of the Western empire. 

The barbarians, re-united under the command of Odoacre, had 
their share in the importation of the northern notations into Italy. 

_ With respect to the Ostrogoths, who founded, towards the year 490, 
in the same country, a dynasty which was overturned eighty years 
later by the Lombards, there is little evidence that they brought from 
Scythia anything resembling a notation of music, for the Goths or 
Ncythians were originally an unlettered people, alike destitute of litera- 
ture and arts. Besides, we do not find, in the Treatise on Music com. 
<n lamaaig crt tat t  ieeea ehe 
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Plures etenim tropos vel modos vocant tonos, quos Gregorius in suo libello 
Musiew redarguit dicens: Abusivum esse tropos tonos vocare, &c. 
t In primis ponitur r grecum a modernis adjunctum. 
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by Boétius, minister of Theodoric, a single word which would 
indicate that the Ostrogoths had acquainted the Latins with any new 
characters for the notation of music. The Lombards, conducted by 
Alboinus, having overcome the Goths in the year 570, established the 
kingdom of Lombardy in the north of Italy. Two centuries of order 
and tranquillity in this beautiful country, which they occupied almost 
entirely, with the exception of Rome and Ravenna, permitted them to 
bestow attention upon the cultivation of letters and the arts, and par- 
ticularly that of music. The Lombards, who came from Sweden, 
from Prussia, and from the shores of the Baltic, brought with them a 
notation composed of signs, in which we recognise an oriental origin, 
(as has been already demonstrated in a work which will be —- 
spoken of,) together with the first notions of the simultaneous harmony 
of sounds. They descended from the Swedes, who, a hundred and 
fifty years previously, had thrown into Spain a portion of their popu- 
lation, which had settled there. These latter had also carried into 
Iberia a notation, improperly called Gothic by Spanish writers, the 
use of which has been retained at the church of Toledo. 

In early times, occupied by its conquests, and having besieged Rome, 
which was reduced to the last extremity under the pontificate of St. 
Gregory, the Lombards had probably but little leisure or opportunity 
so to spread the knowledge of their notation of music, during the short 
period of twenty-five or thirty years, that the use of it could have 
become familiar to the Italians. It is even certain that the absolute 
separation which existed between Rome and the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy, in consequence of war, did not admit of the Lombardic nota- 
tion finding its way into the Roman church. Let us not forget that it 
was in the year 593 that St. Gregory succeeded in inducing the king 
of the Lombards to raise the siege of Rome, and that he finished his 
labours in the reform of the ecclesiastical chant in the year 599, fol- 
lowing the authority of Johannes Diaconus. It is difficult to believe that, 
in the space of five or six years, he would have been able, amidst the 
overwhelming labours and cares of every description by which he was 
pre-occupied, to acquaint himself with a new and difficult notation, 
and that he would consider the use of it as sufficiently general to in- 
duce him to prefer it to the simple, clear, and easy notation which 
bears his name. We cannot, therefore, adopt the opinion of those who 
think that the systems of the north were used in the notation of the 
original of the Antiphonary of St. Gregory, and who give the name of 
‘ Roman notation’’ to these signs. 

Another northern notation, the system of which has considerable 
analogy with the Lombardic notation, or which, more properly speak- 
ing, is only a variety of the latter system, begins to make itself known 
towards the commencement of the fifth century, when the Saxons, 
from the banks of the Elbe, overran the Gauls and Great Britain. 
These Saxons were Vandals by origin, and not Goths, for the 
latter came from the great plains situated between the Euxine, the 
Danube, the Niemen, and the Dnieper, whilst that part of Ger- 
many situated beyond the Elbe was the cradle of the Lombards, the 
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Vandals, and the Saxons.* This distinction is important, for it is in 
this same country that we discover, more than nine hundred years 
afterwards, the same signs of notaticn, modified certainly, but the pri- 
mitive forms of which are still recognisable. The above facts must be 
insisted on, in order to make it understood that, none of these people 
having had any communication with Italy before the invasion of the 
latter country by the Lombards, their notations could not be known 
there anterior to the last few years of the sixth century. The Lom- 
bardic manuscripts that we find in the libraries of Italy are all poste- 
rior to this epoch. As to the works noted in the Saxon notation, they 
are extremely rare, and do not appear to. ascend beyond the year 
1000. 

Before proceeding to examine the value of the objections which 
have been made by Kiesewetter to the origin we have attributed to 
the signs in question, we may refer the reader to the Résumé philo- 
sophique de l’histoire de Musique, placed at the commencement of M. 
Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, in which will be found 
tables of the notations in question. Some hundreds of manuscript 
missals, rituals, antiphonaries, graduals, psalters, and breviaries, which 
are to be found in the principal libraries of Europe, are noted with 
these signs. Among modern writers, Michael Preetorius appears to 
be the first who has spoken of these musical characters,+ and he has 
given examples from a missal in the library at Wolfenbuttel. By 
a singular error, he has confounded them with those of the chant of the 
Greek church, the invention of which is attributed to St. John of 
Damascus. After him, John Andrew Jussow,{ Nicolas Staphorst,§ 
the Abbé Gerbert,|| Kiesewetter,q his copyist M. Bottée de Toulmon,** 
M.Coussemaker,t¢+ and others have produced works on the same sub- 
ject, of more or less extent. But all these resemble the dissertations of 
Kircher, of Pocock, and of Norden on hieroglyphics, and take but a 
superficial view of the subject, seldom penetrating to any great depth. 
Ludolf Walther has been more daring,?} and has essayed to give a 
translation of the signs; but this translation, copied by Forkel,§§ and 
by Hawkins,|\\| is completely illusory, for it is limited to the imitation, 
with notes without staves, without precision of difference in the degrees, 
aud consequently without determined intonation, of the courbes of the 





_, ” See Pinkerton, Researches on the origin &c. of the Scythians or Goths. Part 
u. ch. 3, pp. 1883—206. 


t Syntagma Musicum, v. i. pp. 12,13. 
+ De cantoribus ecclesia, V. et N. T. Helmstadt, 1708 
§ Hamburgische Kirchen-Geschichte. Hamburg, 1723—1729. 
| De cantu et musica sacra, and Scriptores Ecclesiastici de Musica. 
eo Musicale de Leipsick, 1828, Nos. 25, 26, 27, and in the same journal, 
** Instructions du comité historique des arts et monuments: Musique. Paris, April, 


1839 
I Memoire sur Hucbald, &c. Paris, 1841. 
; Lexicon diplomaticum, pl. 6. 
§§ Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik, vol. ii., pl. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
ll A general History of the Science and Practice of Music, vol. iii. pp. 48—33. 
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signs of connexion between the sounds. Nothing elsewhere authorises 
the differences of the /ongues* and brevest that Walther has intro- 
duced. Forkel says, with much reason,} that the translations of this 
antiquary are not more easy to decipher than the originals. We may 
also acd that they are deficient in exactitude, even with respect to the 
form of the signs represented by the notes; that they have for their 
object but one single variety of these notations; and that they rest 
entirely upon the manuscripts of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries, which are much less eaigmatical than those of preceding 
centuries. 

In order to the proper understanding of the subject in hand, we 
must now extract a passage from an article that appeared in this 
Magazine§ some time since, which, from the novelty of the view 
taken in the portion extracted below, caused at the time considerable 
interest, particularly among those acquainted with the subject :— 

“ Various dissertations have appeared on the Antiphonary of St. 
Gregory; the Abbé Gerbert thought he had discovered the most 
ancient copy of it hitherto known, in a manuscript once belonging to 
the Abbey of St. Gall, in Switzerland, but which is now in the library 
at Venice. A fragment only of the above-named manuscript has ever 
been published. This emer volume was, according to the account 
given of it by some, a fac-simile—made in the eighth century—of the 
Antiphonary, or Book of Anthems, of St. Gregory, written by his hand 
in the latter years of the sixth century, and deposited on the altar of 
St. Peter at Rome—a book which was generally believed to have 
been unfortunately lost. Now it has been attempted to be demon- 
strated in a work which is at this moment going through the press, 
that the pretended Antiphonary of the Library of St. Gall is a Gra- 
dual—that it is not of the eighth century, but of the sixth—that it is 
noted in one of the Saxon varieties of notation, which identical system 
of notation had not found its way into Italy in the sixth, nor even in 
the seventh century, and consequently that the St. Gall manuscript 
could not possibly be a copy of that of St. Gregory ; in fact, that the 
Antiphonary of this father is not lost, since it has been published by 
the Benedictines in a complete edition of his works, from a manuscript 
of St. Corneille of Compiégne, of which two other ancient copies are 
in existence; and that the last-mentioned is, indeed, a true Antipho- 
nary—that is to say, a book which contains all the chant for the 
canonical hours; and is quite a different thing from the Gradual of 
St. Gall’s. It is also shewn, in the work above-mentioned, though 
contrary to the opinion of many writers on this subject, that St. Gre- 
gory’s Antiphonary would have been noted in Roman letters, of which 
the existence, notwithstanding their negations, is demonstrated by the 
book of Boétius ; for the system of notation newly imported into Italy 


> . . 
rhe name of a note formerly in use, equal to four semibreves. 


A note twice the length of the modern semibreve, seldom or ever used in modern 
music, 


t Loe. cit. p. 348, 


$ On the Remains of Ecclesiastical Music in Italy, vol. xxii. p. 121. 
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by the Lombards had not yet found its way to Rome, the gates of 
which city were closed against it. M. Fétis, Director of the Conser- 
vatory of Brussels, was always of opinion that the most ancient copies 
of St. Gregory’s books of chant would be found to have been tran- 
scribed in the Lombard system of notation for the use of central Italy 
and Lombardy. 

“Such was the state of his ideas on this subject when, being at 
Milan, M. Fétis encountered M. Batton, a French gentleman and 
composer, now Inspector of the Schools of Music in France, who in- 
sisted upon accompanying him in a visit he was then about to pay to 
Monza, for the purpose of inspecting the curiosities of the church at 
that place, a monument of olden time, whose history can be traced as 
far back as the days of the Lombardic rule. A letter from Dr. Lich. 
tenthal to the archpriest of this church opened the doors to the visitors. 
Amongst the treasures there discovered, a Gradual, written on purple 
vellum, in letters of gold and silver, attracted their attention. This 
Gradual is said to have been given by St. Gregory himself to Ethe- 
linde, queen of the Lombards, along with some other relics also to be 
found in this church. A certain degree of doubt may perhaps be 
safely admitted respecting this statement; but it is very evident that 
the book cannot be of a later date than the middle of the seventh 
century; for we find in the Traité de Diplomatique des Benedictines, 
that manuscripts of the above description—purple vellum, with letters 
of gold and silver—are not met with of a later date than the com- 
mencement of the eighth century. Thanks to the letter of recom- 
mendation they had obtained, the visitors were permitted to examine 
this precious Gradual, and it was with an exclamation of pleasure 
that M. Fétis recognised the characters of the Lombard notation, thus 
fully justifying the before mentioned conjecture.” 

M. Kiesewetter, who published, in 1828, in the Musical Gazette of 
leipsic, an essay on a manuscript of which we shall presently speak, 
and which is asserted to include the Antiphonary of St. Gregory, in- 
serted in the same journal, in 1843, a long diatribe against the opinions 
put forward by M. Fétis in the above extract, and the work which is 
therein quoted. According to M. Kiesewetter, the ideas entertained 
by M. Fétis respecting the Lombard and Saxon notations are a mere 
dream. The Lombards, he remarks, were pagans when they in- 
vaded Italy ; and after their conversion to the Christian faith, many 
of their kings were Arians; and finally, they often indulged in vio- 
lence, and pillaged the property of the church. For these reasons, M. 
Kiesewetter cannot believe that they had a. system of musical nota- 
tion, and that it was ever used for the ecclesiastical chants. Certainly 
the logical connexion of this reasoning is not very apparent. Besides, 
it must be remarked, that M. Fétis does not attempt to prove that the 
Lombardic system of notation was used for the first antiphonaries or 
graduals, but precisely the contrary. 

M. Kiesewetter adds :—“ On peut bien trouver des newmes Longo- 
bards (Lombard) ; il y avait bien une écriture Longobarde ; mais les 
Longobards n’avaient certainement pas inventé pour cela |’écriture 
Latin... .. La notation Lombarde n’est en definitive rien autre 
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chose que |’écriture liturgique des neuwmes en usage chez plusieurs 
autres peuples, quoiqu’elle se presente avec de nombreuses varietés, 
Elle est seulement plus forte et ressemble a une écriture dont les carac- 
téres ont quelque ornement 4 la fin.”” But what is here opposed to M. 
F'étis is little more than what he has himself before said in his Resumé 
philosophique de l’histoire de la Musique :* “ L’analogie de plusieurs 
formes de la notation Lombarde avec celles de la notation Saxonne est 
sensible; la difference de leur aspect tient principalement a ce que les 
formes anguleuses de l'écriture des Lombards dominent dans la nota- 
tion de ceux-ci. Ces formes sont aussi plus determinées, moins vagues 
- les formes Saxonnes. De la vient qu’elles ont exercé plus d’in- 

uence que celles-ci sur la formation de la notation Latine du plain 
chant,” &c. 

Besides, says M. Kiesewetter, the greater part of the notes we yet 
find of this class belong to an epoch at which the Lombard empire no 
longer existed ; and that which is called Longobard, would express 
something pertaining to the north of Italy. But what M. Kiesewetter 
is driving at it is difficult to conceive, for M. Fétis has himself said— 
“Lia domination des Lombards en Italie fut détruite en 774, par 
Charlemagne ; mais ni l’écriture de ce peuple, ni sa notation musicale, 
ne disparurent aprés eux des pays qui avaient composé leur royaume; 
les bibliothéques de I’Italie sont remplies de monuments de cette écri- 
ture et de cette notation, qui portent des indications certaines des 1x’, 
x*, Xt°, et xu siécles.”"+ 

One more extract from M. Kiesewetter. Librarians, he says, speak 
also of an Anglo-Saxon writing, more commonly called Scottish. It 
is found in the works of the Benedictine monks, who were sent in 
great numbers to the continent from England and Scotland; and 
further on he adds, “ il est inutile de rappeler & quiconque ne se plait 
pas dans les chiméres, que la denomination d’écriture Ecossaise ou An- 
glo-Saxonne dont se servent les bibliothecaires, se rapporte aussi peu a 
une notation que les Bénédictins auraient inventée qu’a un alphabet 
imaginé par eux.”” But Benedictines and Scottish writings have no- 
thing to do with the matter. The origin of the Lombardic and Saxon 
notations is to be found in the countries of Germany indicated by M. 
etis; the variety known in Spain under the name of Gothic was 
carried into that country by the Swedes in the fourth century ;} one of 
the Saxon varieties was introduced into England by the conquerors of 
this country in the fifth century. The language of the latter people 
was derived from the Meeso-gothic,§ following the authority of Hicks ; 
but, arrived in England, their alphabet became modified by the Latin, 
which had already been introduced there by the Romans, preserving, 
in every instance, the angular forms of the primitive characters of its 
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* p. clxiv. t Ibid. p. elxiii. 

~ Cantus Eugeniani seu melodici explanatio facta 4 D. Hieron-Romero §. ec- 

clesie Toletane Hispaniarum primatis portionario, et cantus melodici magistro, 10 

breviarium gothicum secundum regulam beatissimi Isidori, etc., ad usum sacelli mo- 
zarabum.— Matriti, 1775, pp. xxvi.—xxx. 

§ Institutiones grammatice Anglo-Saxonice et Meesogothice, etc. Oxonii, 1689. 
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writing, of which we may see the typesin the “ Nouveau Trait de 
Diplomatique”’ of the Benedictines.* The writing of the Saxons, thus 
modified, is that of the noted Saxon Psalter of the eighth century, 
which is to be found in the British Museum; it resembles the diplo- 
matic writings of Edward the Confessor, which are deposited in the 
archives of the kingdom of France, (K. 19, olim 36.) As well as the 
Saxons, the Lombards, who conquered great part of Italy in the seventh 
century, adopted the Latin alphabet, giving it at the same time the 
broken and angular forms of their primitive writing. It is in these 
characters we recognise the writing designated by the name of Lom- 
bardic, and these same characters have preserved its original physio- 
gnomy to the notation of that people up to the latest time at which it 
was used, as is proved by a noted fragment of a Lombardic collection 
of homilies and hymns published by Sylvester in his admirable paleo- 
graphic collection, from a manuscript of the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, which exists at the monastery of La Cava, near to Naples. 

According to M. Kiesewetter, the signs of the notations of which 
we have been speaking should be those of the Roman notation. But 
he does not explain what could have given rise among the Romans to 
a set of notations which are so evidently of a northern origin, and in 
which we discover the signs of the ancient alphabets of the northern 
nations, as we have already proved. The music of the ancient Ro- 
mans bore an evident resemblance to that of the Greeks, The system 
of notation of the latter people had penetrated into Italy after the sub- 
jugation of Greece by those conquerors of the world. That they had 
then a Latinor Greek notation, analogous to the two languages, one of 
which was spoken by the whole population, the other by the more re- 
fined portion, is naturally to be conceived, and appears even a logical 
necessity ; but by what circumstances is it to be supposed that the 
Romans were led to the invention of what to them would have been 
perfectly arbitrary signs? To suppose anything so unlikely as this, is 
only to set up absurdity in the place of reason. 

After his assertion in the year 1828, that the use of letters for the 
notation of music did not exist until after the tenth century, with only 
rare exceptions, M. Keisewetter finds it, doubtless, awkward to abandon 
a fact stated in termsso formal. Concerning the notation by the fifteen 
Latin letters of Boétius, he says, “ Boétius n’enseigne pas une telle nota- 
tion (with Roman characters) ; il ne fait dans son livre qu’expliquer le 
systéme et la notation particuliére de la musique Grecque; il ne pensait 
é rien moins qu’a une notation pour la liturgie Latine.” It has been 
proved in the preceding pages that the opinion of Meibomiusand Forkel 
on this matter is erroneous, M. Kiesewetter, who may not, perhaps, 
have had good manuscripts before him of Boétius’ treatise of music, is 
excusable for having fallen into the same error; but it is not easy to 
comprehend him when he says that Boétius “ ne pensait & rien moins 
q" a une notation pour la liturgie Latine.” Was a different system of 
hotation requisite for each description of chant? If there were, long 
before Boétius’ time, signs taken from the Latin alphabet to represent 
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* Tom. i. p. 712, pl. xiv. 
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sounds, were not these signs as capable of being applied to Christian 
chants as to pagan songs? 

This is, however, positive: the fifteen Latin letters placed by 
Boétius in respect to the signs of the Greek notation, in order to ex. 
plain them, still existed in the tenth century, and were used in the 
notation of the plain chant. To prove this we do not rely upon un- 
known manuscripts, but upon printed books, which are in the hands 
of all the world. Hucbald gives the disposition of it in two octaves in 
his “ Musica Enchiriadis."* A manuscript of the eighth century, 
which contains all the proper office of Saint Thuriave, or Thuriaf, 
bishop of Dol, in Brittany, is noted entirely with these fifteen letters. 
Pére Jumillac, author of a book entitled, “ La Science et la Pratique 
du Plain Chant,” extracted from it the anthem Aspirante Deo, with 
the chant thus noted,+ according to the manuscript which was in his 
time at the abbey of St. Germain, but is at present deposited in the 
Bibliotheque Royale, at Paris. Now, St. Thuriave, who died in the 
year 749, was canonized in 751, by Pope Zachary, and his office, 
composed in 753, was chanted for the first time on the 13th of July of 
the same year. Towards the year 850, when the Normans ravaged 
Bretagne, the reliques of the saint, together with the original manu- 
script of his office, were transferred to the abbey of St. Germain-des- 
Prés, where the book remained up to the period of the revolution. 
The same author speaks also of an Exrsultet noted with the fifteen 
letters, after a manuscript at the abbey of Jumiéges, in Normandy, 
the date of which is towards the year one thousand. Thus, the true 
Roman notation, which Boétius made use of nearly five hundred 
years before to explain the Greek notation, had not then, concurrently 
with others, ceased to be in use. And yet M. Kiesewetter challenges 
the production of books of chant noted in letters, pertaining to the 
epoch of the manuscript of St. Gall, of which we shall presently 
speak. 

Saint Gregory, says M. Kiesewetter, to whom is wrongly attributed 
the use of letters, employed only the newmes for the notation of his 
Antiphonary, which was deposited by him upon the altar of St. 
Peter’s, and of which the fac-simile is in the library of St. Gall, in 
Switzerland. Now, it has certainly been demonstrated in the preced- 
ing pages, that not only the notation by letters is not posterior to the 
notation improperly called neuwmes,§ by M. Kiesewetter but that its 
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* Apud Script. Ecclesias, de Musica, ed. Gerbert., v. i. p. 209. 
t p. 318, t Ibid. 

§ Neuma, qui vient du gree rveipa (souffle, respiration) s’est dit originairement 
des récapitulations des tons du plain-chant qu’on placait sur les mots barbares 
noioeane, euouae, etc. Plus tard on a étendu Ta signification du nom de neume aux 
signes representatifs de plusieurs sons liés, c’est 4 dire, 4 plusieurs sons qui peuvent 
se faire par une seule respiration, C'est ce que dit positivement Gafori dans !a 
huitiéme chapitre du premier livre de sa Practica Musica. Voici ses paroles: 
*“* Neuma enim est vocum seu notularum unica respiratione congrue pronunciandarum 
aggregatio.” Les notes ou signes de sons isolés n'etaient done pas des neumes; on 
les designait par le nom generique de note. C’est donc 4 tort que du Cange a dit: 


“ Neume preterea in musica dicuntur note quas musicales dicimus.”—Gloss. med. 
et infim, latinat, Voc, Pneuma, 
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origin may even be traced back to the ancient times of the Roman re- 
public. It has also been shewn that St. Gregory could scarcely do 
otherwise than make use of this notation by letters for his Antipho- 
nary. As to any assertion that this notation has only been employed 
in an exceptional manner, it is but necessary to remark that Huc- 
bald, Oddo of Cluny, Guido d’Arezzo, Berno Augiensis, Hermann, sur- 
named Contractus, William Abbot of Hirschau, Theoger of Metz, Aribo, 
Cotto, and many other authors of the middle ages, have only ex- 
plained the art by the aid of letters, although the copyists of their 
works, according to time and place, have written the examples of the 
chant in notations more or less known by usage, more or less parti- 
ciilar, and more or less modern. Finally, to demonstrate that the use 
of letters was generally extended, it is sufficient to call to mind that 
the difficulties of the Lombard and Saxon notation were overcome by 
placing these letters at the commencement of the pieces of chant, in 
order to determine the value of the signs of those notations and their 
position ; which makes it evident that music was iearnt by the letters; 
that this notation was cotemporary with the others, after having pre- 
ceded them; and that the use of the Lombardic and Saxon notations 
in books of chant for the church was only more general because they 
offered the means of representing many sounds by a single sign—an 
advantage that the letters did not possess, but which they made up for 
by the merit of their greater distinctness, 

There is, besides, an authority which must be considered decisive 
upon this subject, even without the facts above stated; and this is to 
be found in a passage of a treatise on the Division of the Monochord, 
upon the principles of Boétius, attributed to Guido d’Arezzo, the 
manuscript of which is in the Laurentian Library of Florence. It is 
not certain that this opuscule may be referred to Guido d’ Arezzo; 
but we may safely affirm that it was written in his time. The passage 
proves that letters were then in general use. The author, speaking 
of the letters employed by Oddo, Abbot of Cluny, at the commence- 
ment of the tenth century, expresses himself in these terms: “ His 
utimur litteris vel notis secundum Henchiridion, Litteras, (Litteris,) 
autem secundum communem usum.”’ The usage of letters for the 
— of music was, then, common in the days in which’ Oddo 
ived. 

With respect to the anecdote of the deposit of the Antiphonary 
of Saint Gregory upon the altar of St. Peter’s, and of the fac-simile of 
this Autiphonary found at St. Gall, it is easy to prove that these tales 
are devoid of foundation. Let us examine into the matter. 

_ The Abbé Gerbert has mentioned, in the relation of his voyage, and 
in his treatise “ De Cantu et Musica Sacra,” the existence of a manu- 
script at the abbey of St. Gall, which passes for a copy of the Anti- 
phonary of Saint Gregory, supposed to have been made in the eighth 
century. M. Kiesewetter has published an extract from this manu- 
script, which has been copied by Bottée de Toulmon and Coussemaker. 
The latter has endeavoured to establish the authenticity of the ma- 
huscript, as well as that of the history of the deposit of the Antiphonary 
upon the altar of St, Peter’s at Rome, by additional circumstances ; 
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for instance, the request made by the king of France, Louis le Dé. 
bonnaire, to the pope, that he would send him an authenticated Anti- 
eset and the impossibility of complying with this demand, “as 
no of that description then existed at Rome,” the last having 
been sent to Walla, minister of Charlemagne.* 
To all this our answer is, the fragment copied by M. Kiesewetter 
does not belong to the Antiphonary, for it is the last verse of the Gra- 
dual for the first Sunday in Advent—* Ostende nobis, Domine, miseri. 
cordiam tuam, et salutare tuum da nobis.” ‘The manuscript of St. Gall, 
then, is not an antiphonary, but a gradual. It may, pereerss be ob- 
jected that the ancient books of chant of the tenth to the twelfth cen- 
tury often include all the chants for the morning and evening offices ; 
and that is true enough ; but let us bear in mind that the question is of 
a pretended copy of the os A of St. Gregory, deposited upon 
' the altar of St. Peter’s, at Rome. Now, we have the Antiphonary of 
) St. Gregory published in the collection of his works, v. iii. pp. 737, 
878, by the Benedictines, Denis of Saint Martha, and Bessin, from a 
| manuscript of the ninth century, which belonged to the church of 
Compiégne. The following words were found at the head of the 
) manuscript that was used for this edition: “ In nomine Domini Jesu- 
| Christi incipiunt responsoria sive Antiphone per anni circulum,” 
This book is a true antiphonary, containing nothing but the anthems 
and the responses of the divine office and of the matins. Not a single 
introit, not a gradual, not an offertory, not one single piece pertaining 
to the mass is to be discovered init. The following are the first 

| words of all that is there found for the first week in Advent. 

: 

| 

| 


DE VIGILIA DOMINIC I DE ADVENTU DOMINI. 


AD VESPERAS. 
Ant, Ecce nomen Domini. 
AD INVITATORIUM. 
Ant. Ecce veniet rex. 
Ant. Regem venturum Dominum. 
Ant. Angelus Domini nunciavit Marie. 
Ant. Jerusalem, respice ad Orientem. 


FERIA TERTIA. 
Ant. Antequam convenirent. 
FERIA QUARTA. 
Ant. De Sion exivit lex. 
FERIA QUINTA. 
Ant. Benedicta in mulieribus. 
Ant. Expectabo Dominum. 


FERIA SEXTA, 

Ant. Ecce veniet Deus. 
SABBATO. 

Ant. Sion, noli timere. 


Not a word is here to be discovered of the “ Ostende nobis,” We may, 
therefore, confidently repeat that the manuscript of St. Gall is not an 
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iphonary, and, above all, that it is not St. Gregory's, and further, 
that this manuscript cannot be considered as a proof that that pope 
made use of the northern notations in his collection of the chants of 
the catholic church, nor adduced to establish a matter of such import- 
ance, in contradiction of historical facts. 

If the manuscript of Saint Gall was the Antiphonary of St. G ’ 
we should possess one part of the chant of the divine office in its 

imitive purity; but the fragment itself published by Kiesewetter, 

ée de Toulmon and Coussemaker, is evidently tainted with the 
alterations already made known by Guido d’ Arezzo, at the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, in his treatise on the faults introduced 
into the ecclesiastical chant.* The alteration indicated by this writer 
in the “ Ostende nobis,” is on the words “ misericordiam tuam.” He 
remarks, with much justice, that this verse is of the second tone, and 
that the defective form introduced by usage into the chant on the 
last syllable of misericordiam is not conformable to the constitution of 
this tone, because the mediant 4 ascends to the dominant C, and makes 
there an incidental termination which belongs more to the seventh 
tone than to the second. Now, this defect, and others also, are precisely 
those which exist in the fragment of the manuscript of St. Gall. This 
manuscript, then, far from offering us a pure tradition of the first 
period of the Gregorian chant, is disfigured by alterations; nay, it is 
even one of the most defective that is known, in consequence of the 
disorder in its notation. M. Fétis has engaged to prove the above 
assertion in a work on the prose of the manuscript of Montpellier, 
which will be published in the course of the present year. In that 
work he promises to give a fac-simile of the Ostende nobis, from the 
manuscript of St. Gall, in connexion with the same from the Missal 
of St. Hubert, in Saxon notation, of which he is the possessor; and 
also another fac-simile from a gradual of the twelfth century, belong- 
ing to the library at Brussels, with a translation in the notation of the 
plain-chant. 

Let us return to our demonstrations. Johannes Diaconus, in his bio- 
graphy of St. Gregory, says nothing of the deposit of the Antipho- 
nary upon the altar of St. Peter’s, at Rome; but, on the contrary, he 
tells us of a circumstance which proves that the deposit was not made ; 
that the precious book was not attached to the altar by an iron chain, 
and that the assertions of later writers are not correct. The above 
priest, who wrote about two hundred and fifty-six years after the 
death of St. Gregory, says that in his time—that is to say, towards 
the year 870—the seat which the holy father used when he gave his 
lessons, the rod with which he chastised the children, and his authentic 
Antiphonary,+ were yet preserved with great veneration in the singing 
school, near to St. John of Lateran, At that date, then, it is clear 





* Gerbert. Scriptores Eccles. de Musici, v. ii. p. 52, col, 2. 

t Ubi (Lateran, eceles,) usque hodie lectus ejus, in quo recubans modulabatur, et 
lum ipsius, quo pueris minabatur, veneratione congrua, cum authentico anti- 
reservatur.— Diac, in Vit. Gregor. lib. ii. cap. vi 
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the Antiphonary was not lost, and Rome was not reduced to a simple 
verbal tradition of the Gregorian chant, as was asserted to Amalaire 
Symphosius, the envoy of Louis le Debonnaire at Rome, doubtless for 
the purpose of getting rid of an importunate demand; for it must 
not be forgotten that Johannes Diaconus wrote somewhere about thirty 
years after the death of Louis le Debonnaire. 

A question here very naturally presents itself. Has St. Gregory 
regulated the chant of the Antiphonary only? Did he not take the 
same care of the Gradual? At the first view the solution appears easy 


enough ; for Johannes Diaconus, the monk of St. Gall, the monk of An. 


gouléme, as well as all other ancient authors, with the exception of Wa- 
lafrid Strabo, speak of the Antiphonary only. Besides the Compiegne 
manuscript, that of the Bibliotheque Royale of Paris, (No. 1087, an- 
cien fond,) two manuscripts in the Laurentian Library of Florence, 
the manuscript of the tenth century which is in the library of the 
Vatican, and many others, present the Antiphonary with the name of 
St. Gregory; whilst all the manuscript copies of the Gradual known 
up to the present time bear simply the words Graduale Romanum for 
title. Walafrid Strabo, the ms one of the ancient writers who has 


“made mention of the care which St. Gregory had taken to regulate 


the chant for the mass as well as that for the canonical hours, only 
speaks of it as a tradition.* Nevertheless, it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the pontiff neglected the chant of the mass, having 
bestowed so much care upon the other parts of the divine office; un- 
less the chant for the introits, graduals, offertories, and communion was 
so well arranged as to leave him no room for alteration. 

On this subject, however, we must bear in mind that the mass and 
the chant for it were originally arranged in the Eastern church, St. 
James, St. Basil, and St. John Chrysostome were the first authors of 
it. Ofall the liturgy attributed to St. James the Less by Allatius and 
Cardinal Bona, but which is evidently of a later date, nothing is left 
at the present day in the mass but the Apostles’ Creed, the Preface, 
the Sanctus, and the Commemoration, although this mass may be much 
longer than that of the actual liturgy. St. Basil and St. John Chrys- 
ostome, who were the lights of the Eastern church in the fourth cen- 
tury, modified the latter, and introduced the Kyrie eleison into the 
mass, but differently disposed to what it is in the present Latin mass, 
and often repeated as an exclamation by the people; the G/oria also, 
divided into several verses, which at a later period were, however, 
re-united ; and many other prayers, that have been converted in the 
Roman liturgy into introits, graduals, offertories, ete., one part of 
which is drawn up inthe Psalms.t The chant for some of these pieces 
is to be found in a book entitled “* Octoechos,” (the eight tones,) con- 
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* Traditur denique, beatum Gregorium, sicut ordinationem missarum et conse- 
crationum, ita etiam cantilinw disciplinam maxima ex parte in eam, qua hactenus 
quasi decentissima observatur, dispositionem perduxisse.— De Officiis Divin's, 
cap. 22. 

_t Liturgie sive misse sanctorum Patrum Jacobi Apostoli et fratris Domini, Ba- 
silii Magni, Joannis Chrysostomi, ete. Paris, 1560. 
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taining the ecclesiastical chants of the Greek church.* The oriental 
origin of these portions of the mass is striking from the frequent suc. 
cessions of sounds placed on the same syllables, whilst the anthems and 
the hymns are of an absolutely different character, and much more syl- 
labic. This observation struck the Abbé Baini by its novelty, when 
M. Fetis communicated to him at Rome the principles by which he 
had been directed in his revision of the ecclesiastical chant. Afterthe 
three fathers above named as authors of the first liturgies of the mass, 
the Popes Zosimus and St. Sixtus drew up from it what they judged 
suitable for the Latin mass, imparting to it greater simplicity in its 
arrangement. It was in this state that it was found by St. Gregory ; 
of his additions or retrenchments we are, however, to this day 
ignorant. 

The most ancient copy of the Gradual known is in the treasury of 
the church of Monza, near Milan, among the relics sent by St. Gre- 
gory to Theodolinda, or as some call her, Kthelinda, queen of the 
Lombards. This manuscript belongs to the seventh century, or, at 
the latest, to the commencement of the eighth, for the vellum is tinted 
with purple, and the letters are of gold and silver, (these latter are 
nearly effaced, but the letters in gold are yet to be easily read.) Now 
manuscripts that were entirely purple, with gold and silver letters, 
ceased to be produced after the first years of the eighth century.+ 
According to tradition, this Gradual was sent, together with other 
relics, by St. Gregory to Theodolinda for the church of Monza; but 
neither the precious catalogue of these relics, written by the pope him- 
self, on a papyrus, which is preserved in the archives of Monza, nor 
the four letters, which are still in existence, written by St. Gregory to 
Theodolinda, make any mention of the Gradual. Besides, the sim- 
plicity, humility, and poverty of the pontiff would lead us to infer 
that the production of a manuscript of such elegance cannot be reason- 
ably referred to him. 

Motives for incredulity are also to be found in the notation of this 
book. The Gradual is not ordinarily allowed to pass out of the 
hands of the priest who shews it; but by a particular favour M. Fetis 
was allowed to run his eye over it, and he was soon satisfied that it 
contained only the introits, graduals, offertories, and communions for 
all the days of the year, and that no portion of the Antiphonary was 
to be found in it. More than that, he saw that the chant was written 
in the Lombardic notation, with signs of determined intonation, which, 
following the opinion pronounced in the preceding pages, belong to 
the early times of that system of notation. Now, we have seen, from 
all that has previously been said, that Saint Gregory did not use the 
Lombardic notation. But, be that as it may, the Gradual of Monza 
is certainly the most ancient monument of the sort known in our days; 
it furnishes an irresistible proof of the primitive division of the eccle- 


—— a Tc 





* MSS. in the Bibliotheque Royale, Paris, No. 405. 


+ See the Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, by the Benedictines Tassin and 
oustain, v. ii, p. 99. 
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riastical chant into two parts—viz., the Gradual and the Antiphonary; 

and further, it proves, by its notation, and by the use that was made 
of it under the Lombard kings, and in the church of the seat of their 
empire, that this notation is truly of Lombard origin. — Its antiquity is 
muc h greater and much better established than that of the manuscript 
of St. Gall; whilst the clearness, order, and good arrangement of the 
signs offer incontestably better traditions of the primitive Gregorian 
chant than those of the latter manuscript. 

With respect to the supposition that St. Gregory regulated the chant 
for the mass as well as that of the Antiphonary, it has been remarked 
that all the learned liturgists knew that long ago; but if the same cer- 
tainty existed on this matter as exists so far as the Antiphonary is 
concerned—-a certainty which can only be acquired by the discovery 
of an authentic copy of the Gradual, with the name of its author in- 
scribed—the editors of the works of St. Gregory would not have failed 
to place the Gradual among them, as they have done the Antiphonary, 
Modern liturgists, who have attributed to St. Gregory a part in the 
chant of the mass, rest entirely upon the evidence of Walafrid Strabo, 
who himself only cites a tradition ; whilst in the works of those litur- 
gists who enjoy ‘the creditable reputation of establishing facts by docu. 
ments, and who are of incontestable ce lebrity, such” as Marte ne," 
Bona,t Gavanti,t Muratori,g we do not find a word on this subject 
as demonstrated. 

From all that has been said in the preceding pages, it is not, then, 
assuming too much to consider as proved— 

First. ‘That a notation by means of the letters of the Latin alphabet 
existed and was in use before the introduction into Italy of the Lom- 
bardic notation, 

Secondly. ‘That this ancient notation is the only one that Saint 
Gregory was likely to be acquainted with, and that the Lombardic 
notation was unknown at Rome in the sixth century, and could only 
have found its way there in the course of the seventh. 

Thirdly. ‘That monuments of this ancient notation exist of the 
date of the sixth ce ntury, and that they are also found of the eighth, 
and even so late as the eleventh century. 

lourthly, ‘Phat the manuscript of St. Gall is not an Antiphonary ; 
and consequently, that it is not an authentic copy of that of St. 
Cares Zorn. 

As to the question whether the last named pontiff regulated the 
chant of the Gradual as well as that of the Antiphonary, as nothing 


positive is known, so we can offer nothing but conjectures on the 
subject. 


* De Ecclesiv Ritibus. Antwerp. 1736. 

t Rerum Liturgicarum libri duo. Roma, 1671. 

{ Barth. Gavanti Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum, Roma, 1736—38. 
§ Liturgia Romana Vetus, Venetiis, 1748. 
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THE OXFORD CONSTITUTIONS OF STEPHEN LANGTON, CARDINAL 
AND ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, WITH A SUMMARY PRE- 
FIXED TO EACH CONSTITUTION, 

THE PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS, MADE IN THE COUNCIL HELD AT OXFORD a.v. 1222, 
IN THE Sta YEAR OF THE REIGN OF KING HENRY THE THIRD (SON OF THE LATE 
KING JOHN), AND IN THE PONTIFICATE OF HONORIUS ThE THIRD, THE LORD 
CARDINAL STEPHEN (LANGTON), ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, BEING PRESIDENT 
OF SUCH COUNCIL. 

(Continued from p. 270. 


47, That neither monks nor regular canons shall indulge in eating or drinking at 
any other than the appointed times for their taking refreshment, unless they 
shall have first obtained permission for so doing, or unless they be weak 
or ill, or in attendance on their prelates. And all monks and regular 
canons who, from weakness or illness or any other suflicient or reasonable 
cause shall happen to dwell or be placed apart from the great body of the 
fraternity to which they belong, shall, while so living separated, have always 
with them at least two of their seniors, which seniors shall not only take 
care to repress or punish any levity of conduct, that may chance to be 
evinced or exhibited by any of the monks or regular canons so living sepa- 
rated, but shall also afterwards in full chapter give an account of the beha- 
viour of such monks and canons, and certify the manner in which they 


conducted themselves while so remaining separate and apart froin the chief 


body of the brotherhood of which they are members. And these rules and 
regulations shall apply to nuns equally as to monks and regular canons, 


l‘urthermore, since amongst many vices or failings which unhap- 
pily are but too frequently to be found amongst the religious, that 
of gluttony, or a love of feasting or drinking overmuch, is by no means 
uncommon, but, on the contrary, to a very great extent obtains with 
and intests them; we therefore do hereby ordain, decree, and direct 
that neither monks nor regular canons shall, at any time, presume or 
dare to give themselves up to or indulge in immoderate ‘ly feasting or 
drinking together; nor shall they even venture of their own authority, 
either singly or togethe 1, to take any refreshment whatever, either by 
food or drink, at any other hours or periods than those which, by the 
rules of the respective orders to which they belong, have been regu- 
lated and appointed and set apart for that purpose. If, however, any 
monk or regular canon feel himself oppressed with thirst, or <a 
hunger be eagerly desirous and greatly in need of food, he shall 1 
such case first duly apply for a licence or permission for the parpoee 
required by him, and havi ing obtained such licence or permission, he 
shall then, by virtue of the authority so granted to him, but with all 
due observance of the rules of the order of which he is a member, 
repair to and enter the refectory, and therein satisfy in moder alien 
the cravings of hunger or of thirst; but he shall on no account what- 
ever be permitted or presume or dare to gratify his appetite by volup- 
tuous feasting or drinking, or by eating or drinking overmuc ‘h, or by 
}rocuring a great varie ty or superabundance of vi: ands, but shall cone 
fine himself sole ‘ly to taking refreshment to such an exte ut as and to 
NO greater extent than is actually requisite and necessary. Irom the 
©peration and observance, however, of this general rule, we do make 


> 
an exception in favour of such of the religious as may be weak or 
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ance on their prelates, or hold offices under such prelates, And we do 
hereby further ordain, decree, and direct by this our constitution, that 
when on account of weakness, illness, or infirmity, or for some other 
sufficient or reasonable cause, any monks happen to be dwelling or to 
be placed apart and separate from the great or general body of the 
fraternity to which they belong, and under a temporary relaxation of 
the severity or austerity of the observance of the rules of the parti- 
cular order of which they are members, such monks so dwelling under 
such circumstances apart and separate from the rest, shall always on 
such occasions have with them at the least two of their seniors, which 
seniors so, as it were, having the charge of such mouks, shall take care 
to punish and repress by proper and suitable correction, or by the fear 
of such correction, any levity or impropriety of conduct that may 
perchance be exhibited or evinced by any of the monks so placed 
under their authority and care; and such seniors shall also, after 
the appointed time, during which the relaxation of the severity 
or austerity of the observance of the rules of the particular order of 
which the monks are members was to continue in force, shall have 
elapsed and expired, bear witness and certify, in full chapter, as to 
how and in what manner such monks over whom they, the seniors, 
have been so appointed and placed, have during such the period of the 
existence of the relaxation conducted and behaved themselves, and 
generally as to what manner and character of life and conversation 
has during the time in question been led or exhibited by them, And 
lastly, we do, by this our constitution, ordain, decree, and direct that 
all the rules and regulations herein made and enacted in regard to 
mouks, shall in like manner equally apply and be observed and carried 
into execution in respect to all nuns and regular canons. 


48, That the fruits, profits, revenues, or emoluments of churches or parishes shall 
not, on any account whatever, be given or let out to farm, unless for some 
good and sufficient reason, which, previously to such grant or lease having 
been made or given, shall, by the bishop of the diocese in which such 
churches or parishes are respectively situate, have been fully approved of, 
and unless also the permission of such bishop has been first obtained in 
respect to such grant or lease being made or given. 


Inasmuch as that from amongst those who are labourers in the 
vineyard of the Lord God, only such are worthy of reward as actually 
and worthily perform the duties assigned to them, and inasmuch also 
as that he who faithfully ministers at the altar does justly deserve to 
live by the altar, we therefore, with the view of not only encouraging 
such as are zealous preachers of the truths of the gospel, but also of 
distinguishing as much as possible between them and such as are not 
thus energetic, by assigning rewards to each proportionate to their 
respective merits, do by this our constitution ordain, decree, and direct 
that the fruits, profits, revenues, or emoluments of such churches or 
parishes as have been specially conferred upon or placed under the 
spiritual authority and care of certain ministers as parsons, rectors, OT 
vicars, shall not, on any account whatever, be temporarily conferred 
upon or granted or given, to any other person for the purpose of their 


being farmed by him, uuless indeed some very good and suflicient 






































cause or reason perchance exist or arise, and such cause or reason 
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having been duly stated to and approved of by the bishop in whose 
diocese or subject to whose jurisdiction such churches or parishes are 
respectively situate, such bishop has, on the strength and in conse- 
quence of such cause or reason so to him assigned and by him ap- 
proved of, granted his permission and given his consent to such fruits, 
profits, emoluments, or reveuues of the particular churches or parishes 
in question being so temporarily given or granted to or conferred upon 
such person for the purpose of their being so farmed by him; but even 
then andin all such cases it shall not be lawful to give, grant, or confer 
the right to farm the fruits, profits, emoluments, or revenues of 
churches or parishes to any persons whatever other than such as are 
duly ordained ministers of the church, and of whom, from their having 
a well known good character, it may fairly and reasonably and with 
as great a certainty as is in human affairs ‘possible, be presumed and 
expected that they will apply to good and proper uses the fruits, profits, 
emoluments, or revenues of the churches or parishes so granted 
given to or conferred upon them for such the purpose of being so 
farmed by them. 


49, ‘That no part or portion of a church or paris! shall, under the name or title 
of a benefice of such sort or description as may be lawfully held and en- 
joyed by any person already in possession of a benefice with cure of souls, 
be assigned, granted, or given to or conferred or bestowed upon any person 
whomsoever, with the view and for the purpose of rendering, by such im- 
proper deseription or misnomer of a part or portion of a church or parish, 
the person so desiring to possess such part or portion of a church or parish 
capable of holding it as a benefice, and of enjoying the fruits, profits, advan- 
taves, revenues and emoluments thereof, simultaneously with those of 
such other spiritual benefice with cure of souls as he may chance to be 
already possessed of, 


Furthermore, with the view of as skilfully as possible op posing and 
rendering of no effect the subtle and ingenious devices and improper 
intentions of some persons who, in order fraudulently to evade the 
effect and operation of the general cons stitution, have greatly laboured 

and ingeniously and er: uftily contrived to raise and invent many legal 
fictions and points of objection upon which to found means and ex- 
cilses for putting in practice and carrying into effect such evasions as 
they may be desirous of availing themselves of in regard to the pro- 
visions in such general constitution mentioned and set forth, we do 
hereby ordain, decree, and direct that it shall not be lawful for any 
person who is ‘ele ady in possession of a spiritual benefice, or in whom 
the right of patronage of and presentation to a spiritual benefice is 
vested, to bestow or confer upon, or assign, make over, grant, or give 
to any person whomsoever, any part or portion of a chae ‘h or ps arish 
und rthe fr: audulently and w rongfully assumed name, or by the fic- 
fitho bers title or dese ‘Tip tion of a benefice of such sort or Rind as may be 
legally held and enjoyed by one and the same person simultaneously 
th ap Pere + benefice having cure of souls, with the view or intent of 
rendering, by means of suc h misnomer or wrong dese ription of a part 
or portion of a church or parish so improperly and for no good pur- 
pose divided, the person thus seeking to hold ‘such part or portion of 
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a church or parish, thereby capable of possessing such part or portion, 
and holding it as and under the name of a benefice, and receiving and 
enjoying the fruits, profits, revenues, advantages, and emoluments 
connected with or arising out of such part or portion of a church or 
parish, so for such purpose improperly divided and misnamed, simul- 
taneously with the fruits, profits, revenues, advantages, and emoluments 
of any other (and rightly so called) spiritual benefice of which he 
at such time happen to be possessed. 
Doctors’ Commons, 


may 


Joun WILLIAM WHITE. 
( To be continued.) 


ON THE DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Concluded from p. 282.) 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Ix the Memoir of Bishop Pearson prefixed to his “ Minor Theological 
W orks,”’ lately published at the Oxford University Press, by the Rey. 
i. Churton, reference is made (p. Ixxxi.) to the conjecture offered in 
one of the papers of the preceding series, (Brit. Mag., vol. xv. p. 631,) 
as to the author of Pearson’s promotion to the see of Chester. The 
remark there mace, that it was probably through the influence of 
Archbishop Sheldon that Pearson was raised to the bench, it is satis- 
factory to find, is, as Mr. Churton observes, “ placed beyond a doubt 
by the venerable Dr. Routh’s note on Burnet, vol. i. p. 3821,” of which 
the compiler of these papers was not at the time aware. Mr, Churton 
gives, in the appendix tothe Memoir (p, exix.) the letter addressed 
by Pearson to Archbishop Sheldon, to which Dr, Routh refers. It 
is preserved among the Sheldon papers in the Bodleian library, and 
is as follows :— 
“ May it please your Grace, 

“T understand by your grace’s letter that his majesty is pleased most gra- 
ciously to give mee the bishoprick of Chester, and to suffer mee to keepe the 
archdeaconry of Surrey in commendam with it; and I hope I shall never be so 
wretchedly unthankefull as to forget his majesty’s favours. In the meane 

time I most gratefully ac knowledge the greatnesse of your grace’s undeserved 


kindnesse in enclining his majesty to that good opinion of mee, and interesting 


yourselfe in the affaires, and for the good of him who has never yet bin so 
happy or just as to be in the least serviceable to you. 


‘*] have appointed my nephew, Charles Wren, to passe the seales at present, 
being deteined for some dayes by the pressing businesse of our college audit ; 
but after that, shall be ready to attend your grace’s commands or directions, 


being most desirous to expresse the sense which I have of your favours, as best 
bescemeth 


“ Your grace’s 
‘* Most dutifull and most 
** Obedient servant, 


“Trin. Coll, Dee. 3. 1072. ** JoHN PEARSON.” 


To the Most Reverend Father in God, Gilbert, 
‘Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ” 
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In vol. xvi. p. 512, where mention is made, in a letter of Tillotson’s, 
of his own appointment to the deanery of St. Paul’s, and that of his 
friend, the dean of Norwich, (Dr. John Sharp, afterwards Archbishop 
of York,) to the deanery of Canterbury, reference should have been 
made to the Life of Archbishop Sharp by his son, Archdeacon Sharp, 
(vol. i. pp. 103-—105,) where the following passage occurs :— 


“Not long after, and in the same year [1689,] these two friends, who 
still rose together both in their characters and preferments, received notice of 
more public trusts reposed in them by his Majesty, King William. Dr. 
Sharp received his at Norwich, from the Earl of Nottingham, by the following 
letter :— 


‘ Sir, * Whitehall, Sept. 7, 1689. 
‘Dr. Tillotson being removed to the deanery of Paul’s, I must wish you 
jov of that of Canterbury, which the King has given you. This need not 
hasten your journey to London (though I should be glad to see you at any 
time), because it cannot be perfected till Dr. Stillingfleet be actually Bishop 
of Worcester. I should be extremely rejoiced to hear you have recovered 
your health, which no man wishes you more than, 


‘Your most affectionate humble servant, 
‘ Norringuam.’” 

This letter is worthy of remark as supplying another instance, in 
addition to those which have been already given in the course of the 
preceding series, of the manner in which, in former times, secretaries 
of state and other ministers of the crown uniformly spoke of the dis- 
posal of ecclesiastical appointments as proceeding from the crown 
itself, not from the minister. It-is the more observable in the instance 
here referred to, because his biographer goes on to tell us, “ Dr. 
Sharp was not ignorant to whose interest and application in great mea- 
sure he must be indebted for this unlooked for favour, as will appear 
by his modest letter of acknowledgment to his lordship.” It will be 
recollected that Dr. Sharp had been chaplain to Lord Nottingham’s 
father, when Lord Chancellor Finch. “ It is to your father, my lord, 
and yourself,” he says in his letter, “ that, under God, I owe all that 
I have in this world... . . Ithankfully accept the place which the 
King, through your lordship’s mediation, designs for me. And if my 
abilities to serve God and the church in that post were but equal to 
my desires, Iam sure neither his majesty nor your lordship will re- 
pent of your preferring me.” 

In vol. xvii, p. 20, reference is made to the manner in which Lord 
Chancellor Finch (temp. Charles I.) had laid upon this his chaplain, 
Dr. Sharp, the duty and responsibility of recommending persons for 
the crown patronage vested in the chancellor. 'The reference in the 
note should have been to vol. xvi. p. 275, note §. 

In some of the earlier papers, in particular, some errata occur, the 
correction of which will be found, in each case, at the head of the 
next paper in the series. In one instance, in vol. xvi., compare errata 
p. 809, with p. 387, 

'o these must be added the following :— 

In vol. xi, p. 144, line 32, for prebend read prebendaries; p. 146, 


}: P : " 
a hs, Sor ( herry read Cheny ; p- 147, line a; for meeted read 
ieee esf, . 
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In vol. xvi. p. 273, line 12 from bottom, for that recorded, read 
the; and in vol. xix. p. 626, heading, line 3, for p. 29, read p. 276. 

kor convenience of reference to the notices of appointinents in the 
Irish church, it may be well here to observe, that the articles, vol. 
xix. p. 626, vol. Xx. pp. 12, 134, 257, and 379, sqq., are in a manuer 
parenthetic, breaking off the history of Bis shop Gibson’s “ ecclesias- 
tical ministry,” and going back through the times of Archbishop hing 
to the era of the Revolution, in order to complete the historical review 
by extracts from the second volume of Bishop Mant’s “ History of the 
Church of Ireland,” which was not published when this period was 
in hand, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
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ihe Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


SECONDARY PUNISHMENT. 


Sir,—I pone I shall not be treading in the track which you would wish ‘ 
to prescribe for your correspondents in calling your attention to a 
state of the law in England which I cannot but conceive exceedingly 
demoralizing to rich and poor. 


a We have for some centuries protested, earnestly and faithfully, | 
"a believe, against the Roman system of indul; sences. We do not charge 
a the Romanists with vending licences to sin with impunity, but we : 
i say that the effect of their practice is to derange the Christian syste 

ae and place the rich man in a more favourab le spiritu: al posit on than 


the poor. IT know not, however, how this view is to be sustained 
by us with any consistency, while every week the police reports 
shew, that we hold the principle in morals which is excluded trom 
religion, 
I allude to the universal practice of the law in visiting certain small 
Be offences with the alternative of a small fine, or an imprisonment 
. out of all proportion to its amount. The uniform effect is this—that 
the rich man may get drunk, insult females, assault the puiice, and 
perform many other like exploits with relative, nay, almost absolute, 
e unpunity, The man whose debauch has cost him two or three 
guineas cannot possibly feel the fine of five shi lings with whic ‘h the 
law would visit him should he make his situation verv conspicuous, 
While the poor man does penance in a jail for a fault, in him, of le-s 
moral turpitude, 


Would it not be a good thing, then, if some periodical hints ¢ uld 


5 be given to Christian senators on desirableness of unity of punis!i- 
if ment, for all such offences at least as come before the police vga r 
sa in lam aw are olf the great a fliculties of fine ling sec ‘ond: ry punis «l})me 
. ee but I cannot help thinking that drunkenness, insult, and petty assault, 
aoe might easily be avenged on rich and poor alike, without dispropor- 
¥ 
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tionately wounding the more sensitive feelings, or degrading the aris- 
tocratic reveller. 

It is, indeed, no longer suitable to the state of feeling of the age 

» place offenders in the stocks, and pelt them with rotten eggs, to 
tie them to the cart-tail and flog them, still less to maim or distigure 
their persons, but surely solitary confinement for very short periods j in 
very small cells seems to meet the necessities of the case. 

Solitary confinement for six, twelve, or twenty-four hours, on prisou 
fare, would be a substantial punishment. ‘The offender would not be 
mnissed irom the circle of his friends, his very name need not be de- 
manded or published, his hair need not be cut off, nor his wig taken 
away ; but, be he rich or poor, he would thus have a quiet day or so 
given him to refleet upon the folly of passion, intoxication, and pug- 
nacity, and come out of his nook with a feeling on his own mind that 
the law had the best of it. 

lam well aware that something like this may have been often said 
before, but I think it is a matter which Christian legislators should 
be reminded of now and then. It is legal popery, which visits on the 
person of the poor man that which it does not even visit upon the 
property of the rich. The last end, however, might be accomplished 
with great facility in a less unjust mode than the imposition of a fixed 
fine, Why should not every man pay a week’s rental of his house 
or lodgings, or ten, twenty, or thirty per cent. on his assessed taxes for 
each offence in which small fines (as they are called) are now im- 
posed, which fines are more than all the worldly possessions of one 
man, and less than the cost of a single meal to another 


SERUs, 


QUERIFES.—CREDENCE TABLES, ETC. 


Sin,—Allow me to request the insertion of the following queries in 
your next number, in the hope that some of your correspondents a 
be jnduced to Catal answers to them, whic h I shall very thankfully 
rece ive. 

Is there any authority for the use of “ eredence tables” in our church ? 
[ can nowhere find any ailusion, direct or indirect, to these (as it seems 
tome) unne cessary, and, i it might be, often incony enient, additions to 
our church furniture. 

If the elements are reverently brought from the vestry, or other 
convenient place, by the churchw ‘arde ns, and presented to the minister, 
is not the same end attained as by the use of the credence table, and 
ithout risk of offence ? 
Secondly. What is the probable intention of the eighteenth canon, 
When it directs that, in time of divine service, “due and lowly reverence 
hall be done by all persons present,” at the mention of the Lord 
Jesus? Does this apply to erery mention of the name, not in the 
creeds only, and the prayers, but also whenever it occurs in the lessons 
and in the sermon ? I see some persolis how the head on every OCCa- 
sion through the whol service; but if this be intended, the reader and 
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preacher are as much bound as the congregation to bow the head or 
the Knee, (which is implied in “due and low ly reverence ;’) and | 
think this can hardly be intended. My own notion (and practice ) is, 
that the order is limited to the act of worship, and does not extend to 
the reading and preaching. While on this subject, I cannot but express 
my regret that many clergymen, ap parently driven into @ vicious 
extreme by the mistaken fear of formality, should so putntedly omit the 
customary inclination of the head on mentioning our Lord’s name in 
the creeds, This is surely a very questionable proof of right feeling, 
and lays them open to a worse imputation than any charge of formal- 
ism could be, based on so ancient and reasonable a practice, with scrip- 
ture and church authority besides for its support. 1 would earnestly 
press this on the sertous attention of any of my brethren in the ministry 
whose eye may glance on this letter, to whom these remarks will 
apply. One clergyman of my acquaintance has recently given up the 
practice of bowing in the creeds, although it is not very long since he 
admitted to me that he considered it a proper and scriptural custom. 

Lastly. IT would beg leave to ask on what “ authority,” not in 
acknowle dged force, are “ stone altars’ introduced into the churches 
professedly built on strict principles of ecc lesiastical propriety, in obvious 
contradiction, as it seems to me, to the requirements of the eighty- 
second canon, directing the provision of “a decent communion-t: able’ 
(and by the wording of the canon clearly a moveable one) “ in every 
chureh?” 

1 have no objection to the “stone altar”? in common with many 
who condemn its use because it is found in Romanist churches; but I 
have never met with any proof or evidence whatever of its “ catholicity” 
or pramitive character ; nor can T perceive any important or even useful 
end to be gained by the introduction of that which was disused on no 
insufficient or mistaken grounds. On the other hand, [ think 1 sce very 
decided objections to any alterations ofa long established and warranted 
usage, In the need/ess offence (and is it not therefore sinful 7) which it 
gives to many plous minds; in the disunion which it fosters and pro- 
motes; and in the possible encouragement which it may give to the 
erroneous opinions entertained by many, and indus triously propa- 
gated, as to the sense which really sound and orthodox churehmen 
affix to the sacrifice of the euch arist, as if they held a doctrine little, if 
at all, differing from the “sacrifice of the altar,” as taught by the 
church of Rome. This is a subject which might occupy far abler pens 
than mine at great le ngth. I have reason to apologize for the length 
to which my “ queries” have unconsciously extended, and remain, Si, 

Your obedient sery ant, 


BAAL SHALISHAH, OR MARS TRIFORMIS. 


Sinj— As Mars was the father of Romulus, the founder of the city, we 
might naturally expect that he would hold a prominent place, and be 
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the leading deity in the mythology of Rome. Mars was so in fact. 

but he has sadly fallen from his high estate, though we still find clear 

traces of his earlier greatness in our extant authors. The old Italian 
Mars corresponds to the eastern Baal, the god of nature, or the sun. 
Baud mepocort Aeyera eds, Os Eat O modsquris” Apne (tymolog. Gud.) 
The Assyrians were the first to erect a pillar to this Mars, and to wor- 
ship him asa god; and even to the present day he is in Persian called 
Baal, which bei ‘ing interpreted signifies Ares, the god of battles, (Chron. 
Pasch. 1. p. 6 and other authors i in Movers’ Phoniz., p. 187.) Aretas, 
Artes, or “ Carth,” which is Saturn, is explained to be Mars, see xxy. 
p. 405, and both are the sun: Apud Assyrios Bel dicitur quadam 
sacrorum ratione et Saturnus et Sol. (Serv. in Agn. i, 783.) The 
identity of Mars with Hercules is well established. Tupdéetg, the planet 

Mars: by the Greeks it is called Ares, and by the Egyptians and 
astronomers, Pyroeis, and by the Chaldeans, Hercules. (Ktymolog, 
Magn.) deoushan pontificalem ritum idem est Hercules et Mars, 
(Serv. in Adn, viii. 275.) Hercules et apud pontifices idem qui et 

Mars habetur. (Macrob. Sat. iii, 12.) Martis sidus quod quidam Her- 
culis voeant. (Plin. H. N. i. 6.) 

Both Baal and Mars had numerous epithets or attributes, but were 
more particularly known under three leading and distinctive characters. 
‘The primeval deity became active at creation in a threefold form, 
Baal Shalishah, Belus ‘Triformis: the name occurs 2 Kings, iv, 42; 
1 Sam. ix. 4. In the language of the old cosmogony, the monad re- 
solved itself into a triad: 6 XaXcaioe év rot¢g Noyiotg 

“rijacde yito ev Towacos KOATOLOLY exapxeO’ dtarTa” 

Kui mad 

“rijace yao &K TeLdcog TAY TVEVpLA TAaTHP éxépage.”  Laydus de Mens. 
lle de 

“This threefold representation of nature, as a producing, a pre- 
serving, and a destroying power, coincides again with the triple cha- 

racter of Baal as the sun in its yearly course. As Adonis, he is the 
sun in spring: Mars-Hercules, who kills him, is the glowing heat in 
summer: and Saturn is the sun in winter, when exhausted nature 
gathers fresh powers for the new productions of another year: and 
this divis ion again runs parallel with the morning, midday, and even- 
ing sun,” (Movers, p. 188.) 

Mars, like Baal, is merely a title, both of them signifying lord.” 
Syriac, mara, maran, marna, lord: Maran-atha, the Lord cometh, 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, See “ Mars,” xx. p. 411. The general title, there- 
fore, requires some qualification, as the Syrian Mars, Mars Quirinus, 
vc. But the Italian Mars was worshipped principally under the same 
three leading attributes as Baal. Mars Quirinus was the sun in spring, 
which causes growth and bloom: Mars Gradivus, in scorching sum- 
mer, brought sea and decay: Mars Silvanus, or Saturn, was the 
sun in winter, when the earth was bare and barren, but the operations 
of manuring, ploughing, &e., were preparing for renewed life in 
another year. Mars, cum sevit, Gradivus dicitur: cum tranquillus 
est, Quirinus. (Serv, in Aun, i, 296.) Votum pro bubus, ut valeant, 
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sic facito: Marti Silvano in silva interdius, &e. (Cato R. R. ¢. 83.) 
Virgil gives Silvanus the epithet of “ senex,’ and Horace calls him 
Tutor finium, which is Terminus. In a story much misunderstood, 
Silvanus is made the son of the Sybarite Cr this and a she- goat, (/Hlian. 
Animal, vi. 42:) the proper representation is, that Mars Silvanus was 
the son of Crath or © Carth.”” Mars Silvanus, or Saturn, with Gra. 
divus and Quirinus, was son of an older Mars, just as the e Ider Cronus 
was father of a younger Cronus, Jupiter Be lus, and Apollo. (use). 
Pr. Ev. 1. 10.) 

In our extant authors we occasionally meet with these three lead- 
ing characters of Mars, but in an unobserved form. St. Augustine 
says, that at the founding of the Capitoline temple all the deities made 
way except Mars, Terminus, and Juventas: cedere omnes voluerunt, 
preter Martem, Terminum, Juventatem, (De Civ. Dei, iv. 23 and 29, ) 
On occasion of a prodigy, the gods appeased were, Juventas, Hercules, 
and Genius, (Liv. xxi. 62.) In a treaty of Rome with Carthage, the 
gods invoked were Jupiter Lapis (Perminus), Mars, and Einualius 
(Quirinus), Polyb. i. 25, The particular order of priests, the Sali, 
were attached only to Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus : qui sunt in tuteld 
Jovis, Martis, Quirini, dicti Salu, (Serv. in Aén. vill. 663) and the 
Klamines of these three deities had precedence, (Kestus v. Ordo Sacerd.) 
The spoils taken from an enemy were dedicated to these three deities, 
according to their importance : the Opima Spolia to Jupiter Feretrius, 
the second to Mars, and the third to Janus Quirinus, (Festus v. Op, 
Spol.) ‘Phe su-ovi-taurilia were offered to Mars in his three characters 
of Janus (Quirinus), Mars (Gradivus), and Jupiter (Terminus), Cato 
R. Roe. bal. In short, Mars, under the three characters of Quirinus, 
Gradivus, and Silvanus, or ‘Terminus, was the leading deity of the 
original Roman Pantheon - KUT ATOL Deore TOU f(p00 : Rosetta mtone, 
line XNXXIX. 

Mars has been much misunderstood. From considering the whole 
character, and partiousery the attributes, of Mars Silvanus, Hartung 
came to the conclusion that this deity was not so much the god of 
war, as that he a re sided over the weapons and armour of war, (Relig 
der Romer, vol. u. p. 106); but T have found express testimony that 
Mars, like Tabal Cain, Was an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron: 6 * Apy yurdwou Kae oC poU EVOETIC EYEVETO. Lydus Mens. iv, 27. 
The Mamurius who wrought the sacred ancilia was Mars himself, ot 
at least his representative: he is thus invoked at the close of the 
Carmen Fratr. Arval., “ finos Mamor juvato :” which explains the 
line of Ovid, “ nominaque extremo carmine nostra sonent.” [asti, 1. 


390. Plato, in Kusebius, says that the Ieevptian Vulean was wor- 


shipped as the inventor of the instruments of war and husbandry : the 
epithet Silvanus shews that this must have been the ease with Mars 
also: or rather, Mars, the father of Romulus, was the same Genius, § 
Vulean the father of Servius Tullius: however 
tinction, it was said that Mars represented 
earthly fire, (ydus Mens. 1. 7.) 

The common symbol of Mars is said to have been a spear: Rome 
antiquitus statuam Miartis fuisse hastam, dicit historicus Varro, (Cle- 


‘ , 


, to maintain some dis- 
aérial fire, and Vulc 
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mens Alex. in Protreptico;) but as the cause of pestilence and abor- 
tions, he was represented dyaXkoc damidwy, and was considered a&rére- 
poe tv Deore @edc; the first chorus in CEdip. ‘T'yrann, pray that this un- 
quiet spirit may be laid at the bottom of the sea, or be struck with the 
thunderbolt of Jove. Such was the fate of Typho; and Wilkinson 
remarks, “ ‘The connexion of ‘Typho and Mars, of both of whom the 
hippopotamus was s said to be an emblem, is singular ; and there appears 
to be a great analogy between He ay and other of the re puted 
Typhonian figures.’ ae Anc. Egypt. iv. p. 480.) 1 have to discuss the 
eharacter of the Aé gy pto-'Tuse an TFyphouian Mars, and only add 
here that the bean was sacred to him,” Apeoc éé 6 kvaptoc, Lydus, iv, 29, 
which at once identifies Mars with labius, Babys, or ‘lypho: see 
“ Hebe,” vol. xxv. p. 180. 

I shall now proceed with the three attributes, Quirinus, Gradivus, 
and Silvanus, 

V. B. WINNING, 
Bedford. 


LITURGICAL QUERIES. 


Sir,—It has always appeared to me strange that a custom should so 
long and universally have prevailed of using a collect, or some other 
prayer, with the Lord’s Prayer, before the sermon; and that, even 
since attention has been so strongly drawn to rubrical niceties, few 
except marked Tractarians have deviated therefrom, and such rather 
in) conformity to the rubric following the Nicene creed than in obe- 
dience to the Aet of Uniformity, which, by prescribing that the ser- 
vice appointed for that time of the day in the Common Prayer shall 
be read before every sermon or lecture, precludes every alteration 
therein or addition thereto, as well intermediately as otherwise; and 
b ing sanctioned by the undoubted authority ot parliament, seventy 


years subsequent to the canons of more questionable authority, must 


as fully have repealed, and even proseribed, the filty-fifth canon as if 


it had been expressly mentioned. Indeed, the use of the bidding 
prayer after the Litany is an absurd pie ce of tautology, having been 
aap d to those times when on! y certain ministers were licensed to 
preach, and such were allowed to do so without having the Common 
Prayer first read, using said bidding prayer as a guarantee of their 
orthodoxy or loyalty. But as the 55th canon e xpressly require s the 
lo ri therein pre: scribed, or one to a similar effect, even if still valid, 
it could be no excuse for the use of either collects or e xtempore prayer, 
according to each man’s faney. As there can be no justification in 
olng what is thus clearly forbidde ‘ny so has it appeared to me more 
than doubtful whether there be any obligation to a practice so Incon- 
Ventently adding to the minister's exhaustion and the length of the 

Hing service, as repeating, in addition thereto and immediately 
'r, the Communion Service, which, it seems to be generally 
agreed, Was originally distinet, and designed to be used apart and at 
erent time, constituting an entire service by itself, and appears 
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to have been recognised as such by all the Common Prayer books, 
excepting the last now in use. But even in this, though there is no. 
thing direct or implied against their being used together, the offices 
still remain distinct; nor does the section above referred to of the 
Act of Uniformity directly interdict, or even virtually militate against, 
preaching a sermon or lecture, either after the Litany or Communion 
Service, at any interval between the time appointed for morning and 
evening prayer. In fact, as it is clear that law divine and human 
contemplate only one morning and evening in each day, so can the 
services respectively appropriated thereto, be each only once properly 
used; while the inconvenient and little edifying custom of repeating 
the eve ning service, sometimes with little or no interval, is an innova- 
tion neither sanctioned nor contemplated by the framers of our Com- 
mon Prayer, or the Act of Uniformity. And surely, it must impress 
any dissenter or stranger with no very favourable impression of the 
wisdom and profitableness of our ritual, who, attending service in what 
is called the afternoon, and then again in the evening, should hear 
not only exactly the same prayers, but the same psalms and _ portions 
of scripture repeated, ofttimes to nearly the same congregation, when 
so many equally instructive parts of Scripture are not ‘likely to be 
heard for months, As it would have been well when daily service 
ceased or became unusual, that some provision should have been made 
for the more general or profitable instruction of the people on Sundays 
in scripture knowledge, so when the pressure for church room or other 
cause induced our rulers to sanction what is now called the third 
or evening service, and which, being the last in the day, properly 
claimed to itself the form which had been used in the : afte rnoon, it 
would certainly have been more judicious to have provided the desi- 
deratum of a third service, or legal introduction to the lecture, by en- 


joining, permitting, or otherwise sanctioning, so far as their authority 


went, the use of the Communion Servic e, ative, or when there is 70 
communion, or actual administration of the Lord’s Supper, with a 
sermon. And can you or any of your correspondents inform me 
what legitimate objection could be raised there to, or how any incumbent 
could be inhibite 2 or punished, who should think fit in his chureh, to 
have performed at the usual or an earlier hour, the morning service, 
with a sermon, but ewithout the Communion ? and at that part of the 
day which, though strictly speaking p.M., or afternoon, is commonly 

called morning (be tween one and four), should have the Holy Com- 
munion celebrated according to the entire order prescribed, or to the 
end of the Nicene Creed, read before a sermon, to be followed by the 
prayer for the church militant; and should then again, at the “close 
of the day or evening, read, for the first and last time, the proper 
evening service with sermon ? 


Ekeraou. 






















































NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Sketches of Christianity in North India. By the Rev, M. Wilkinson, Mis- 
sionary. Small 8vo. Seeley. 


TueEsE sketches are somewhat desultory reviews of a life, labours, 
and converts of the missionaries who have laboured in North India 
from the commencement of the attempts to Christianize that country. 
They appear, however, to have been hastily compiled, the whole vo- 
lume apparently not having been in MS, at the commencement of 
the printing, or having been much curtailed during that process. 

Worse than this, there is a somewhat violent attack upon Bishop's 
College, at p. 283, which, however it might have been expected from 
the tone of many passages, is not the less to be regretted, occurring, 
as it does, in the work of an eye-witness of events and an acquaint- 
ance of persons that can never be forgotten. 

These are the drawbacks upon a work which the writer of this no- 
tice has read through with great interest. It commences, as its title 
would intimate, with sketches of the lives and labours of Ziegenbalg 
and Pluteho, the first Danish missionaries (1706), and continues to 
follow, with interstices, the thread of events until 1826. And really, 
the heart must be very cold which is unaffected by the generous 
efforts and sustained self-denial of the few who for many vears, amid 
contumely and opposition, did what they could to keep their country- 
men from becoming heathens, and m: ike the heathens Christians. The 
question is not, whether all the views ineculeated by the missionaries 
were perfectly sound and unexceptionable ; it is, whether any portion 
whatever of revealed truth is not valuable, and any portion of it im- 
bued with the true spirit of Christian love and C hristian prineiple of 
incaleulable value. If church discipline has been negleeted or de- 
spised, who are to blame? Writing about 1826, Mr. W. says,— 

“ T confess Tam ashamed of our universities. ‘They have given us bishops, 
but not one missionary. Men of missionary spirit have gone forth to this 
part of India, as we have seen, in the devote iuene of a Brown anda Buchanan, 
a Corrie and : Martyn, but they were not left at liberty for full missionary 
labour. . . . Calcutta has always been a much neglected field of missionary 
effort. Instead of fi fty, seldom more than one, missionary has been labouring 
there at the same time. . . . Meanwhile, our dissenting brethren are accumu- 
lating around us. At this time we had ten dissenting ministers of different 
kinds constantly labouring at Calcutta, (since increased to more than twenty.)” 
—p. 233. 

The impression left by a perusal of this volume is, on the whole, 
favourable to the progress of Christianity in India. ‘The accounts of 
‘ects springing up in the bosom of idolatry, and embracing compara- 
tively pure forms of theism; of others, without oral instruction, 
adopting the teaching of the Ne »w Testament; and again, of the deep 
and general interest with which Dr. Mill's great work, the “ Christo 
Sangita,” is perused by the class of men whose opinions are most 
likely to influence their countrymen, all shew a tendeney to move- 
mi , in the Indian mind, and encourage a hope that the faith of the 
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Christian may ultimately prevail against the incongruous mass of 
error to which it is exposed. The following scene is well outlined, 
and deeply interesting. 

“ The following scene in one of my missionary excursions at a Mela, wil] 
convey perhaps a better idea of living modes of thought upon this subject. 

“ To. day, at the fair, 1 met with a very extraordinary character. He was 
covered with a dark, coarse blanket, made of sheep’s wool, and his whole 
appearance was that of a rustic day-labourer. A crowd of people were as- 
sembled before a Pundit, who was engaged in reading a portion of one of the 
Poorans, among whom this man was standing, very near to where we took 
our position. A conversation was soon begun by asking the Pundit what he 
was reading, and afterwards to what school he belonged. He first defended 
the idolatrous system, and, when driven to a dilemma, merely said, it was all 
illusion, and took refuge in the Vedant system, with which he shewed himself 
pretty well acquainted as a system of Pantheism. ‘ God is one, and there is 
no second,’ was his thesis. He was asked what was the nature of this one 
sole, self existing being; to which he replied, ‘ His nature is inexplicable.’ Is 
he matter or spirit?) ‘ Both.’ In his original existence he was pure spirit; 
this material system is a body with which he has clothed himself, as with a 
garment—as a spirit, he is without attributes—now that he is in the power or 
under the dominion of matter, he is subject to passions—i.e., you mean the 
original pure spirit is? * Yes.’ Is it so voluntarily or by constraint? ‘ Vos 
luntarily.’ Then he was originally a being capable of volition. He willed to 
be under the dominion of matter. How can you call a pure, simple spirit, 
capable of volition, (nir-gun)—i.e., without attributes, or qualities, proper- 
ties, &c.? volition is the property of a thinking being; it results from reflection, 
and action is the result of both. Nothing can act but spontaneously. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, for any but a thinking being to act. There can be no liberty 
where there is no idea of the action to be performed. ‘ It is not so written 
in the Vedas. The Vedas describe Brahm, the self-existent in his original 
state, wholly without thought, and the Vedas are eternal truths.’ But who 
awoke him from this apathetic state? You say no external power existed save 
himself: admitting this, how came he to awake from this state of slumber? 
mind! no external power existed. The poor man’s features were quite cone 

torted from anger, and with such a satanic look, he said violently, ‘ Did you 

come here to falsify our holy books?’ He was simply told that truth could 
never suffer from candid investigation. The sentence was scarcely finished, 
when the rustic looking man, who was standing just by, roused himself, and 
poured forth such a tlow of real eloquence as I never before heard from any 
Pundit I had ever before conversed with. The idolatrous system he cone 
demned as childish and foolish. This was pretty well received; but on des 
nouncing the Vedas in the most unqualified and in very unmeasured terms, he 
was interrupted by a sneering, sarcastic rebuke from the disputant. This was 
too much, and with eyes striking lightning, he quoted for several minutes, most 
beaut!fully and fluently, passages from the Vedas contradictory of each other. 
It is impossible to conceive of a more intense silent inte! rest than the whole 
crowd manifested. Every countenance seemed all astonishment, while the 
orator concluded by telling the co they were all fools, following cunning-ilevised 
fables, the dupes of the priesthood. He then walked off, ‘and we followed 
him, when the following conversation took place :— 

*« Do you live near here ?—I have now no settled residence. 

“* How long have you thought as you now do on the subject of the Hindoo 
religion ?—Several years. | have read the Vedas over often, and found them 
inconsistent with themselves, and contrary to reason. [lence so many sects 
have arisen. No one understands them, and no one interprets them alike. 

«What is your own opinion with respect to God and religion: 1—[ bee 
lieve all religions to be the invention of interested men, and reject all. 
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“ ¢ Do you find peace of mind in your infidelity? Does your soul find rest 
in anything ’—No; I am in the world like a child in the womb. 

«What idea have you of your origin and end? Whence you are, and 
whither going ?—My mind is like a mirror that reflects a thousand images, 
Sometimes I have fancied that I had got the thing, (truth,) but it always 
makes a fool of me: [ find it like a will-with-a-wisp. 

“«« Did you ever hear of the Christian religion ?—Never till this morning, 
and what I heard was very reasonable; give me a copy of your Scriptures, 
and I will investigate them.’ 

“ He was immediately presented with a copy, accompanied with an earnest 
prayer, that he might read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its sacred truths, 

“ T saw him no more.”’"—pp. 343-345. 


The Appendix carries down the scenes of these sketches to a much 
later date, containing scenes in the episcopate of the present Bishop of 
Calcutta, 


The Confession of our Christian Faith, commonly called the Creed of St. Atha- 
nasius, illustrated from the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, by 
Parallel Passages from the Greek and Latin Writers of the first five centuries, 
and the Apostles and Nicene Creeds. By the Rev, John Radcliffe, M.A., 
Rector of St. Anne, Limehouse, &c. Rivingtons. 8vo. pp. 510. 


Tue design of this book seems very useful—namely, to remove the igno- 
rance of the laity regarding the Athanasian creed, and Mr. Radcliffe 
has evidently bestowed great labour in the compilation of his work. 
To form anything like an accurate judgment of the execution of it 
would require no little time. But on looking through the volume, two 
or three matters have appeared to deserve notice. The account of 
Nestorius in the preface, that he ‘ denied the divinity of Christ,” and 
of Apollinarius, in the index of heresies, that he ** denied that Christ 
had a soul,” are surely calculated to mislead the reader. 

And perhaps still more serious injury may be done by bringing before 
“ the common Christian, as the phrase is, or the middle class of society,” 
for whose use the book is avowedly designed, some of the passages 
quoted from the fathers. For example, from Theophilus, where 
he says that “the three days which preceded the (creation of ) lights 
(Gen. i. 14) were types of the Trinity, God, his word, and his wis- 
dom.” And likewise the following, from Tertullian and Optatus, on 
the well-known ecabalistic exposition of the word «yOuc. “ But we, 
little fish, are born in water,” &c. “This is the fish, by which is 
meant Christ; which by the invocation in baptism, is introduced into 
the fontal waters, that what had been water, might, from the word 
fish,be called fish-pond,” &c. Such passages, to mere English readers, 
seein far more likely to do harm than good; to give them very false 
hotions of the value and character of the writings of the fathers, and, 
Perhaps, disgust them altogether with the study of Christian anti- 
quity. 

More seriously objectionable is the note which Mr. Radcliffe has 
appended to the word “ fish,” in the foregoing quotation from Tertul- 
lian ; for, having quoted Jer. xvi. 16, Amos, iv. 2, Hab. i. 15, he adds, 
“ Do we ask, of whom and what days spake these prophets thus?” 


And then, referring to Matt. iv. 15, and Luke, v. 2, and the promise 
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contained in Matt. iv. 19, and Luke, v.10, he says— Which promise 
can be only thus explaine “l: that as they drew fish out of the waters, 
and gathered them in their drag, and ‘caught them in their nets, so 
should they draw out men through the w aters of baptism, and catch 
and gather them of every kind into their net, his church. And thus 
the prophets and the gospels meet together in unity of purpose.” 

It is hardly possibly to reprobate with too much severity this method 
of treating the Word of God. Surely any person who will orly read 
Hab. i. 16, must see that it is almost bordering on profaneness to 
interpret the preceding verse as a prophecy of the apostles, as if they 
were the persons whom the prophet describes, as catching men in their 
net, and gathering them in their drag. If ever the authority of Holy 
Scripture is to be overturned, it is most probable it will be by this 
mystical and spiritual system of explanation. 





Lachryme Ecclesic. By the Rev. George Wyatt, LL.B,, F.S.A., Rector of 
Burghwallis. Cleaver. Small 8vo. pp. 340. 


Mr. Wyatt's object in this work is ‘to compress and methodize into 
a reasonable and readable shape” “ Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy.” 
Whatever may be the effect of his book in irritating dissenters, “the 
tone of it is not very likely to win them to the church. Archbishop 
Sancroft would have recommended more gentle methods. ‘The facts 
of the history of the great rebellion should be known and remembered 

—and dissenters should be reminded of them—but it seems hopeless to 
ask a dissenter to read an author who begins, as Mr. Wyatt does, with 
telling him that “It was an aphorism at once happy, witty, and true, 
attributed to Dr. Johnson, and very like his vigorous, epigrammiatic way, 
that ‘the devil was the first dissenter.’”’ There is no disputing about 
tastes. Even if Dr. Johnson dad said it in his ‘ vigorous, epigram- 
matie way,” the writer would have expected a clergyman to have 
paused before he called such a sentence either happy, witty, or true. 
To the majority of churchmen, it is to be hoped, such profane jesting 
on a subject so awful will appear very injurious to the cause it is 
brought to advocate. 

The Four Prophetic Empires, and the Kingdom of Messiah; being an Exposition 
of the First two Visions of Daniel. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Seeley. 12mo, pp. 446. 

Mr. Birks, in his second chapter, lays down ten “ maxims, which 

seem to lie at the basis of all sound expositions of propheey.” The 

tenth is as follows :— 

“10, That the year-day theory is no gratuitous assumption; but supported 
by a remarkable variety of concurrent evidence, which amounts to a moral 
demonstration of its truth."—p. 12. 

Really, this does seem nearly as surprising as if any one should say 
the same of Ptolemy's theory of the solar system. 





Abbey Church ; or, Self-Control and Self-Conceit. Small Svo, Burns. 
Onr of the dullest books that can be well imagined. 
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Wild Love, and other Tales. From the German of De La Motte Fouque. 
Burns. Small Svo. 


“ You ask who I am? ha! ha! ha! ha! 
You ask who lam? ha! ha! 
A merry poor devil, 
With little of evil, 
Who loves to be jolly, ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Who loves to be jolly, ha! ha!"—p. 9. 
Tuts may be very “ catholic” poetry, for anything the writer knows, 
but certainly it must seem rather surprising to those who have re- 
garded Mr. Burns as a religious publisher. The whole volume is 
full of the most improbable and extravagant romance, and is really 
calculated to prove most injurious to the class of readers into whose 
hands it is likely to come. ‘The death of Kunimund, in “ Wild 
Love,” is as pretty a specimen of exaggerated nonsense as one could 
wish to see. 

Perhaps, however, the account of the inscription on his tomb ts 
the most wonderful part of the story. On the gravestone was placed 
these words,— 

‘UBUD Hove!” 

And then we are told that— 

“ Amala often looked on the monument with a thoughtful smile, and 
prayed much over it. And when many years, with their storms of rain and 
snow, had passed over the exposed spot of this grave, and had strangely worn 
away the stone, the legend came to stand thus,— 


* SHULD Hobe !”’ 


“Strangely worn away,’ indeed! Rather uncommon to see a 
letter on a tombstone turned upside down !—as our poet, perhaps, 
would have said,— 

By dint of hard weather, ha! ha! ha! ha! 
By dint of hard weather, ha! ha! 


But possibly, there may be some deep and allegorical mystery con- 
cealed under what plain common sense may rashly take for folly and 
absurdity. If there be, it is evident that, in the absence of any clue 
to the author's meaning, all attempts at explanation must be hopeless 
conjecture. In truth, the author seems to amuse himself by mocking 
his reader's ignorance, pretty much like his own poetical hero— 

‘© You ask me which fiddle I play? ha! ha! 
You ask me which fiddle I play! 
I answer, * not one!’ 
I can play upon none! 
Though I carry their tokens about me, ha! ha! 
Though I carry their tokens, ha! ha!”’—p. 10. 


---e 


Henri de Clermont: or, the Royalists of La Vendée. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 
12mo. Burns. 

Uuis is the third number of the “Juvenile IMnglishman’s Library,’ 

"8 contains two short tales, both elegantly told, and instructive to 

the upper and middle classes, for whom the series is intended, 
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Sacramental Instruction. By the Rev. C. Bridges, M.A., Vicar of Old Newton, 
Seeley. Small 8vo. pp. 137. 

Puere is a great share of truth and beauty in several of Mr. Bridges’ 

views. But how his doctrine of baptismal regeneration can be adopt d 

without doing great violence to the language of our formularies, and 

how it practically differs from the doctrine which makes the etfect of 


the sacrament depend on the worthiness of the minister, it is dithcult 
to understand. 


Amy Herbert. By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell. 2 vols. Small 
8vo. Longmans. 

Tuis is a very agreeable story, full of good instruction and sound 
principles, The only people such books as these can injure are young 
parents, who get the idea of impossible children, and are sorely dis- 
appointed at finding that no care and no solicitude will obtain the 
results they read of. We have long been accustomed to read of im- 
maculate men and women—of wives, for instance, whom no brutality 
can alienate or prompt to a look or word of unkindness—but children 
full of high principle, and capable of applying it under every variety 
of circumstance, are literary worthies. The character of Amy iler- 
bert, however, is not so overdrawn as to be felt impossible, and the 
book is a good specimen of the class to which it belongs. 





The Birth-day. By the Author of ‘Gideon.’’ Small 8vo. Burns. 


Tuts is a much better told story than “ Abbey Church,” but the 
drift of it is constantly to hint at, and suggest, usages which certainly 
form no part of just religious feeling, as inculeated by the protestaut 
church of england. It is not in accordance with that feeling that a 
child is represented saying her prayers before a table, above which 
hung a picture of the Saviour, or that a clergyman should induce 
patience upon a sufferer by exhibiting a picture of Christ in the gar- 
den, or that it should be believed that all whom the middle ages 
denominated saints were really deserving of that name. No doubt 
there are people who think it a good thing to revive such notions, 
but the wisdom of such an attempt is as doubtful as its piety. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS, 
» Pall Mall, Sept. 7, [S44. 


Durine the last twelve months upwards of 100 additional parochial associa- 
tions have been formed. 


Of the many combined efforts which are 
behalf in various parts of the country, 


being made in the society § 
few have been more system: atically 


carried out, and have at the same time proved more successful, ‘than that of 
the Doncaster District Committee. 








amar 
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It is hoped that the results of the recent exertions made in that district may 
be an encouragement to the adoption of similar plans elsewhere. 

Ata meeting of the clergy of the deanery of Doncaster, convened in last 
March by the V enerable the Archdeacon, it was agreed to divide the deanery 
into districts; in each district one clergyman undertook to arrange with the 
neighbouring clergy for the preaching of a sermon in their respective churches. 
At the same time it was resolved to press the formation of parochial associa- 
tions, and the more general circulation of the society’s publications, witha 
view to obtain stated parochial collections. ‘To assist in this object it was 
recommended that meetings be held in the course of the year in sixteen of the 
most central parishes of the district. 

In a communication from one of the secretaries, dated August 21st, he 
writes :— 

“The plan was adopted by the clergy in March, 1844; and it affords me 
much pleasure to state, that out of the forty-eight places mentioned in the 
districts, sermons have been preached, or meetings held, at forty-one; and at 
the other seven places, either sermons or meetings will be had in aid of the 
society. In many of the parishes parochial associations are about to be formed ; 
aud so general is the wish to render further aid to the society, that the arch- 
deacon will shortly call together the clergy of other parts of his archdeac onry, 
to propose a plan similar to the one adopted by the Doncaster committee. 

The following address from the bishop and clergy of the diocese of Toronto 
has recently been forwarded to the society :— 


‘Ty the Venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


“We, the bishop and clergy of the diocese of Toronto, in the province of 
Canada, have much satisfaction in availing ourselves of the opportunity afforded 
by our presence at the episcopal visitation at Toronto, to present our united 
expressions of respect, gratitude, and affection, to the venerable Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

“No circumstance could more forcibly remind us of this duty, than the 
mere fact of the assemblage of seventy-three clergymen on this interesting 
occasion ; for out of the number now gathered together to receive the episcopal 
charge, not fewer than one half have been, or still are, indebted for their 
maintenance as missionaries in this colony to the generous and unwearied 
benevolence of your society. 

“Nor can we advert, without lively expressions of thankfulness, to other 


" instances of your Christian sympathy for the wants of this extensive diocese, 


inthe frequent donations to churches which have been made, and in the 
iberal provision which you have established for the assistance of candidates 
i ‘holy orders in the prosecution of their studies. 

‘The society have been the honoured instruments, under a gracious Provi- 
dence, of sowing in these dominions the good seed of the Word; and when we 
look to the already great and gratifying augmentation of the number of the 
clergy, the rapid increase of church accommodation, and the growing spirit of 
devotion to those sanctifying principles of ‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ which 
are inculcated by the national church, we may from past success anticipate 
their more wide- spread influence in a ing civil tranquillity and religious 
con neord in all those lands to which the bounty of the society is directed. 

“Tf your society, from the vast and widening field of your operations, can- 
not reasonably be expected to increase to any great extent the means already 
‘urnished of propagating the gospel in this colony, itis encouraging to remember 
the ni ible declaration of your determination to maintain undiminished the 
“Upply of labourers who are engaged under the auspices of your society, in 
“very quarter of the world; while the knowledge of this determination must 
reconcile many an emigrant from the country of his fathers to the privations 
and trials of this new land ; it cheers, too, the missionary in his labours, in the 
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happy conviction that, while heartily engaged in gathering in the harvest of 
his Lord, he will not be arrested in his work by a cessation of the humble 
provision which enables him to preach the gospel to those who are often as 
poor in worldly circumstances, as they are destitute of the means of grace. 

“The province of Canada, and the British American possessions in general, 
will, as we believe and trust, continue long to experience the fostering aid of 
your venerable society ; and after the lapse of ages, we may hope that, from 
the widespread and tirm establishment of our pure branch of the catholic 
church of Christ, the American continent will be pointed to as a noble monu- 
ment of the zealous and persevering efforts of a well-directed Christian enter- 
prise. 

“That this may be the joy and encouragement of the Society for the Propa. 
gation of the Gospel to the end of time, is the hearty prayer of every pastor 
and of every flock in this growing diocese, and we are well assured that it is 
equally the devout wish of every member of the church of England in every 
colony of the British empire. “ Joun Toronto. 

‘Cathedral Church, Toronto, June 7th, 1844.” 


The latest accounts received from the Tinnevelly mission have been printed 
by the society in a separate form, price 3d., being No. I. of the series, ‘ Mis- 
sions to the Heathen.” 

No. IV. of the “Church in the Colonies,” containing New Zealand, Part I, 


has also been published, price 1s. Also a “Summary Account” of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, price 1d. 


SOCLETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Report of the Foreign Translation Committee, for the year 1844, read and 
adopted at the General Meeting, Tuesday, July 2nd, 1844. 

‘Tne foreign translation committee beg to present to the board their annual 
report. 

Encouraged by the grant of 1000/., voted by the board at the general meet- 
ing in December last, the committee determined immediately to extend the 
sphere of their operations, and more particularly towards the East. They had 
already received communications from different quarters, respecting the unsa- 
tistactory character of existing versions of the Holy Scriptures, and of the 
liturgy, in some of the languages of India, and the total want of any transla- 
tions at all in others of these languages, in which they were much required, 
for the use both of missionaries and catechists, and of native converts. 

With the view of supplying, in some measure at least, the deficiencies com- 
plained of, the committee have renewed their communications with the bishops 
of the three dioceses, requesting, in the first place, accurate information respect- 
ing existing translations of the Scriptures and of the English liturgy, in the 
vernacular languages of their respective dioceses, and then offering the co-ope- 
ration and assistance of the committee, either in the revision and republica- 
tion of those versions, or in the procuring and printing of such translations 
into other languages, as might seem to their lordships most likely to be 
useful. 

_ As experience has abundantly proved the impossibility of producing satis 
factory translations into the language of the East, without the constant assist 
ance of native scholars, it was proposed that all Indian translations undertaken 
by the committee, or the accomplishment of which the committee gave their 
aid, should be executed in India, by persons recommended by the bishops 8° 
duly qualitied for so important a work, and printed and published under the 
superiutendence of the district committees of the society. The committee 
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have the satisfaction of reporting that the bishops of Calcutta and of Bombay 
have both of them responded most cordially to their proposals, and supplied 
them with valuable information for their direction. At the suggestion of the 
Bishop of Bombay, the committee have offered their assistance in the comple- 
tion of a translation of the liturgy into Goojerattee. The demands for this 
translation are represented to be urgent. Two most competent scholars are 
employed upon it, and it is proposed to print the morning and evening set- 
vices immediately, for the use particularly of the missionaries and their con- 
verts at Ahmedabad. The committee have also promised their aid in a 
revision of the Mahratta Prayer-book, with the view, chiefly, of rendering it 
conformable to the improved version of the Scriptures in that language, now 
printing at Bombay. ‘‘ There can be no doubt,” the bishop writes, “ that 
in publishing the above translations we shall be able to obtain the assistance 
of gentlemen well acquainted with the languages spoken within this pre- 
sidency; and I shall be happy to recommend this branch of the venerable 
society's proceedings to the support of the friends of the missionary cause in 
this diocese.” 

At the suggestion of the Bishop of Calcutta, who represents that there has 
been for some time past an urgent demand for a new and improved version of 
the liturgy in the Hindoostanee or Ordoo language, the committee have 
determined to undertake this work, entrusting the execution of it to the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, a missionary at Benares, whom the bishop recommends as “ a 
person of undoubted talent and experience, and having a matured knowledge 
of the language of the people.” It is proposed to print this liturgy at the 
press of the orphan establishment at Agra. This work, when published, will 
be of incalculable benefit to the church of England missions at Benares, 
Chunar, Goruckpore, Serampoor, Meerut, Agra, Simla, and Cawnpoor, where 
‘the want of copies of the Prayer-book in Hindoostanee,” the bishop says, 
“is extreme, and has been for years.” 

As the committee were somewhat later in forwarding their proposals to 
Madras, no answer has yet been received from that presidency, the earliest 
field of the society’s labours in India, and where, more than a ‘century ago, 
their zealous and indefatigable missionary, Ziegenbalg, put forth a complete 
translation of the New Testament in Tamul. But it may not be altogether 
irrelevant to mention here that much has even recently been effected in that 
diocese, in the way of translations into the Tamul and Teloogoo languages, 
with the aid of means placed by the society at the disposal of the Bishop of 
Madras. : 

The committee regret that they are not yet in a position to make any spe- 
cific report with regard to translations into Chinese. Mr. Stanton’s atten- 
tion, on his arrival at Hong-Kong, seems very naturally to have been turned, 
first to the establishment of schools and lending-libraries for the benefit of the 
English population ; and, on his application to the society, a large supply of 
books has been entrusted to him for those purposes, on account of the grant 
made by the board last year towards the promotion of the society's objects in 
China. But, as the foreign translation committee had expressed a wish to 
avail themselves of Mr. Stanton’s services, as openings may present them- 
selves, for the diffusion of the light of the gospel among the native heathen 
population of China, and had suggested his taking measures for the obtaining 
and printing for circulation of select portions of the Scripture and liturgy, as a 
Preparatory step to the introduction of complete versions, they trust that no 
long time will elapse before they hear of some progress having been already 
made in this very important work. 

Events of a deeply-interesting and melancholy character have, within the 
last year, forcibly drawn the attention of the committee to the critical state of 
on independent Christians in the mountains of Kurdistan. Assailed at once 
’y the cruel persecutions of Mahomedan fanaticism, and by the insidious arti- 
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fices of the emissaries of Rome, these ancient Christians have been in immi- 
nent danger of annibilation, on the one hand, from the Turks, and of the 
forfeiture of their independence on the other, by falling under the grasp of 
papal usurpation. Among other communications on this subject, the Bishop 
of Gibraltar wrote, on the 27th of February last :—‘‘ The cruel treatment of 
the Chaldean Christians by their oppressors, and the door which seems now 
to be opened for their instruction and for the eradication of their ancient 
errors, afford two very strong motives for exertions in their behalf. But there 
is also another point of view in which I think this subject ought to be looked 
at. There is now every probability that the Turks will be compelled to aban- 
don their system of persecution, and that Mahomedanism will soon cease to 
be upheld by the power of the sword. ‘The door will speedily, I feel assured, 
be opened for much more extensive Operations in the East than have hitherto 
been undertaken. It appears to me that Kurdistan may eventually be made 
the starting point for Central Asia, and that the Chaldwan C hristians, when 
well instructed, will form the best missionaries for the evangelization of those 
regions. We know that, in very early times, they carried their religion, sepas 
rated as they were from the church, and involved in the errors of Nestorius, 
even to the very heart of China.” ‘Thus much the Bishop of Gibraltar wrote 
in February last. His hopes, with regard to the cessation of Mahomedan 
persecution would seem now to be realized, through the peremptory demands 
of the English ambassador at Constantineple. 

The committee have reason to believe that those Eastern Christians are be- 
ginning to regard the church of England with respect, as a true and apos- 
tolical church of Christ, possessing all those characteristics which they thems 
selves have ever been accustomed to consider as essential to a church, and, on 
these grounds, to look somewhat hopefully towards us for sympathy and 
assistance. Under these circumstances, and desirous of — in the 
course entered upon by the society in its earlier days, when, in the year 1720, 
it rendered assistance to the Greek church in Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, and Egypt, by printing large editions of the New Testament, the 
Psalter, and the Catechism, in Arabic for theiruse ; the committee have deters 
mined to undertake a translation of our liturgy into Chaldaic, as well as to 
print an edition of the whole or parts of the Holy Scriptures in that language, 
for the use, principally, of the Christians of Kurdistan. The translation of 
the liturgy has been already nearly completed at Mosul, under the direction of ah 
bk nglish. cl rgyman by a Syrian priest, who is now on his way to superintend 
the printing of it at Malta; where he is also to assist in carrying through the 
press the proposed edition of the Holy Scriptures, from valuable manuscripts 
collected, at the cost of the society in Mesopotamia. 

With regard to the translation of the Prayer-book into Turkish, of which a 
considerable number of copics was sent last summer to Constantinople, the 
committee have had the gratification of receiving from the Kev. Horatio 
Southgate the following notices. 

On first obtaining this version, after it had been detained for a long time at 
the custom-house, he writes, in November, 1843; ‘ It is, indeed, a beautiful 
book, and from the cursory examination which I a e been able to give it, | feel 
still more proud of the matter. The translation appears to be excellent. It 
is pure Constantinople Turkish, (the best in the world,) and is not, as I feared 
it might prove to be, too Arabic in its style.” Again, in March, 1844, he 
writes: ** The Turkish Prayersbook is certainly one of your best translations. 
| have the opinions of several very competent judges, which fully confirm my 
own formerly given. I hope also its ‘sphere of usefulness will ere long be 
enlarged ; for if things go on as they are now tending, Mussulmans must soon 
become nn to examine and embrace Christianity. L refer to the noble efforts 


of the E nglish and French governments to abolish persecution on account of 
religion.” 
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In reference, again, to this important subject, the Bishop of Gibraltar 
writes : “ Within my own jurisdiction we shall find a most ample field, in the 
western part of the Turkish empire. And we ought to be ready to make a 
good use of our Turkish and other Oriental versions, both of the Bible and of 
the Praver book, as soon as ever the terrors of the sword are removed. 
Here,” the bishop continues, ‘‘ we stand upon far better ground than any 
other branch of the church, and are more likely, humanly speaking, than any 
other, to speed the progress of divine truth among the Mahomedan as well as 
the Christian population of Turkey. The basis of our operations must be 
fixed at Constantinople; and we shall find willing coadjutors in the Armes 
nians, whilst, at the same time, we shall be able to render essential service to 
that ancient church, by affording them the means of instruction and self- 
improvement.” 

Of the Armenian Prayer-book the committee have to report, that, after 
some further delays of rather a vexatious nature, the translation was at length 
completed in the month of October last. But, wishing to take every means of 
securing the greatest possible accuracy in this work, they determined on send- 
ing it for revision to Constantinople. With this object in view, they were 
glad to avail themselves of the valuable services of Mr. Southgate, who with 
the assistance of a native Armenian scholar, well acquainted with the English 
language, has been revising the whole book with great care; and while the 
committee lament the untoward circumstances which have so long retarded 
the publication of this very important work, they cannot but hope that, after 
all the pains which have been bestowed upon it, this liturgy will exhibit both 
correctness of translation and propriety of style. 

That it will prove also an useful work there is every reason to hope. Among 
other encouraging intimations to this effect, the committee may be allowed to 
quote the following passage from a letter from the Rev. Horace Wimbolt, an 
English clergyman at Beyrout, dated March 9, 1844: “ I should be very 
thankful if you could inform me where | could obtain some Armenian Bibles 
and Prayerebooks. ‘They would be a blessing to many ; there being about 200 
Armenians in Beyrout who have neither church nor priest; and many have 
expressed to me their wish to attend my service, if they had the means of 
understanding it.” 

The importance of providing, and distributing in the East, good translations 
of our liturgy, is indeed felt and acknowledged by thoughtful and attentive 
observers of the signs of the times in those quarters. A highly respected 
correspondent of the society states it as his opinion that “ one of the leading 
objects” in the East, “for a long time must be to bring our church into a right 
position.” “The first requisite of our usefulness,” he says, ‘‘ is that we be 
understood. The English church cannot act here to full advantage until she 
isknown. At present we are all classed by the Eastern Christians in one 
confused mass of unbelief, and destitution of all the marks and notes of a 
church, We have not yet fulfilled the first condition of usefulness. The 
church of England is not known distinctively as a church by one out of a 
thousand in these countries; and until we are so known we have no influence. 
As a people destitute of the first elements of ecclesiastical order and polity, 
Which is almost universally supposed to be our character,) what can we ex- 
pect to do among regularly organized Christian churches? Now, your society,” 
he goes on to say, “ has taken the first step to supply this deficiency: you have 
undertaken to set the church forth in her full array, as she stands presented 
in the Prayer-book, No one can calculate the ulterior issues of this great and 
noble movement. 

“ But, in addition to this, the committee would further observe, that, as a 
defensive measure also, the distribution of translations of our Prayer-book 
in the East becomes every day more and more desirable, in consequence of the 

‘aisrepresentations put forth and circulated concerning us. It appears that, 
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very recently, the Romanists at Constantinople have issued a book in Arme- 
nian, intended as an assault upon protestantism, in which, under the title of 
“ The English Faith,” we are represented as infidels, and as destitute of the 
primitive order and institutions of Christianity. The absurdity, however, of 
these mis-statements will be, ia some measure, demonstrated tothe Armenians 
by the translation of portions of Nelson's “ Festivals and Fasts,” for which 
the board made a grant last December. Of this translation, the “ Preli- 
minary Instructions on Festivals,” were published at Constantinople, in the 
form of a tract, a little more than a month ago, and immediately excited con- 
siderable attention. The Armenians had heard that the tract was published with 
approbation, and this had increased the demand for it. <A thousand copies 
were printed. Within a week an Armenian bookseller had ordered a hundred 
copies, ten had been sent tothe Armenian Bishop of Adrianople, ten to the 
Bishop of Trebizond, five had been presented to the Armenian Patriarch, and 
several pious Armenians had expressed to Mr. Southgate their satisfaction 
with the work, and their pleasure at seeing such books presented to the Arme- 
nian church. All the portions of Nelson’s work on the Festivals relating to 
our blessed Lord, have been translated, and are ready to be put to press ; and 
there can be little doubt that the publication of them will not only be hailed 
with much interest by the Armenians, but is likely also to pave the way to 
the cordial reception of the Prayer-book. 

At the suggestion and with the assistance of the Bishop of Gibraltar, the 
committee have undertaken an interesting work for the native population of 
Malta. From various circumstances, scarcely anything of importance had 
yet been attempted in the Maltese language. ‘‘ But the time was come,” the 
bishop said, “to make a move.” He had therefore “* endeavoured to pave the 
way for it, by improving the orthography and making it the medium of learn- 
ing the English.” He also engaged a native priest, who had recently con- 
formed to the English church, to translate the Prayer-book into the Maltese 
language. This liturgy he recommended the committee to print at Malta, and 
he proposed to them further, to prepare an edition of the New Testament 
(the greater part of which has already been translated into Maltese) for pub- 
lication. The committee have readily adopted both these recommendations, 
and the proposed works are now in progress at Malta under the bishop’s 
superintendence. 

The printing of the Coptic and Arabic gospels proceeds satisfactorily, 
though of necessity rather slowly, as all the sheets are sent for correction to 
Cairo. Measures, however, are now adopting to expedite the progress of this 
undertaking. ‘The committee, in the meantime, have the encouraging infor- 
mation from Egypt, that the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria ‘‘ cannot enough 
express his delight and praise, in regard to the specimens thus submitted to 
him, of the Coptic and Arabic Scriptures.” It may be interesting to mention 
here, that the Coptic is supposed to be the most ancient of all the Oriental 
translations of the New Testament. It is a faithful version from the Greek ; 
and the Arabic, printed, in this edition, in a parallel column, after the pattern 
of the manuscripts used in the Coptic church, is a literal translation of the 
Coptic. 

The revised edition of the liturgy in Arabic is now put to press at Malta, 
after more delay than had been anticipated, occasioned by the great care 
and caution necessary to secure accuracy of translation in this very important 
work. i 

The committee have bestowed much pains and attention on the subject of 
the new translation of the Scriptures into Arabic; in which undertaking 
they hoped to have been able by this time to report considerable progress. 
But they have found the subject to be involved in much difficulty, from the 
conflicting Opinions entertained in respect to the style to be adopted in the 
translation of the sacred writings; as, on the one hand, classica! correctness 
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of idiom must be regarded, with a view to satisfy the taste of learned Orientals ; 
while, on the other hand, to meet the feelings of Christians, the language must 
be that which has been consecrated by ecclesiastical use, rather than that 
which is associated with Mahomedan ideas and impressions. The committee 
have taken much pains to obtain the judgments of those best qualified to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the subject, feeling that a work of so great magnitude 
and importance should not be taken in hand without every practicable security 
that its execution shall be such as to commend it to the general acceptance of 
those for whose use it is designed. 

An edition of one thousand copies of the first volume of the Old Testament 

Scriptures, according to the Septuagint version, containing the Pentateuch, 
and the books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, is now ready for distribution at 
Athens, and about half of a second volume is printed. The Bishop of Attica has 
expressed, on his own behalf, and on that of the Synod of Greece, great 
satisfaction at this work, as well as anxiety for its continuance and com- 
letion. 
The committee have the satisfaction of reporting that, chiefly through the 
liberality of John Cassels, Esq., of Oporto, a member of the society deeply 
interested in the promotion of its designs, they have lately been enabled to 
put into the printer’s hands a new translation of the liturgy into Portuguese, 
The greater part of this translation was made at the expense of Mr. Cassels, 
and presented by him to the committee. It had been previously examined 
and approved by the Bishop of Gibraltar, who strongly recommends its pub- 
lication; and the committee esteem themselves fortunate in having secured 
the assistance of aclergyman of the church of England, thoroughly conversant 
with the Portuguese language, in carrying the work through the press. The 
proof sheets are to be sent also to Oporto for correction previously to their 
being finally struck off. 

With reference to the new French version of the Old Testament, the 
committee have to report that the final revision of all the canonical books has 
been completed ; that the octavo edition, in London, is printed up to the end 
of the Second Book of Kings; and that the Pentateuch is printing at Paris in 
quarto, 

In their report for 1843, the committee announced the publication of the 
Dutch Bible. They have recently availed themselves of the circumstance of 
the Rev. Dr. Bosworth’s visiting Holland, where he formerly resided as British 
chaplain for eleven years, to present a handsomely bound copy of this Bible 
to his Majesty the King of the Netherlands. Dr. Bosworth reports that he 
Was most graciously received by his Majesty, who observed that it was very 
gratifying to him to be so favoured by this society. He expressed his admira- 
tion of the book, and said with great feeling, “‘ Dr. Bosworth, I thank the 
society. I shall always highly prize this Bible, and shew it to my friends as 
an offering of good-will from the church of England.” 

_The society's version of the liturgy in French has undergone a complete re- 
vision, and the present impression being now all but exhausted, a new edition, 
of asmaller size, will shortly be in the press. The Rev. M. de la Fontaine, 
the missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the Sey 
chelles Islands, speaks with much gratitude of the good service which this 
Version of the liturgy has enabled him to perform among the poor people of 
those islands, where, under the blessing of God, by means of schools and the 
regular performance of divine worship according to our ritual, good church 
feelings and habits are stated to be rapidly gaining ground, 

The translation of the liturgy into German is nearly completed, and it is 
hoped that it will be published in the course of the autumn. At the present 
moment, when hardly a month passes without producing from the German 
press One or more treatises upon the discipline and formularies of the church 
of England, the importance of the present translation cannot easily be over- 
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rated. With the view, therefore, of rendering it as perfect as possible, the 
committee propose to strike off but a small impression at first, for the purpose 
of distributing it in quarters where it is likely to be carefully examined and 
judiciously criticised; that so, by collecting and comparing the various opi- 
nions and suggestions which may be offered respecting the work, they may 
be enabled finally to put forth a correct and really valuable translation; one 
which may, at the same time, give a faithful representation of the ritual and 
formularies of our church, and also exhibit, to the minds of well-educated 
foreigners, the same simple, yet devotional and fervent spirit, which our 
Prayer-book breathes throughout, in its original language. 





Works published by the Foreign Translation Committee. 


Binies.—lItalian, 8vo; Dutch, ditto. 

New Testaments.—French, 8vo; Ditto, 4to, in Paris, with marginal refer- 
ences; Italian, 8vo; Spanish, ditto; the Gospel according to St. Matthew in 
the New Zealand language, 18mo.—Nearly the whole edition of 5000 copies 
of this version was taken out by the Bishop of New Zealand, for circulation in 
his diocese. 

Liturcitrs.—French, 12mo; Italian, ditto; Spanish, ditto; Dutch, ditto; 
Modern Greek, 12mo; Arabic, post 8vo; Amharic, 8vo; Turkish, ditto. 

Works in progress. 

The French version of the Old Testament, the Arabic version of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Coptic and Arabic version of the Gospels, the Holy Scriptures, 
in ancient Greek, the Maltese version of the New Testament, the German 
version of the Liturgy, the Modern Armenian version of the Liturgy, a new and 
revised edition of the Liturgy in French, a new and much improved edition of 
the Arabic version of the Liturgy, the Goojerattee version of the Liturgy, the 
Hindoostanee version of the Liturgy, the Chaldaic version of the Liturgy, the 
Maltese version of the Liturgy, the Portuguese version of the Liturgy. 


COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA. 


VISITOR: 
His Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland. 


FOUNDERS AND GOVERNORS: 

The Earl of Dunraven, Adare Manor, county Limerick. 

The Viscount Adare, M.P., Dunraven Castle, Glamorganshire. 

William Monsell, Esq., Tervoe, Limerick. 

Augustus Stafford O’Brien, Esq., M.P., Cratloe, Limerick, and Blather- 
wycke Park, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Charles R. Elrington, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin.* 

The Very Rev. Henry Cotton, LL.D., Dean of Lismore. 

Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

WARDEN : 


Rev. Robert Corbet Singleton, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


* Elected in the place of the Very Rev. Dr, Jackson, late Dean of Armag), 
deceased. 
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FELLOWS AND TUTORS: 


Rev. M. C. Morton, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Rev. Robert King, A.B., late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Rev. H. Tripp, M.A., Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 
John T. Coffey, Trinity College, Dublin. 

George Du Noyer. 

Edwin G. Monk. 

[One Fellowship vacant.] 


On Monday, the 16th of September, 1844, his Grace the Lord Primate held 
his first visitation of this institution. 

His Grace arrived at the college at half-past two-o’clock, accompanied by 
the Rev. Dr. Miller, vicar-general of Armagh, and the Rev. James Jones, his 
Grace's chaplain. He was received by the Lord Bishop of Meath, the Arch- 
deacon of Meath, Archdeacon Disney, rector of Stackallan, and the following 
governors of the college :—Viscount Adare, M.P., Rev. Dr. Elrington, Augustus 
Stafford O’Brien, Esq., M.P., William Monsell, Esq., and the Rev: Dr. Todd. 

His Grace having visited the apartments of the Warden and Fellows, with 
the chapel, school-room, and dormitory, the governors laid before him the 
following report :— 

“My Lorp Primate,—On the occasion of your Grace’s first visitation of 
the College of St. Columba, the founders and governors deem it their duty to 
submit to you the following brief account of the progress that has been made 
towards the attainment of the objects for which the college was founded. 

“Your Grace is aware, that in April, 1843, possession was taken of Stack- 
allan House, of which a lease for seven years was obtained, as a temporary 
site for the college. The Warden and Fellows were formally appointed on the 
25th of that month, and, on the Ist of August following, the necessary repairs 
and alterations being completed, the educational department of the college was 
opened, and at the close of the term, ending on the 16th of December last, 
there were seven boys on the books. 

“During the second term, ending on the Ist of July last, the number of 
boys had increased to seventeen, and at present there are twenty-five on the 
books of the college. 

‘As the cultivation of the Irish language is one of the principal objects of 
the institution, it will be desirable to explain to your Grace, in the first instance, 
the measures that have been adopted for the attainment of this end. 

“Five Irish scholarships have been founded in the University of Dublin, 
under regulations which have received your Grace’s approval, and that of the 
Provost of Trinity College. These scholarships have already been the means 
of encouraging and assisting several members of the University in the study 
of lrish. Mr. Coffey, one of the first scholars elected on this foundation, who 
has spoken Irish from infancy, is now a Fellow of St. Columba’s, and to him 
has been entrusted the instruction of the boys in that language. Another of 
the fellows, Mr. King, has also made considerable proficiency in the lan- 
guage, and is able to give very efficient assistance in teaching the boys; he is 
at present engaged, in conjunction with Mr. Coffey, in preparing, for the use 
of the college, an Irish primer and reading-book. 

“ Arrangements have also been made with Mr. O'Donovan, one of the best 
Irish scholars now living, for the publication of a complete Irish grammar for 
the use of the higher classes. 

“Twelve scholarships have also been founded in the college itself; two of 
the Value of forty guineas per annum, and ten of thirty guineas; the two 
former are tenable only by boys who are vernacularly acquainted with Irish 
before their admission into the college, and the remainder are held on the con- 
dition of acquiring that language. 

“Every scholar of the college is required to learn Irish daily, and several 
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have made such proficiency, that we hope very soon to introduce conversation 
classes. But while we have thus paid every possible attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the Irish language, we have not forgotten that another very important 
part of our undertaking is to establish a classical school of the best and most 
efficient kind. No pains or expense have been spared to effect this object; 
and we have been fortunate enough to secure the services of a warden and 
fellows, to whose zeal and energy is mainly owing the success that has 
hitherto attended us. 

“ The classical department of the college has been placed under the care of 
two gentlemen, both of them in holy orders, who have been distinguished for 
their classical attainments in the University of Oxford; and Mr. King, who 
is also in orders, and who was formerly a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has undertaken to give instructions in science and in Hebrew. 

“One of the fellows, Mr. Monk, is an accomplished musician, and, with 
his assistance, the warden has been enabled to establish singing classes among 
the boys, and to teach them the elements of music theoretically. Their success 
has been such, that the boys are able now to take part in the psalmody in the 
parish church, and to perform occasionally the choral service in the college 
chapel. 

“To another of the fellows, Mr. Du Noyer, has been committed the de- 
partment of drawing, and although he has joined the college only during the 
last term, the pupils have made a very considerable progress under his in- 
structions. 

“ A very competent teacher of modern languages (Mons. De Crettes) has 
been engaged. This gentleman is not a member of the college, but resides in 
the neighbourhood, and attends daily, or as often as is found necessary, to 
give instructions. Besides French, which is his native language, M. De 
Crettes is qualified to teach Italian and German; and any or all of these lan- 
guages, if desired by the parents of the pupils, will be taught without any 
additional charge. 

“In carrying out the remainder of our plan, we have experienced con- 
siderable difficulties, chiefly arising from the inadequacy of our present tem- 
porary house to supply the accommodation required. We must, therefore, 
take immediate steps to procure a permanent site for the college, and to erect, 
without further delay, the necessary buildings. 

‘For this purpose we must endeavour to add very considerably to our 
funds, by an earnest appeal to the friends of religious education; and the 
support we have already received, leads us to entertain a confident hope that 
such an appeal will not be made in vain. 

“To one donor, whose name we are not permitted to mention, our most 
grateful thanks are due, for the munificent gift of 2000/., which is to be made 
the foundation of a permanent endowment. 

“We are also under deep obligations to several zealous friends for most 
valuable presents of carved oak furniture, of plate for the service of the chapel, 
ofa large bell, and of an organ which has cost 6007. Our benefactors have pro- 
hibited the public mention of their names, and therefore we can only express 
in this general way our thankfulness, and our conviction that the welfare of 
the institution is effectually promoted by donations such gs these. They 
enable us at once to give to the house an air of dignity ; they remove, in & 
great measure, the appearance of a new establishment; and they tend to 
create those associations which have been found so important as auxiliaries of 
education in our ancient schools and colleges. 

‘“«The liberality of our friends has also enabled us to collect together a most 
valuable and useful library. We have had your Grace’s permission to employ 
the munificent donation which you were pleased to contribute to our funds, 
in the purchase of books, with which we hope to connect your name, and 
thus to record the honourable patronage you have given to the college, in 4 
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more permanent manner than if we had expended your Grace’s donation in the 
general purposes of the establishment. Other friends have also contributed 
some valuable books, so that we are now in possession of a most useful 
library of classical, theological, and miscellaneous literature. 

“ We consider it a most fortunate circumstance that we have been enabled, 
in this early stage of our labours, to form a library so admirably adapted to 
promote the purposes of the college, that it cannot fail to be felt as a great 
addition to the value of a fellowship, in the estimation of the class of young 
men whom we would desire to engage. 

“ A temporary chapel has been fitted up in a manner we hope not unbe- 
coming its destination. And here again we are indebted to the munificence of 
our friends, of whom we can only name the President and Fellows of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

“Tn the internal discipline of the college, we have desired to follow, as 
closely as possible, the model of our ancient institutions, and to exhibit the 
religion of our church in all its reality and purity. For this purpose we have 
provided that daily instruction shall be given in the Holy Scriptures, and in 
the church catechism and formularies; and we have placed the college in 
close connexion with your Grace, and with the bishop of this diocese, resolved 
to submit ourselves in every respect to the guidance of your Grace's advice and 
authority, and to anticipate, if possible, your wishes. 

“ Acting upon these principles, we feel that we can look with confidence for 
the Divine blessing upon our labours, conscious that we are aiming only at 
the promotion of God's glory, and the welfare of His holy church. 

“We have provided, with the bishop’s sanction, that morning and evening 
prayer shall be said daily, according to the order of the church, in the chapel 
which his lordship has been pleased to license for the purpose. But on 
Sundays and all other holidays when there is public service, our chapel service 
is suspended, and all members of the college attend in the parish church. 

“The success that has hitherto attended our efforts, and the present most 
prosperous state of the institution, may be taken, we trust, as a proof of the 
soundness of the principles upon which it is conducted. ‘To the warden and 
fellows our warmest thanks are due, for the manner in which they have at all 
times received our advice and suggestions ; and we cannot allow ourselves to 
doubt, that the same Providential Hand which has already raised up for the col- 
lege, agents so admirably fitted for their work, and inclined the hearts of so 
many of His servants to befriend it by their munificence and their prayers, 
will continue His blessing, and provide for it the means which are necessary 
for its permanent and efficient endowment.” 


The report being read, the primate, with the bishop and clergy, attended 
evening service in the chapel of the college, after which the boys, with the 


— and fellows, having been assembled, his Grace delivered the following 
address :— 


“My youne Frirenps,—It affords me great pleasure to attend at this 

Visitation of your college, and to receive. from the Reverend the Warden a 
very favourable report of the manner in which you have conducted yourselves, 
and of the progress which you have made in your studies. The affectionate 
and unceasing care with which your instructors are labouring to improve your 
minds, and to impart to you that knowledge which cost them no little pains 
to acquire, calls for a return, on your part, of the most grateful feelings of 
attachment towards them. Allow me to press on your consideration, that 
ocility and a cheerful readiness to obey those who are set over you, are the 

braces Which should adorn youth, and that on the use which you make of the 
Ppesbinition here afforded you of cultivating a taste for literature, of forming 
wae of steady application, and of storing your minds with useful learning, 
pend much of your success in the pursuits in which you will be en- 
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gaged in after-life. But it is of still higher importance that you should, with 
mcekness and with earnestness, attend to that instruction which is given yoy : 
in the Holy Scriptures, and in the duties which are required of you ag ; 
children of God and members of Christ, in order to fit you to be heirs of the 
kingdom of Heaven. 
“I am happy to find that, to this department of teaching, the prominence 
which justly belongs to it is given at this institution. It is your happiness to 
be educated in the bosom of the church, and I trust that the privilege of being 
thus early trained in its doctrines and principles, will lead you to feel a fond 
affection for its holy ordinances, and an anxious desire to promote its interests 
in your native land. Especially would I hope that this may be the case with 
those of you who shall obtain in this seminary an acquaintance with the 
Irish language, and who thereby will become peculiarly qualified for the 
ministry of the church in those districts of the country in which that language 
is still loved and spoken by the people. 
“Mr. Warnen ano Gentiemen,—I congratulate you on the success ~ 
which has already attended your labours, and which I am persuaded is but 
an earnest of increasing prosperity to this institution. You may be assured - | 
' 
' 
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that I shall ever feel deeply interested in its welfare. It is a high satisfaction 
to me to be able to declare that in your college, piety, order, and peace reign, 
and that in the religious instruction which you impart to your pupils, you 
adhere strictly to the principles of the church of England. Let, then, the 
Word of God ever continue to have in the studies pursued within these 
walls that first place which belongs to it, as the only unerring standard of 
truth; and let the sober and chastened devotions of our liturgy be the guide 
and measure of the piety which shall be encouraged here. It shall be my 
earnest prayer to God, that these youths may grow up to be useful members 
of the community, and ornaments of their Christian profession, and that in the 


last day they may be your joy and crown of rejoicing in presence of our Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ.” 
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Subscriptions and donations will be received by any of the governors; by 
the honorary secretary, the Rev. Nugent Wade, at the office of the Society for 
the Propagati on of the Gospel, 79, Pall Mall, London ; and by ‘the following 
Banke rs, to the account of the * Trish College of St. C ‘lei? ome 


London, Messrs. Coutts and Co.—Dublin, Messrs. Latouche and Co— 
Liverpool, Messrs. Leyland and Bullens.—Bristol, National Provincial Bank 
of England.—Oxford, the Old Bank.—Cambridge, Messrs. Mortlock and 
Sons.—Edinburgh and Glasgow, The Commercial “Bank of Scotland.—Cork, 
Limerick, Belfast, and W aterford, The Bank of Ireland. 
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EMBER DAYS. 


Tue Ember Days are days set ™ for fasting and prayer, (in conformity 
with apostolic practice, Acts, xiil. 3, and xiv. 23, ) to implore God's blessing 
upon the ordinations to be held on ‘the ensuing Sunday. 

They recur once in each quarter, being hence called the “ Ember Days 
the Four Seasons,” and are the W ednesday, Friday, and Saturday, after the 
first Sunday in Lent, after Whitsunday, after Septem! ver 14,* and after th 
third Si unday in Advent.t 


* The Sunday in Ember week in September is always the 15th, or the neares 
Sunday to it, whether before or after. 

t In the Praver-book the Ember days in Advent are reckoned from December 
13; but the way of noting them above is simpler and more easily remembered: 
The third Sunday in Advent always is the Sunday in Ember week. 
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The weeks in which they occur are called the Ember Weeks, during which 
the church has provided a suitable prayer to be used every day at both morn- 
ing and evening service. 

The Sundays next following the Ember weeks are the days on which it is 
prescribed by the canons that ordinations shall take place;* and, in point of 
fact, most of the ordinations in our own church are held on those Sundays, 
and it is believed also in other branches of Christ’s ‘ holy church throughout 
the world.” 

These solemn seasons have been of late years sadly neglected amongst us. 
Who can tell whether the present divided and unsettled state of the church 
may not be God’s righteous judgment upon us for that neglect? 

However this may be, the importance of observing them will not, it is 
hoped, be questioned by any who believe that God is a hearer of prayer, and 
that the peace and welfare of the church, and the salvation of the souls of 
Christ’s people, in a great degree depend on the character and fitness of those 
who are admitted into the sacred ministry. 

It is suggested to all who may read this paper, to make it the subject of 
their earnest prayers in private daily through the ensuing Ember week, that God 
may guide the bishops in the choice of those on whom they shall lay hands, and 
both on them and on those ordained by them to any holy function, may pour 
down abundantly “ the healthful spirit of his grace.” It is suggested, also, 
that in every family one of the prayers in the Prayer-book for the Ember 
Weeks should be added every day to the usual morning and evening devotions. 

We have tried sufficiently long to terminate our present ‘ unhappy 
divisions” by angry controversy. It were a surer method if Christians 
would now “ give themselves unto prayer,” and call upon Him who is “ our 
only Saviour, the Prince of Peace,” to give us ‘ pastors according to his 
heart,” “replenished with the truth of his doctrine, and endued with inno- 
cency of life,” 

_“O God, thou hast cast us out, and scattered us abroad ; thou hast also been 
displeased ; O turn thee unto us again. Thou hast moved the land and divided 
it: heal the sores thereof, for it shaketh.” ‘O pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem : they shall prosper that love thee.” 


NEW CHURCHES. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF HER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS 
FOR BUILDING NEW CHURCHES. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, in Parliament assembled, 


In their last report, her Majesty’s Commissioners stated that 316 churches had 
2een completed, in which accommodation had been provided for 379,662 per- 
sons, including 209,323 free seats, appropriated to the use of the poor. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have now to state that ten churches have, by 
‘he aid of grants from the funds placed at their disposal, been since completed 
at the following places: namely, in the Broadway, in the parish of St. Mar- 
saret, in the city of Westminster; at Barton Hill, in the parish of St. Philip 
and Jacob, in the city of Bristol; at Farsley, in the parish of Calverley, in the 


a . % . ° ~ . . ; 
a lhe Ordination Sundavs in spring, summer, and winter, are, the second Sunday 
n Lent. Trinjee & : , ; T inati 
day a9 lrinity Sunday, and the Fourth Sunday in Advent. The Ordination Sun- 
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“7,2 September (as appears from note *, p. 422,) is the 2nd, or the nearest Sunday 
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county of York; in the parish of St. Mary, Cardiff, in the county of Glamor- 
gan ; in Turk’s row, in the parish of Upper Chelsea ; St. Bartholomew’s Chapel, 
in the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green; and on Turnham-green, in the 
parish of Chiswick, in the county of Middlesex ; at Yeadon, in the parish of 
Guiseley ; in the parish of Kingston-upon-Hull, in the county of York; and 
at Ison-green, in the parish of Lenton, in the county of Nottingham. 

In these ten churches, accommodation has been provided for 9979 persons, 
including 7273 free seats for the use of the poor. Thus in the whole 326 
churches have now been completed, and provision has therein been made for 
389,641 persons, including 216,596 free seats, appropriated to the use of the 
poor, 

Her Majesty's Commissioners beg further to report, that twenty-eight churches 
are now in the course of building at the following places, to the erection of 
which Ifer Majesty's Commissioners have contributed pecuniary aid from the 
funds placed at their disposal: namely, at Dodworth, in the parish of Silk- 
stone; at Queenshead, in the parish of Halifax ; at Denholme-gate, in the 
parish of Bradford ; at Robertown, in the parish of Birstall; at Cowling, in 
the parish of Kildwick ; in St. Andrew’s district, in the parish of Leeds, in the 
county of York; at Polsall, in the parish of Wolverhampton; at Burton-on- 
Trent, in the county of Stafford ; at Milton, next Gravesend, in the county of 
Kent; at Norlands, in the parish of Kensington; at Kensal-green, in the 
parish of Chelsea; in Belton-street, in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in 
the county of Middlesex ; at Herne-hill, in the parish of Camberwell; in York- 
street, in the Waterloo district of the parish of Lambeth, in the county of Sur- 
rey ; at New-town in the county of Montgomery ; in the parish of All-Saints, 
in the town and county of Southampton ; at West Hide, in the parish of Rick- 
mansworth, in the county of Hertford; at Coxhoe, in the parish of Kelloe, in 
the county of Durham ; at Trawdon, in the chapelry of Colne, in the parish of 
Whalley ; at Cowhill, in the parish of Oldham ; at Blackburn, in the county of 
Lancaster; at Halstead, in the county of Essex ; at Cowhill, in the parish of 
St. Andrew, Plymouth, and in the parish of Stoke Dameral, in the county of 
Devon ; at Leen Side, in the parish of St. Mary, Nottingham, and at Radford, 
in the county of Nottingham; at Macclesfield, in the parish of Prestbury, in 
the county of Chester; and at Keresley, in the parish of St. Michael, in the 
city of Coventry. 

The state of the works in each of these churches, on the Ist day of July, 
1844, is fully detailed in the schedule accompanying this report, marked (A.) 

lier Majesty’s Commissioners have further to report, that plans for eighteen 
churches have been approved of, to be built at the following places: namely, 
in the parishes of St. John, and All Saints, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in the county 
of Northumberland; at ‘Totworth, in the parish of Chard, in the county of 
Somerset; at Hopton, in the parish of Mirfield, at Eccleshill, in the parish of 
Bradford, at Oakworth, in the parish of Keighley, in the county of York ; at 
Merthyr Tidvil, in the county of Glamorgan ; at South Hackney, and Padding- 
ton, in the county of Middlesex; at Glossop, at Hazlewood, in the parish of 
Daffield, in the county of Derby ; at Morpeth, in the county of Northumber- 
land ; at Brockmoor, in the parish of Kingswinford, in the county of Stafford; 
at Kimberley, in the parish of Greasley, at Lees, in the parish of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, at Glodwick, in the parish of Oldham, at Heaton Norris, in the parish of 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster; and in the parish of St. Ebbe, in the 
city of Oxford, 

(ler Majesty’s Commissioners have under consideration plans for a new 
church to be built in the parish of Woolwich, in the county of Kent; and at 
era and Stockwith, in the parish of Gainsborough, in the county of Lin- 
Coin. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have further to report, that they have made 
conditional grants in aid of building new churches at the following places: 
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namely, at Claytyn, Great Horton, Eccleshill, and Denholme-gate, in the parish 
of Bradford ; Morton, and Harden, in the parish of Bingley ; Dodworth, in the 
parish of Silkstone ; Queen’s Head, in the parish of Halifax; Cowling, in the 

irish of Kildwick ; Whitby, Kingston-upon-Hull, Oakworth, in the parish of 
Keighley, in St. George’s district, in the parish of Leeds; at Hopton, in the 
parish of Mirfield, at Robertown, in the parish of Birstall, all in the county of 
York; in the town of Blackburn, at Blackley, and at Heaton Norris, in the 
parish of Manchester ; at Trawdon, in the chapelry of Colne, in the parish of 
Whalley ; for two chapels in the parish of Oldham, at Birkle, in the parish of 
Middleton; at Lees, in the parish of Ashton-under-Lyne, all in the county of 
Lancaster ; for two chapels in the parish of Gainsborough, in the county of 
Lincoln; in St. John’s, or Waterloo district, in the parish of Lambeth; at 
Herne-hill, in the parish of Camberwell ; in the parish of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark ; in the parishes of Christ Church, and Newington, in the county of 
Surrey ; for two churches in the parish of St. Margaret, and one in the parish 
of St. John, Westminster; at Kensal-green, in the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea ; 
in the parish of St. Mary, Whitechapel ; for four churches in the parish of St. 
Matthew, Bethnal-green ; at Norlands, in the parish of Kensington ; at Homer- 
ton, in the parish of St. John, Hackney; in the parish of South Hackney, at 
Paddington, and in the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields ; and for two chapels 
in St. Pancras, in the county of Middlesex ; in the parish of St. Margaret, in 
the town of Leicester; at Brighton, in the county of Sussex; at Milton, next 
Gravesend ; for two churches at Woolwich, in the county of Kent ; at Coxhoe, 
in the parish of Kelloe, in the county of Durham ; in the parishes of St. John 
and All Saints, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; at Morpeth, in the county of North- 
umberland ; at Newtown, in the county of Montgomery ; Prickwillow, in Tri- 
nity parish, Ely; in the parishes of Stoke Dameral, Charles, St. Andrew, Ply- 
mouth, and Barnstaple, in the county of Devon ; at Totworth, in the parish of 
Chard, in the county of Somerset; in the parishes of Wednesbury, Rowley 
Regis, Wolverhampton, Burton-on-Trent, and Kingswinford, in the county of 
Stafford ; at Claines, in the county of Worcester; at Duddeston, in the parish 
of Aston, in the county of Warwick; Merthyr Tidvil, in the county of Gla- 
morgan ; at Halstead, in the county of Essex; at Keresley, in the parish of St. 
Michael, Coventry ; at Leen Side, in the parish of St. Mary, Nottingham ; at 
Kimberley, in the parish of Greasley ; at Radford, at Ison-green, in the parish 
of Lenton, in the county of Nottingham; at Lakenham, and at Lynn, in the 
county of Norfolk ; at Sandbach, at Mottram, and in the town of Macclesfield, 
in the county of Chester; in the parish of All Saints, in the town of South- 
ampton ; at Westbury, in the county of Wilts; at Horsehay, in the parish of 
Dawley, in the county of Salop; in the parish of St. Philip and Jacob, in 
the city of Bristol ; at Westhide, in the parish of Rickmansworth, in the county 
of Hertford ; at Hazlewood, in the parish of Duffield ; at Glossop, in the county 
of Derby ; and in the parish of St. Ebbe, in the city of Oxford. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners annexed a schedule to their last report, con- 
taining a list of applications which had been made to them from various 
places for pecuniary aid towards building new churches ; a copy of which, and 
of the applications since received, accompanies this report, marked (B). 

Since the last report, several consolidated districts have been formed under 
the 6th section of the 59 Geo. III., c. 134—viz., A consolidated district, taken 
out of contiguous parts of the parishes of Llandilo Fawr, Llangadock, Lettws, 
and Llandybie, in the county of Carmarthen, and of the parish of Llanguke, 
in the county of Glamorgan, has been assigned to Christ Church Cwamman, 
in the said parish of Llandilo Fawr. A similar district, taken out of conti- 
éuous parts of the parishes of Mathon and Leigh, in the county of Worcester, 
and of Cradley and Colwall, in the county of Hereford, have been assigned to 
oo s chapel, at North Hill, in the said parish of Mathon. A similar 

‘trict, taken out of contiguous parts of the parishes of Broxbourn and Great 
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Amwell, in the county of Hertford, has been assigned to the chapel at Hoddes- 
don, in the said parish of Broxbourn. A similar district, taken out of conti- 
guous parts of the parishes of Owslebury and Twyford, in the county of Hants 
has been assigned to Holy Trinity chapel, Colden-common, in the said parish 
of Owslebury. A similar district, taken out of contiguous parts of the parishes 
of Wolstanton and Biddulph, in the county of Stafiord, has been assigned to 
St. Thomas’s chapel, at Mowcop, in the said parish of Wolstanton. A similar 
district, taken out of contiguous parts of the parishes of Llansilin, Llanybl i 
vell, Oswestry, and Selattyn, in the county of Salop, has been assigned to 1] 
chapel at Rhud-y-Croesau, in the said parish of L lansi! in; and a similar ie 


trict, taken out of the parish of Mitton, and the extra-parochial hamlet of 


Sawley, in the county of York, has been assigned to the chapel at Grindleton, 
in the said parish of Mitton. 


District chapelries, under the 16th section 59 Geo. IIL., ¢. 134, have, since 


the last report, been assigned to the chapels of Bangor, in the parish of 


Lianbadarn Fawr, in the county of Cardigan; to the chapels of Llaniwch 
and St. David's, in the parish of St. Peter, in the borough of Carmarthen ; 
to St. Catherine’s chapel, at Ci Iwyn, in the parish of Llandrillo-yn-Rh 
in the counties of Carmarthen and Denbigh; to i chapel at Flushing, in 
the parish of Mylor, in the coun ty of Cornwall; the chapel of St. Johr 
at Seaham Harbour, in the paris sh of ——. ie tuies ; aa the chapel at Thorn- 
ley, in the parish of Kelloe; to the chapels at Ayres Quay, Deptford, and 
Thomas, in the town and meets 4 f Bishopswearm uth, in the county of 
Durham; to the chapel at Tansley, _ the parish of Crich; to St. Georg 
chapel at Beard, in the parish of Glossop; to ) Trinity chapel, Yeaveley, in aa 
parish of Shirley, in the county of Derby; to the chapel at Appledore, in the 
parish of Northam; to the chapel at Countess Wear, in the parish of Top- 
sham ; tothe chapel at Salcombe, in the parish of Marlborough, in the county 
’ Devon; to the chapel at Cefn, in the parish of Ruabon; to the chapels at 
Minera and Brymbo, in the parish of Wrexham, in the county of Denbigh; 
to the chapels of St. Mary, Plaistow, and St. John, ! Stratford, in the parish 
of West Ham, in the county of Essex; to St. Mark’s chapel, at Cunnah’s Quay, 
in the parish of Northop; to the chapels of Gwernafield, Nerquis, Pontblyd- 
dyn, and Bistre, in the parish of Mold; to the chapel at Bagilt, in the parish 
of Holywell ; to the chapel at Kthyl, in the yng of Rhudlan, in the county 
of Flint; to St. Paul's chapel el, at Whiteshill, the parish of Stroud; to the 
chapel at Sheepscombe, in the parish of Pai ame: in the county of Giou- 
cester; to St. John’s chapel, at Oaktield, in the parish of St. ape sto tl 
chapel at Barton's village, in the parish of Whip ypingham, Isle of Wight; to 
St. John’s chapel, at Ivington, in the ap of Leominster, in yl e county of 
Hereford; to Trinity chapel, Ware Side, in the united parishes of Ware and 
Thundridge; to the ‘chapel at Box Moor, in the parish of Hemel I mpstead, 
in the county of Hertford; to Trinity chapel, in the parish of Gainsborough, 
in the county of Lincoln ; to St. Anne's ch apel, at Tottington, and All Saints’ 
chapel, at Elton, in the i arish of Bury; to the ch apels of St. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. George, St. James, and Holy Trinity, in the parish of Sesion to the 
chapel at Walmersley, in the | arish of Bolton; to the chapels at Haverthwaite 
and Rusland, in the parish ¢ f Coulton; to the chapels of St. James and St. 
Mary, at Wardleworth, St. Clement, Spotland, St. John, Smallbridge ; to the 
chapel at Whitworth, St. Thomas Friar, Mere, Trinity, Dobcross, and 
Anne Lydgate, all in the parish of Rochdale; to St. Anne’s chapel, at Aiz- 
burgh, and St. James's chapel, Toxteth-park, in the parish of Cl ildwall, inthe 
county of Lancaster; to St. Paul's chapel, Wilton-place, in the parish of St. 
George, Hanover-square, in the county of Middlesex; Abersychan chap 
in the parish of Trevethan, in the county of Monmo ne - to the chap | at 
Aberdovey, in the parish of Towyn, in the co uunty of Merion eth; t o the ch sar 
at Cambo, in the parish of Haitburn ; ; to ot. Peter’ 3 chapel, in the p arish of 
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Andrew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ia the county of Northumberland ; to St. 
Pal 3 chapel, in the parish of Tipton; to St. Peter’s chapel, at U pper Gornal, 
in the parish of Sedgley ; to St. George’s chapel, in the parish of Newcastle 
under-Lyme; to St. Paul's chapel, at Forebridge, in the parish of Castle- 
church; to the chapel at Cotes-heath, in the parish of E beclechall ; to Christ- 
church chapel, U pper Tean, in the parish of Checkley; to the chapel at Hill 


j Top, in the parish of Westbromwich; to Christch urch chap ‘|, and the chapel 


at WI itgreaves, 10 the parish of St . Mary, Stafford, in the county of Stafford ; 
Christchurch chapel, in the parish of Streatham; to St. Mary’s chapel, in 
parish - St. George the Martyr, in the county of Surrey; to ——- 
chapel, in the parish of Nailsea; to St. Peter's chapel, at nee aeieshar gl 
parish “of Bedminster, in the c county of Some pone to Trinity chapel, in 
e parish of Stowmarket, in the county of Suffolk ; to Trinity ch: ipel, Holme, 
e paris sh of Burton-in-Kendal, in the county of Westmorelan 1; to St. 
i ne ms chapel, Shirley-street, in the parish of Solihull, in the county of 
Warwick ; to Christchurch chapel, at Catshill, in the parish of 
to St. Andrew's chapel, at Netherton, St. James's ay at Eves-hill, St. 
) John's chapel, at Kates-hill, and St. Edmond’s chapel, Dudley, 


-? 


, 
Bromsgrove 


in the parish 
’ Dudley; to the chapels at Lower ene and Wi ribben hall, in the parish 


f Kidderminster, in the ¢ ‘ounty of Worcester; to the chapel at [ast Grafton, 
in the parish of Great Bedwyn, in the county of Wilts; to St. Mary’s chap 
at Muker, in the parish of Grinton; to St. James’s chapel, at Chapelthorpe, 
i the parish of Sandal Magna; to the chapel at Lofthouse, in the parish of 
othwell; to Christchurch chapel, at New Mill, in the parish of Kirkburton ; 
to St. kei chapel, at Kimberworth, in the parish of Rotherham ; to 
Christchurch chapel, at Ardsley, in the parish of Dartield; to the chapel at 
North "Stainley, in the parish of Ripon; to the chapel at Shadwell, in the 
parish of Thorner ; to the chapel at Thurgoland, in the parish of Silkstone; to 
i st. John’s chay ae at Paper-mill Bridge, in the parish of Keighley; to St. 


rhomas's chapel, | in the parish of Scarborough: to the chy ypel at Fars ley 
parish of Calverley ; 


, in 
to the chapel at Laith Kirk, in the parish of Romald 
Kirk; and to the chapels at Ramsgill, Dallaghgill, and Mickley, in the 
'hirkby Malzeard; to the chapel at Woodho 

| > county of York. 
| from the a reports for several years past, as well 


‘ 
+ ?) 
a 
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) parish 
use, in the parish of Hudders- 


as from this report, 
ss made in the formation of new parishes or districts by this 
vd, it will appear that this important branch of their duty—viz., that of 
| wrying into effect church extension on the parochial system has greatly in- 
Numi rous other divisions and districts are in progress towards com- 

n. 


Majesty's Commissioners have, since their last report, afforded or ex- 
reseed thoir a » aia 

ed their willingness to afford, the facilities under the 
*, lar obtaining additional burial grounds for the parishes 


‘Mie county of Buckingham; Linton, in the county 


Y 


Church Building 
of Sherrington, 
of Cambridge; Audlem, 
Yo Weaverham, in the county of Chester ; Great Torrington, in the 


{ Devon ; Mistley, in the parish of Manningtree; Leyton, in the 
nty of Essex ; Harpende n, Hoddesdon, in the paris sh of roxbourn, in the 
t Hertford ; Tunbridge Wells, in es parish of ‘Tunbridge, in the 
ty of ¢ Kent ; ; Great Huyton, in the county « A ames at Gainsborough, 
hes irington, in the county of Lincoln ; Enfield, in the county of Mid- 
; Manstield Woodh: ouse, in the county of Nottin sham; Little v4 WrowWw- 
sin th ae of Northampton ; for the parishes of St. Aldate, St. Ebbe, 
er, avd St. Thomas, in the city of Oxford; Prees, in the county of 
Hor Majest Stat “8 y, in the parish of Wakefield, in the c unty | of York. 
" auagesty 's Commissioners have also expressed their willingness to afford 
neue Tacilities for obtaining sites for new churches and chapels at Cook- 
» In the county of Berks; at Nenthead, in the parish of Alston; Holme- 
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Cultram and St. Bridget, in the county of Cumberland ; Illogan and Truro, 

in the county of Cornwall; Leese, in the parish of Middlewich ; North Rode 

in the paris sh of Prestbury, in the county of Chester ; Ashley-cum-Silverley 

in the county of Cambridge ; Glossop, Alkminton, in the parish of Longford, 

in the county of Derby; Felling, in the parish of Heworth, in the county of 
Durham ; Piymouth, in the county of Devon; Walthamstow, Stanway, in 
the county of Essex; Newton, in the parish of Clodock; Hoarwithy, in the 
parish of Kentland, in the county of Hereford; Ryde, in the parish of New. 
church, Isle of Wight; Swanmore, in the parish of Droxford, i in the county 

of Hants; at Hilde nborough, i in the parish of Tonbridge, and at Seasalter, in 
the county of Kent; Middleton, at Shawforth, in the chapelry of Spotland, in 
the parish of Rochdale; at Glodwick, in the parish of Oldham ; Heaton 
Norris, in the parish of Manchester, in the county of Lancaster; Norlands, 

in the parish of Kensington; South Hackney; St. Bartholomew’s, in th 
parish of Bethnal-green; Paddington ; Great Peter-street, in the parish of St. 
John the Evangelist, WW estminster ; Wells- street, in the parish of St. Maryle- 
bone; Kensal-green, in the paris sh of St. Luke, Chelsea, in the county of 
Mick Hens ae kt hymn y,in the parish of Bedwelty, in the county of Monmouth; 
Matten, in the paris sh. of Stamfordham ; Morpeth, in the county of Northum- 
berland; Lynn, in the county of Norfolk ; Little Milton, in the parish of | 
Great Milton, in the county of Oxford ; Sandford, in the city of Lichtield; 
Brownedge, in the parish of Norton-in- -the-Moors, at Dorrington, in the | 
parish of Setghford, and at Wednesbury, in the county of Stafford ; Wrington, 
North Petherton, in the county of Somerset; Hale, in the parish of Farnham; 
Betchworth, in the county of Surrey; Nutley, in the parish of Marestield 
Worthing, Brighton, in the county of Sussex; Leigh Claines, in the county 
Worceste Wilton; Zeals, in the parish of "Mere Chiltoe, in the parish | 
Bishops; Cannings, Swindon, in the county of Wilts; Thornton -Steward, 
Oakworth, in the parish of Keighley ; Middleton, in the parish of Rothwell 
Fairburn, in the parish of Ledsham, and Hopton, in the parish of Mirfield, | 
the county of York. 

The same facilities have also been afforded for new churches and parsonag 
at Burton-on Trent, in the county of Stafford; Westwood, in the ~— 
Stoncleigh, in the county of Warwick; Radford, in the county of Nottingh 
Ipsden, in the county of Oxford: for new churches, churchy ards, and pars i 
ages, at Mast Grafton, in the parish of Great Bedwyn, inthe county of Wil 
at Ferryhill, in the parish of Merrington, in the county of Durham : ot 
burial-ground and parsonage, at Culverhall, in the parish of Prees, in t 
county of Salop: -_ for parsonageshouses at Grayrigg, in the parish 
Kendal, in the county of Westmoreland; Mold, in the county of Flint; Has- 
lington, in the paris of Barthomley, in the county of Chester; Dawley, 
the county of Salop; East Peckham, in the county of Kent; Barn ard’s Gre 
in the parish of Great Malvern, in the county of Worcester ; Newport § 
Wollos, in the county of Monmouth; F ley, and Roystone, in the count) 
York: and for glebe at Flitton-cume itedn. 3 in the county of Bedford. 

Iler Majesty's Commissioners, a the powers vested in them by' 
act of the Ist and 2nd William IV. » have declared the patronage of a 
new chapel, built and endowed by is oui nt and governors of Guys Hos 
pital, at Sutton Bridge, in the parish of Long Sutton, in the county of Li 
coln, to be pees in the Lord Bishop of L incoln for the time being; a0 ; 
new chapel, built ay endowed by subscription, at Sidcup, in the por 
Chiselhurst, in’ the ounty of Kent, to be vested in the Lord Bishop 
Rochester for the time ie Ing: to both these chapels districts are intended ' 
be assigned. . 
Her Majesty's Comm issioners have also to report, that they have une 
their consideration the following applications for the perpetual patronage © 
hew chapels, which it ts pre sed to build and endow, and for the assignilt: 
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of districts thereto, under the aboveementioned act: namely, from James 

Fussell, Esq., for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in him, his heirs and 

assigns, of a new chapel, which he proposes to build and endow at Whatley, 

in the county of Somerset; from James Foster, Esq., for the perpetual patron- 

age, to be vested in the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, his heirs and as- 

signs, of a new chapel building, and which his lordship proposes to endow, 

at Amblecote, in the parish of Old Swinford, in the county of Worcester ; 

fiom William Wilberforce, Esq., and others, for the perpetual patronage, to be 
yested in the Lord Bishop of Ripon for the time being, of a new chapel proposed 
to be built and endowed by subscription, at Markington, in the parish of Ripon ; 

from Andrew Lawson, Esq., M.P., for the perpetual patronage, to be vested 
in him, his heirs and assigns, of a new chapel, to be built and endowed by 
him at Roecliffe, in the parish of Aldborough, in the county of York; from 
George Bengough, Esq., for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in him, his 
heirs and assigns, of a new chapel, built by subscription, and to be endowed 
by him, at Ridge, in the parish of North Nibley, in the county of Gloucester ; 
from Joshua Stanger, Esq., for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in him 
and four trustees, of a new chapel, built and to be endowed by him, at Sum- 
mers Town, in the parish of Wandsworth, in the county of Surrey; from 
Iienry Kemble, Esq., M.P., for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in five 
trustees, of Camden chapel, which has been built and endowed by subscrip- 
tion, in the parish of Camberwell, in the county of Surrey; from Le Gendre 
Nicholas Starkie, Esq., for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in him, his 
heirs and assigns, of a new chapel built, and which has been endowed by him, 
at Ileyhouses, in the parish of Whalley, in the county of Lancaster; from 
the trustees of the estates of the late Sir George William Tapps Jervis, Bart., 
for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in them in trust for the said family, 
of a new chapel, built and proposed to be endowed out of the said estates, at 
Bournemouth, in the parish of Christchurch, in the county of Southampton ; 
from John Partridge, Esq., for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in him, 
his heirs and assigns, of a new chapel, built and endowed by him at Bishops- 
wood, in the parish of Walford, in the county of Hereford; from Miss Sarah 
Brinton, for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in herself and four trustees, 
of anew chapel, which she proposes to build and endow, at Mount Sorrell, 
in the parish of Rothley, in the county of Leicester; from Miss Marianne 
Pidsley, for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in herself, her heirs and as- 
Signs, for a new chapel, which she proposes to build and endow, at Salterton, 
in the parish of Woodbury, in the county of Devon; and from the Right Hon. 
Henry Goulburn and others, for the perpetual patronage, to be vested in him, 
his heirs and assigns, of a new chapel, to be built by subscription, at Brock- 
ham, inthe parish of Betchworth, in the county of Surrey, and to be endowed 
by the said Henry Goulburn. 

W. CANTUAR. Ilenry Goucpurn. 


Lynpuurst, C. Harrowsy. 
C. J. Lonpon. JosHua Watson. 


C, WINTON. LINCOLN. 

J. Licurre.p. Ropert Peen. 
BEXLEY. C.S. Lerevre. 

T. Turron. STEPHEN LUSHINGTON, 


Wuarncuirre. J. LINcoLn. 
J. R.G. Grauam. 


Church Commissioners’ Office, July 23, 1844. 
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THE CASE OF THE REV. J. SHORE. 
(From the Western Luminary.) 


Tine commissioners appointed by the bishop to inquire into the case of the 
Rev. James Shore, of Bridgetown, and to report whether in their judgment 
there were prima facie grounds for instituting further proceedings, assembled 
at Totnes, on the 20th of August, pursuant to adjournment, to pronounce 
their decision upon the case. The commissioners present were—the Rev. 
Chancellor Martin, who presided; Rev. Archdeacon Froude, Rev. Robert 
wepegt tates, and Rev. Robert Gee. ‘The Rev. George May 

of St. Mary’s Church, the fifth commissioner, did not attend. Ralph Barnes, 
Msq., gee bisho p's secretary, officiated as registrar. The Court having bees 


formally opened, Mr. Windeatt, who had attended on a former occasion as 
the advocate of Mr. Shore, requested and obtained leave to address the ¢ 
missioners upon the legal bearing of the point which had been submitted to 
their ereer- mee Ife then proceeded to argue, at greater length than 
before, that Mr. Shore, by the course which he had adopted, had brought 
himself within the provisions of the Toleration Act, and was protected by 
those provisions—that having taken the oaths, and preaching only in a duly 
registered place of worship, he was beyond the bishop’s jurisdiction, and not 
subject to ecclesiastical con trol or censure. He contended also that Mr. Shore 
Was qualified by law to take the oaths, and that the court of Queen’s Bench 
would upport his qualification, and he cited a case or two which he sub- 
mitted made strongly for his argument. Ile concluded by saying that he 


should like to state to the court the situation in which Mr. Shore was placed. 
He had been refused the nomination, for no reason assigned, by the vicar of 
the parish; and had been refused a licence by the bishop of the diocese, who 
had in plain terms told him, ‘You shall not do duty in the Church of 
England,” and yet the moment he attempted to do duty out of the church 
the bishop was equally displeased with him. Ife could produce letters—— 

The Chancellor—This is so far irrelevant; we are 
certain act for the purpose | 


Coleridge, 


com- 


commissioners under a 
of an inquiry partaking more of the nature of a 


grand sy than any other. We can only look at the law, and we should not 
be justified in disposing of Mr. Shore's case by reporting that there was no 


ground for proceeding, unless it was clear that he had not transgressed. 


The 
commissioners never have entertained a doubt whether the facts charged 
against Mr. Shore, and proved before them, constituted a most clear and dis- 
esiastical law. On that subject they could enter- 
tain no doubt whatever: the only question was, whether the steps taken on 
the part of Mr. Shore removed him from the operation of that law. Mr. Shore 
relied on the 52nd George IIL., which relieves parties who avail themselves of 
s provisions Wholly trom pains and penaltics imposed by certain 
Buta cli 


‘ ; . ¢ ~ 4 . a 
tinct offence against our ec¢ 


statutes. 
wuse in the Ist of William and Mary, chapter 18, presented more of 
question to us, because its terms are more general. Llowever, upon a reference 
, the commissioners are advised by the high authorities which 
they have consulted, that by the present proceeding the bishop's jurisdiction 
over Mr. Shore will be established, there being no 
and that, on the exhibition of art! 


| +) art 
to ali the acts 


ground for prohibition ; 


icles, founded on the facts in the case, sen- 
tence will be pronounced against Mr. Shore. Ll will observe that the 52nd 
Georse LIT. repeals certain acts, and relieves parties complying with its pro- 
vi trom the penalties consequent from other acts. [fit should be thought 
harsh on the part of the ecclesiastical law, that it should still apply in such 
pos uitivs as m LV un instituted in thi s case to cases which are relieved from 
penalties by statute, it should be r 


membered that proceedings for penalties and 
ditferent purpose—diverso intuili, 


proceedings are taken with an entirely 
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Proceedings under penal acts are to punish the party offending; but that is 
not the purpose of these proceedings, which are not instituted for the punish- 
ment of the party, but for the purpose of formally and legally divesting 
Mr. Shore of the membership of a body into which he has formally and leg ally 
entered, but to the notorious and acknowledged laws of which body Mr. Shore 
himself avowedly refuses to conform, The intent of these proceedings would 
be to divest Mr. Shore, legally and morally, of his membership, he having 
withdrawn his allegiance to that body, having refused to conform to its 
authority, and having invited that separation so far as lay in his power. Let 
me further add, that whether the proceedings which may hereafter be taken 

in this case should involve Mr. Shore in more or less expense, may very much 
epend on the line Mr. Shore is advised to take. In the New C hurch Disci- 
pline Act is a clause (the sixth) which enacts, that in all cases where pro- 
ceedings shall have been commenced against any clerk, it should be lawful for 
the bishop of the diocese, with his consent and that of the party complaining, 
to pronounce sentence without any further proceedings ; such sentence not to 
exceed the sentence which would have been given in any court of law. 

Mr. Shore not being a clerk at present holding any preferment, is not within 
that clause, unfortunately, | think ; but if articles should be exhibited avainst 
Mr. Shore in the Court of Arches, it would tend to reduce the expense as 
much as possible, if Mr, Shore were, technically speaking, to plead, atlirma- 
tively—that is, to acknowledge that his object is to relieve himself from those 
orders which he has taken on himself. It remains only that I should pro- 
nounce the opinion for myself and the other commissioners, that there is 
sullicient prima facie ground for further proceedings in this case. 

Mr. Windeatt.—The length to which these proceedings would go would 

nable any dissenters to be proceeded against for noncontormity. 

Mr. Shore.—The law never could have contemplated such a proceeding. I 
am virtually shut out of the established church. 

The Chancellor.—Then why not wish to be so actually? These pro- 
ceedings are to divest you of that character with which you were formally 
invested; to separate you from that body with which you have been in 
we iON. 

. Shore.—TI have no wish to be connected with the church ; and shall 
not object to these proceedings if you don’t carry them on at my expense. 
e Chancellor.—How much expense you will be put to will depend on 
- ur own defence. 

Mr. Shore.—If those who would pursue these proceedings would do it at their 
own expense, I should be quite willing for them to proceed; but to put me 
to this expense, when so many other clergymen are allowed to pursue the 
same course unmolested, is what | cannot understand. 

The Chancellor —We have discharged our duty as well as we could, and 
with the best intentions. 


Mr. Shore.—I feel thankful for the courtesy I have received from the court 


Re some further conversation, Mr. Shore said he felt that he had cause 
mplaint against these proceedings. The bishop had himself shut him out 
the chareli. and then proceeded against him for going out. ‘The bis hop rC- 
ired a nomination which he knew that he (Mr. Shore) could not receive. 
The Chanccllor.—I am bound to say that the bishop has put into my hands 
~a eee spondence which has passed between him and you; and [ am per- 
“ed that he did it in order to prevent erroneous reports which might pre- 
‘ail, And though I have not seen those letters lately, I think that the 
‘ast letter was, that he did not refuse to receive Mr. Cousins’s nomination, if 
you—— 
Mr. Shore.—Because he knew that Mr. Cousins would not give it. 
The Chancellor—Ile did not refuse to receive Mr. Cousins’s nomination, 
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but he did not preclude himself from making inquiry into your fitness, but he 
pledged himself that if an inquiry were made, and it prov ed to your ady antage, 
you should have the benefit of it. That was the tenor of the last letter which 
the bishop wrote. Therefore the bishop did not refuse to license you if you 
were acknowledged by the incumbent. But you must bear in mind that it 
is a most notorious principle of our church, that no clergyman can perform 
his duties without the consent of the incumbent, or the authority of the 
bishop of the diocese. These two principles were certainly known to you, 
therefore the bishop did not stop you, because he could not command 
Mr. Cousins. 

Mr. Shore.—Will you permit me, Mr. Chancellor, to place in your hands 
the correspondence which has passed between me and Mr Cousins ? 

The Chancellor.—As a commissioner, my authority ends here; but as an 
individual, as I have seen one side, I will not refuse to see the other. You 
may therefore send them to me. 

Mr. Shore thanked the chancellor for his courtesy, and the meeting closed, 


LAW. 
GLOUCESTER ASSIZES, WEDNESDAY, AUG, 21, 
LATHAM AND OTHERS U. OLIVER, CLERK. 


Sergeant Tatrourp, Mr. M‘Mahon, and Mr. Whitmore, appeared for the 
plaintiff ; and Mr. Whateley and Mr. Alexander for the defendant. 

The plaintiff's case may be stated briefly as follows :—The defendant, the 
Kev. William Oliver, is the perpetual curate of the parish of Barlaston, ia the 
county of Stafford, a living of small value, in the diocese of Lichfield, lying on 
the banks of the river Trent, in the immediate neighbourhood of the mansion 
and estate of the Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham. It would seem to have 
been once an impropriate rectory, but at some unknown period had become a 
perpetual curacy, and the incumbent, as perpetual curate, succeeded to the 
rights of the rector, except that the Duke of Sutherland is the impropriator of 
the corn tithes. The living has been further diminished by certain exemp- 
tions enjoyed by a very large portion of the parish from the payment ot hay 
tithes, besides which there were some other minor privileges belonging to the 
parishioners. The present perpetual curate, the Rev. William Oliver, suc- 
ceeded to the rectory in 1834, and soon afterwards he resisted these ex- 
emptions, and contested them in a suit in Chancery, before Vice-Chancellor 
Bruce. The judgment of the Vice-Chancellor was appealed against, in parts, 
by both the perpetual curate and the parishioners ; and the case went before 
the Lord Chancellor, who sent down three issues to be tried at common law, 
and these were the issues which formed the groundwork of the present action. 
The first question was, whether there has existed an immemorial custom, 
whereby, in consideration of a certain small piece of land, called Dustelow 
Dole, certain other lands, to a great extent in the parish, were exempt from 
the payment of hay tithe. The second issue was, whether, in consideration of 
another small piece of land, called Priest’s Meadow, a further large portion of 
the lands in the parish were similarly exempted from hay tithe. And the third 
issue was, whether there existed in the parish an immemorial composition 
custom, under which the tithe on milch cows and their produce had bees 
always taken at the rate of three-halfpence a head when they were under ten 
in pumber, and twopence a head when they amounted to or exceeded ten. 
The whole acreage of the parish consists of 2056 acres. Of these, 402 acres 
were claimed to be exempt from hay tithe on account of the patch of land 
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called Dustelow Dole, consisting of 1 acre 2 roods, and for which a customary 
rent or modus of 13s. 4d. was paid to the perpetual curate. Another and 
larger portion of the parish, consisting of 950 acres, was claimed to be exempt 
on consideration of Priest s Meadow, which comprised 2} acres, enjoyed by 
the perpetual curate. Phe remainder of the parish, consisting of 690 acres, 
it was not contested, was liable to and always had paid tithes. In considera- 
tion of the small value of the living, there had been two augmentations, one 
in 1734, and another in 1805, from Queen Anne's Bounty, from private sub- 
scription, and from the sale of glebe timber. On the occasion of these 
augmentations, returns had been made of the particulars and value of the 
living, in which returns no tithe for the exempted lands were included. The 
terriers returned by the various incumbents to the registry of the diocese for 
nearly 170 years were put in, and these documents recognised the exemptions 
now claimed by the parishioners, only not always in the same terms and 
language. In addition to this documentary evidence, the parish clerk, who had 
held the office for upwards of forty years, and had lived in the parish all his 
life, (seventy-five years,)was called, and stated that he collected the tithes for 
the Rev. Mr. Adams, the former incumbent, from 1805 till his death, that he 
never collected hay tithes on the farms and lands claimed under the present 
action to be exempt, and he invariably collected the tithe for milk and calves 
by a composition of three-halfpence per head on the milch cows, when they 
were less in number than ten, and of twopence per head when they amounted 
to or exceeded that number. Other evidence, parole and documentary, was 
given to the same effect ; and the plaintiff’s case, in short, was, that as far as 
living memory extended, and as far as authentic documentary evidence existed, 
these tithe exemptions had been continuously acted upon. These were the 
leading points on the plaintiff's side. 
After the close of the plaintiffs case the court adjourned till the following 
morning ; when 
Mr, Whateley commenced his address on behalf of the rev. defendant. The 
learned counsel having reviewed the origin and continuance of tithes in 
England, stated his belief that he should have little difficulty in satisfying the 
jury that the defendant was entitled to their verdict. ‘These are not common 
cases,” he observed, “ but depend upon peculiar provisions of the law—they 
depend upon nice distinctions, which are necessary for the protection of the 
interests of the church, and therefore I hope you will bear with me, perhaps 
fura rather long time, while I endeavour to draw your attention to the nice 
points and distinctions in this case. Gentlemen, in order fully to understand this 
case, it will be necessary that I should state to you what is the legal history of 
tithesin England. Gentlemen, when tithes were first established in England, is 
a matter of considerable obscurity. The great commentator of English law, Sir 
William Blackstone, states, in his celebrated work, that tithes are coeval with 
the introduction of Christianity by Augustine the Monk, in the sixth century, 
and that they have been payable in England in many places from that till the 
present day. But perhaps the most learned man that this country has ever 
produced, the celebrated John Selden, puts the payments of tithe at a somewhat 
later period. They were not first created or even established by any law, but 
Were the voluntary contributions of good and pious men, who felt that it was 
right that the church should be supported by property of its own, in order 
that it should adequately minister to the religious wants of the people, that it 
should Promote education and learning, and should support the poor; and 
‘erefore they gave a certain portion of their revenue as tithes. They gave 
them to any places they pleased. There was nothing then in the law of 
England which compelled you to give tithes to any particular place ; for there 
— no particular parishes in that day. Those good men endowed no par- 
‘cular place with these tithes, but they appropriated them as they pleased, in 
order that there should be a resident clergyman to contribute to the spiritual 
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wants of the inhabitants. Shortly after that time individuals began to build 
churches and oratories. These, again, were not the works of government, but 
were the works of pious and good men; and then when these churches and 
oratories were built, the landowners of the country endowed them with the 
tithes which in many places they still possess. These were instituted for the 
advancement of the Christian religion, for the promotion of sound and useful 
learning, and for the maintenance of the poor; and it was at that time that 
tithes in England were contributed, in order to support the establishments 
then created. Some time afterwards—for this was all of gradual growth— 
tithes began, by imperceptible degrees, to be the property of the church, til! 
about 1200, when they were compelled by law to be dedicated to the particu- 
lar parish in which the church was situated. The establishment of parishes, as 
we all know, is also a subject of great obscurity, but I believe that the 
difference which is found to exist between parishes as to their extent and 
riches, arose from the circumstance that the tithes, in the first instance, were 
dedicated by laymen, in that district probably in which their own property 
was situated, and that afterwards, when parishes were established, their terri- 
torial limits became the limits of the parishes. Therefore it was, that in 
1200, tithe became, by common law, to be the tithe belonging to the parish 
in which the church was situated. Let us now stop to consider where we 
are; and let us bear this in mind—suppose the tithe to be dedicated to the 
church by any pious individual, that property was as inalienably the property 
of the church as the other nine-tenths were the property of those to whom they 
might have descended. ‘This is a point of fact as well as a point of law, which 
cannot be disputed. From the time that tithes were first dedicated to the church, 
the land descended to those who held subject to that deduction, and those who 
enjoyed it after that time, enjoyed it subject to that deduction. I mention 
this because it is a mistake—a common, | was about to say a vulgar mistake, 
that tithes are an encroachment upon the landlords, whereas that deduction to 
the church is as much the property of the church established for the service 
of God, as the very church itself in which we assemble to worship God. 
Years afterwards a great change came over this great country—an event the 
most remarkable occurred—an event which shook Europe to its centre, and 
England to its foundation. Then a great storm passed over this country; a 
storm which, like the convulsions in the natural world, purified the air, but 
desolated the land. Then the religious houses were destroyed ; then the 
plunderer came abroad, and then the property which had descended to the 
church was transferred to the parasites of a court. This was done by the 
courtiers of Henry the Eighth, who plundered the church of the property 
which was given for the sustentation of religion. It would be invidious in me 
to point out particular families, but you must all know that there is not a 
great family inthe kingdom, which existed at that time, that does not enjoy 
now, property that did belong to the church, but which was transferred then 
to themselves, for no services rendered, but either under some agreement, 

made with commissioners, in the time of Henry the Eighth, or because they 

Were parasites or favourites of that monarch. Gentlemen, all this was a great 
calamity for England; the church might have been purified without her pro- 
perty being destroyed ; the evils of the church of Rome might have been cof- 
rected, her impurities might have been removed, and yet her property might 
have remained ; and if it had remained, we never should have had the law of 
England for the maintenance of the poor, Which is one of the great sores 
and evils of England; we should never have had rates for the support of the 
fabric of the church, which again is one of the great evils and sores of Eng- 
land; but we should have the poor supported as they were supported, an 1 the 
churches maintained as they were maintained, from the revenues which the 
church held for those purposes. But no; we who stand here to-day suffer 
from the evils of our forefathers. Those things which were taken from the 
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church we cannot now recover; but let us support what remains. We have 
lost the golden sheaves, but let us retain the tithe of the mint and cummin; 
do not let us lose that also. I ask you not to increase the property of the 
church, but I ask you to maintain that which has been still suffered to belong 
to it.” 

The learned gentleman then proceeded to argue that the jury must be satis- 
fied that the agreements which were set up in the present case, were agree- 
ments made so long ago as before the reign of Richard I.; for any agreements 
for transferring property to individuals, which was given undoubtedly to the 
church before that time, and which ought to remain to the church up to the 
present moment, would have no effect unless they were satisfied in point of 
fact that an agreement was made before that time which took away the pro- 
perty of the church and transferred it to the landowners of the parish. He 
did not mean to say that his learned friend was called upon to give positive 
evidence of any such agreement ; but he was bound to shew such a long-con- 
tinued series of uninterrupted usage as should be in every respect consistent 
with the claim now set up. In this case there were three separate moduses 
attempted to be established, all of which the jury must be satisfied had existed 
from the time he had mentioned. With regard to the setting up of a modus, 
there were several points to be attended to. First, to be a legal modus, it 
must have had a reasonable or legal commencement; secondly, every modus 
must be certain and invariable in its usage; thirdly, a recompence must be 
given to the person having a prima facie right to the tithe; and then 
one species of tithe could not be made to discharge another species 
of tithe, which was important in this case with respect to the milk 
modus. The learned gentleman proceeded to argue that the moduses in this 
case were defective in all these particulars, and contended that the whole case 
shewed that here the clergyman of the parish was like a cat in a certain place 
with her claws off, and that the claims now set up were encroachments made 
by the parishioners upon the rights of the clergyman, And he would ask, if 
these encroachments were encouraged, how was the gospel to be preached, 
and how were the people to be educated? Thank God a spirit was abroad 
which told the owners of property not only that they ought, but that they 
were bound, to educate the poor. Crime was rife in the land because there 
Was no education; and there was no education because the church had been 
defrauded of her property. They had heard in the case of Queen Anne's 
Bounty, and if it had not been for that bounty there would have been very 
little religion left in the country ; there was much too little as it was, but there 
would have been much less if it had not been for that bounty. After a very 
eloquent vindication of the rights of the church, and the sanctity of her 
ministers, the learned gentleman then adverted to a former clergyman of the 
parish in question, to whose relaxed discipline and indifference to his rights he 
attributed the increased innovations which had grown up. 

Lord Chief Justice Tindal, in summing up, which his lordship did with great 
carefulness and explicit minuteness, said there were in this case three separate 
and distinct issues, which had been sent by the Lord Chancellor for the 
decision of a jury, and it would be competent for the jury to find a verdict 
for the plaintiff or for the defendant upon all of the issues, or upon one or the 
other, according as the evidence in either or all of the cases preponderated. 
lhe first issue was, whether a piece of land, called Dustelow Dole, consisting 
of one acre and a half, had been from time immemorial enjoyed by the person 
entitled to the hay tithe, as a satisfaction in lieu of the hay tithe on certain 
lands set out in a schedule to a bill filed in the Court of Chancery, and con- 
sisting of 402 acres. ‘The second issue was much to the same effect, namely, 
Whether there had been a similar custom from time immemorial as to a close, 
called Priest's Meadow, consisting of two acres and a half in extent, which 
had been enjoyed as a satisfaction for hay tithe on 930 other acres. And the 
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third issue was, whether there was in this parish of Barlaston, a modus for 
the tithe on milk and calves by the payment of three-halfpence on each cow, 
where the number of cows kept was less than ten, and of twopence on each 
cow where the cows kept exceeded that number. It was perfectly true, that 
in order to establish these exemptions from tithe set up in either of these 
issues, the jury must be satisfied that from ,time immemorial the agreement 
had existed in respect of which the exemption was claimed. It was not 
enough to shew against a clergyman that a particular tithe had not been taken 
for a time which could not be traced back ; it must also be shewn that the 
church had enjoyed a reasonable compensation for it from time immemorial, 
For a long time past no clergyman had the power to enter into any conveyance 
of his rights beyond a limited number of years ; therefore, no modus could be 
set up unless it could be shewn to have existed as far back as living memory 
extended and authentic documents reached. Of course, no person was called 
upon to establish an agreement made as far back as 1189, which was the year 
of Richard I., or, as it was termed, of legal memory ; but if, as far as living 
memory and authentic records extended, there was a consistent and uniform 
usage, that would be evidence from which such an agreement would be in- 
ferred. ‘Then, again, a modus must be a reasonable modus ; that is, that the 
clergyman should not be supposed to have given up his tithe for anything un- 
reasonably small in value, but that he should have received what at the time 
of entering into the agreement was an equivalent for the tithe. In the present 
case, were Dustelow Dole and Priest’s Meadow equivalent for the surrender 
of hay tithes on the lands which were said to be exempt? But of course the 
jury could not expect satisfactory evidence on this point; for it would be 
impossible for them to tell what was the comparative value of the tithe and of 
those lands in the time of Richard I. There was one difficulty in the case 
with regard to Dustelow Dole, namely, whether the land itself had been 
given to the church as a modus, or whether that land had been charged with 
an ancient rent of 13s. 4d., which was the modus. The plaintiffs had taken 
upon themselves to allege that the close itself had been given; but if the 
evidence should satisfy the jury that not the land, but 13s. 4d. was the modus, 
then the verdict on that issue must be against the plaintiff; but he should 
request them to tell him if they found upon that point, because it might atfter- 
ward have some force in the court which had sent the issue down for trial. No 
such subordinate question arose in the second issue; and the third issue was 
of a different nature to the other two.  Ilis lordship then went through the 
evidence, particularly adverting to the terriers, and pointing out certain dis- 
crepancies which were to be found in the phraseology. The mere not taking 
of tithe was not sufficient to satisfy these issues, but the jury must be satis- 
fied that the not taking arose out of some valid agreement which had existed 
from immemorial usage. 

The Chief Justice having concluded his summing up, the jury retired to 
consider their verdict, and, after an absence of rather more than three hours, 
they returned into court, finding a verdict for the plaintiffs upon all the issues, 
thereby establishing the exemptions from tithes which the purchasers in this 
action claimed. 


a 


ARCHES’ COURT.—Tvespay, Aucusr 6. 
THE BURIAL QUESTION, 
THE OFFICE OF THE JUDGE PROMOTED BY NURSE AGAINST HENSLOWE, 


Tuts was a question as to the admissibility of the articles in a proceeding 
against the Rev. William Henry Henslowe, perpetual curate of a parish in the 
diocese of Norwich, for refusing to bury the corpse of an infant, the daughter 
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of two of his parishioners, who belonged to the class of Primitive Methodists. 
The proceeding was brought before this court by letters of request from the 
Bishop of Norwich, under the Church Discipline Act. The articles pleaded 
that the defendant was a minister in holy orders of the church of England, 
and that by his refusal he had violated the 68th canon; that the infant had 
been baptized according to the form of baptism amongst the Primitive Metho- 
dists, namely, with water, and in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; that proper notice had been given to the defendant, who on two oc- 
casions had declared his determination not to bury the corpse, and that he had 
actually refused on the 3rd of March. 

The rev. defendant appeared in person, but although the learned judge 
with his usual clearness and precision explained repeatedly the state of the 
case—namely, that the only question now was as to the relevancy and suffi- 
ciency of the facts pleaded, and whether, supposing them to be proved, an 
ecclesiastical offence had been committed—Mr. Henslowe professed himself 
unable to comprehend the explanation, saying that he was “ a passive victim 
of oppression,” and would submit to any course the court might think fit to 
take. At length he stated that he denied that the child was baptized ; that he 
objected to the admission of the articles, in consequence of the bishop having 
neglected or delayed to write to him, and of his not having made a previous 
local investigation of the circumstances as provided by the Act; because the 
Rubric of the church provided a limitation in all cases for the canon ; because 
not only was there a doubt as to the fact of baptism with reference to the 
person alleged to have baptized the child, but two separate dates of baptism 
were alleged, and the sect was of an excommunicated character, and the words 
and the water were not used by the same person. 

Dr. Harding, who appeared to support the articles, offered no argument ; 
and 

Dr. Lushington (who presided for Sir H. Jenner Fust) was of opinion that 
none of the objections were valid as respected the admissibility of the articles, 
whatever effect they might have as matter of defence, 


The articles were admitted, and Mr. Henslowe gave a negative issue to 
them. 


AN ACT CONCERNING BANNS AND MARRIAGES IN CERTAIN 
DISTRICT CHURCHES OR CHAPELS, 
ANNO SEPTIMO ET OCTAVO VICTORILE REGINA. 
[29th July, 1844.] 


Where a District is assigned under last-recited Act the Church Building 
Commissioners or the Bishop to decide as to Banns and Marriages. 


Wuereas an act was passed in the fifty-ninth year of the reign of King 
George the Third, intituled “An Act to amend and render more effectual an 
Act passed in the last session of Parliament, for building and promoting the 
building of additional Churches in populous Parishes: And whereas another 
act was passed in the second year of the reign of his late Majesty, intituled 
‘An Act to amend and render more effectual an Act passed in the seventh 
and eighth years of the reign of his late Majesty, intituled ‘An Act to 
amend the Acts for building and promoting the building of additional Churches 
in populous Parishes :’” And whereas another act was passed in the second 
year of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled ‘‘An Act to amend and 
render more effectual the Church Building Acts :” And whereas another act 
pon passed in the fourth year of.the reign of her said Majesty, intituled * An 
pr further amend the Church Building Acts :” And whereas doubts are 
nertained whether banns of matrimony can be published or marriages be 
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solemnized in churches or chapels to which districts have been or may here. 
after be assigned under the said recited act passed in the second year of the 
reign of his late Majesty; and it is expedient to remove such doubts: Be it 
enacted by the Queens most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present 
parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that in every case jn 
which a district has been or shall be assigned to any church or chapel under 
the prov isions of the said last-mentioned act, it shall be lawful for her | Majesty's 
commissioners for building new churches, with the consent of the bishop of 
the diocese, in every such case as has come or shall come before the said com. 
missioners under the provisions of the said last-mentioned act, and for the 
said bishop in every such other case, to determine whether banns of matrimony 
shall be published and marriages solemnized in any such church or chapel 
aforesaid or not. 


Proceedings in cases where it shall be determined that Banns may be published 
and Marriages solemnized.—How Fees to be disposed of. 


2. And be it enacted, That when and so soon as it shall be determined that 
banns of matrimony may be published and marriages solemnized in any such 
church or chapel, ‘the bishop of the diocese within which such church or 
chapel shall be locally situated, whether in any parish or extra-parochial place, 
or otherwise, shall certify the same, and such certificate shall be kept in the 
chest of the church or chapel with the books of registry thereof, and a copy 
thereof shall be entered in the books of the registry of banns and maria ges, 
and a duplicate of such certificate shall be registered in the registry of the 
diocese, and such certificate shall be deemed and taken to be conclusive evi- 
dence in all courts, and in all questions relating to any banns published or 
marriages solemnized in any such church or chapel, that the same might 
according to law respectively be published and solemnized in such church or 
chapel, and that all banns i and marriages solemnized in any such 
church or chapel according to the laws and canons in force within this realm 
in that behalf shall, after the granting of such certificate be good to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever: Provided always, that no banns or marriages 
res} ective yp published or solemnized according to the laws and canons in fore 
Within the realm in that behalf in any church or chapel in which the same are 
washestial to be respectively published, solemnized, and had, by the said recited 
acts or this act, or either of them, shall be invalid by reason of any such 
tificate not having been duly given, or registered or entered, as thew i 
required: Prov ided also, that all fees, dues, offerings, and other emoluments 
on account of such marriages, whether of right or custom, belonging to th 
incumbent or c! o of any parish, chapelry, or place in which such church 
chapel has been erected, shall be received by or for or on account of such 
incumbent or clerk respectively, and be paid over to them, except such | if th 
said fees, dues, offerings, or other emoluments, or such portions thereof, as the 
said commissioners, with the consent of the bishop of the diocese, the patron, 
and the said incumbent respectively, in those cases which shall come betort 
the said commissioners, by ands r made under their common seal, or the bisho 
of the diocese alone, with the consent of the patron and incumbent, in al 
other cases, by order under his hand and seal, shall assign to the minister ol 
such church or chapel; and every such instrument of assignment shall be re- 

gistered in the re; zistry of the bishop of the diocese within which said church 
or chapel shall be loc -ally situated : Provided always, that nothi ing hereipbetore 
contained shall be construed to take aw ay from existing parish c! lerks any fees, 
dues, or emoluments to which they are now by law or custom entitled. 


The Validity of Marriages in certain chapels with districts assigned to tiem 
not to he questioned, 
3. And whereas, by error, banns have been published, and divers marriage 
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have been solemnized, in chapels with districts assigned to them under the 
provisions of the hereinbefore recited acts or some of them, but in which 
chapels banns could not be legally published, nor marriages by law be solem- 
nized; and it is expedient to remove all doubts, arising from the circumstances 


: aforesaid, touching the validity of such marriages; be it therefore enacted, 
: that banns already published, and marriages already solemnized, in such 
chapels as aforesaid, shall not hereafter be questioned on account of the said 
: banns having been published, or the said marriages solemnized, in any such 
: chapel as aforesaid ; and the minister or ministers who solemnized the same 
: shal! not be liable to any ecclesiastical censure, or to any other proceedings 
or penalties whatsoever, by reason thereof ; and the registers of all mar- 
‘| riages SO solemnized as aforesaid, or copies of such registers, shall be re- 
‘ ceived in all courts of law and equity as evidence of such marriages respec- 
r tively. 
CG 
. Omissions to authorize Marriages in Chapels may be cured by supplemental 
order. 
lat 
ich 4. And be it enacted, That where a chapelry has been already or shall 
or hereafter be assigned to any chapel under the provisions of the hereinbefore 
ce, recited act passed in the fifty-ninth year of the reign of King George the 
the | Third, and the order in council assigning such chapelry does not direct that 
opy marriages may be performed in such chapel, it shall be lawful for her Majesty, 
ges, by any supplemental order in council, on a representation to be made to her 
the i by the said commissioners, with the consent of the bishop of the diocese, to 
evi- order that marriages may be performed thereafter in such chapel; and that 
d or all the fees arising therefrom, or a part thereof, should thereafter belong and 
‘ight be paid to the minister of such chapel, or after the next avoidance of the parish 
h or church, or that all or a portion of such fees should belong and be paid to the 
such incumbent of such parish church ; and all the laws in force relating to banns 
ealm of marriage, and marriages in district chapels, and the registering thereof, 
tents shall apply to marriages performed under such supplemental order in council. 
lages 
foree In any Representation to the Queen in Council &c., the Number of the Section of 
ne ar the Act under which such Representation &c. is made need only be recited. 
ag 5. And be it enacted, That in any representation to her Majesty in council, 
at or in any order of council to be made thereon, or in any other matter or thing 
cone done under their common seal by the said commissioners under the authority 
wee of the hereinbefore recited acts or any other act of Parliament, it shall be suffi- 
' foe cient to refer to the section or sections as numbered in copies printed by the 
oat Queen's printer of the act or acts under the authority whereof such represen- 
1 rine tation or order in council is made, or such matter or thing done, and it shall 
: ss rw not be necessary to recite any of the provisions of such section or sections. 
yatrol , 
cor . Roery Order in Council under the Church Building Acts to be inserted in the 
“bishop ' London Gazette,” and registered with a Map and description of Boun- 
+ in al “artes, but the map not required to be enrolled in Chancery.—Not to affect 
oe eae 0S 7 IV. 4, ¢. 85, as to licensing Churches &c. for solemnization of Mar- 
a“ a . riages. 
lL be re 
} church & And be itenacted, That every order in council under the provisions of the 
ip betore seresmberore recited acts, or any of them, or under the provisions of any other 
anv {ees - he church building acts, shall, as soon as may be after the making thereof 
ee ) vy her Majesty in council, be inserted and published in the ** London Gazette” 
> them a ay as any order in council made under the acts regulating the pro- 
eae heed on get ng commissioners of England is published in such 
a qrringe’ arte it shall not be necessary to enrol in the Court of Chancery any 


Plan or description of the boundaries of any division or district formed 
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under the provisions of the hereinbefore recited acts, or any other of the church 
building acts ; and a map or plan on which shall be marked such boundaries, 
and which shall be sealed with the common seal of the said commissioners 
for building new churches, and the order in council annexed thereto, shall be 
registered in the registry of the diocese in the manner directed by the act 
passed in the fourth year of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled “ An 
Act to carry into effect, with certain modifications, the fourth Report of the 
Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues,” and shall be subject to 
such and the like provisions in all respects relating thereto as are contained 
in the same act: Provided always, that nothing in this act contained shall be 
taken to repeal or affect any of the authorities contained in an act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the seventh year of the reign of his late Majesty, intituled “ An 
Act for Marriages in England,” for licensing any churches or chapels for the 
solemnization of marriages therein. 


TITHE COMMUTATION. 


A PARLIAMENTARY document, which was moved for by Mr. Manners Sutton, 
has been printed, embracing returns of all agreements for the commutation of 
tithes which have been confirmed by the tithe commissioners in the several 
counties of England and Wales, from the Ist of January to the Ist of July 
last, specifying also in each case the amount of rent-charge agreed to be paid 
in lieu of tithes, and shewing whether the same be payable to appropriators, 
impropriators, or clerical incumbents ; of all awards for the commutation of 
tithes which have been confirmed by the tithe commissioners in the several 
counties of England and Wales in the same period; and also of all appoint- 
ments of rent-charges in the period mentioned. It appears that under the 
first branch—agreements for the commutation of tithes which have been con- 
firmed by the commissioners—the balance of increase was 6911. 17s. O+d., 
which, with the increase in former returns of 54,722/. 2s. 1}d., makes the total 
increase 55,464/.; so thatin England and Wales ‘“rent-charges” will be the 
term used, instead of the ancient word ‘ tithe,” which existed from the earliest 
period, and was provided for the support of the clergy. By the second head— 
the awards for the commutation of tithes confirmed by the commissioners— 
it is stated, that in England and Wales the total rent-charges of the present 
return were 92,360/. 6s. 53d.; the total rent-charges of former returns, 
856,3711. 19s. 14d.; and the total rent-charges, 948,732/. 5s. 53d. Under 
the third branch, a return was made of all apportionments confirmed by the 
tithe commissioners in the period of six months ending in July last; and 
over the same period the two other branches have reference. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 


A suppLeMENT to the Gazette of Tuesday, Sept. 17, contains an Order in 
Council ratifying a scheme prepared by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 'F 
constituting a separate district for spiritual purposes out of the parish ol 
Ruabon, in the county of Denbigh, which parish is of great extent, and s" 
provision for public worship therein insufficient. The new district 15 to . 
called “ The District of Rhos Llannerchrugog,” and an endowment !s to 

provided for the minister to be appointed. The supplement contains sim t 
orders respecting the parishes of Burry and Whalley, in the county of bap. 
caster, where the new district is to be called “The District of Masburyi 
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respecting the parish of Monkwearmouth, in the county of Durham, where the 
new district is to be called “ The District of All Saints, Monkwearmouth ;” 
respecting the parish of Kingswinford, in the county ef Stafford, where three 
new districts are to be constituted, to be called respectively, ‘‘ The District of 
Brockmoor,” “‘ The District of Quarry-bank,” and *‘ The District of Pensnett ;” 
respecting the parish of Ecclesfield, in the county of York, where the new 
district is to be named “‘ The District of Chapeltown ;” respecting the parish 
of St. Mary-the-Virgin, in Nottingham, where the new district is to be named 
“The District of St. John the Baptist ;’’ respecting the parish of St. Peter, in 
the city of Worcester, where the new district is to be named “‘ The District of 
St. Paul ;” respecting the parishes of Rowley Regis, in the county of Stafford, 
and St. John the Baptist in the city of Coventry, where the new districts are 
to be named respectively, ‘‘ The District of Reddal-Hill,” and “ The District 
of St. Thomas ;” and respecting the parish of Aberystwith, in the county of 
Monmouth, where the new district is to be named “ The District of Nant- 
y-glo.” 


LEEDS VICARAGE ACT. 
(From the Ecclesiastical Gazette.) 


Tur Act for dividing the parish and vicarage of Leeds into several parishes and 
vicarages, which has recently received the royal assent, does not in any way 
interfere with the provisions of the Church Endowment Act, (6 and 7 Vic. e. 
37 ;) but is rather in the nature of an extension of those provisions within the 
parish of Leeds, in two important respects. The power to constitute districts, 
conferred upon the ecclesiastical commissioners for England by the former Act, 
is limited, in each case, to boundaries within which at the time of constituting the 
district there shall be no consecrated church; and inasmuch as these districts, 
upou the consecration of a church, are to possess a full and independent 
parochial character for all ecclesiastical purposes, they may, in‘that respect, obtain 
a considerable advantage over existing district churches in the same neighbour- 
hood. The Leeds Act extends the power of constituting and annexing districts, 
which are immediately to become independent parishes, to all the existing 
churches within the parish, spon certain conditions ; with the further privilege 


of these districts and parishes becoming vicarages, instead of perpetual curacies, 


and being entitled as such to all the vicarial tithes &c. arising within their 
boundaries, this being one of the important points voluntarily surrendered by 
the present vicar of Leeds. If, however, the Act had stopped here, it would, in 
these particulars, have turned the scale in favour of the existing churches, giving 
to them a more advantageous parochial position and character than would be 
possessed by churches built under the operation of the Church Endowment Act. 
In order, therefore, fully to carry out the intention expressed in the preamble, of 
wumately effecting a division of the whole parish of Leeds ‘‘ upon a regular and 
‘ystematic plan,” the Act goes on to extend to these last-mentioned churches and 
their districts the same vicarial privileges, upon similar conditions being complied 
with—namely, the bodies or naves of the churches being made as free as possible, 
and residence houses being provided for the incumbents. These two important 
Acts, working together, appear to be well calculated, if their several provisions 
are judiciously and harmoniously carried out, to make Leeds, at no distant 
Reried, an excellent model of parochial subdivision ; laying the foundation for 
jane legislative powers for effecting similar subdivisions throughout the 
a saat with the ‘concurrence of patrons and incumbents, several of whom, we 
at are already expressing their desire for such a measure, and their 

“Hgness to surrender their own personal interests, for the sake of attaining so 
tsirable a public benefit. There is a provision in the Leeds Act, section 24, 
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inviting contributions towards carrying out its several objects, and conferring the 
largest possible powers, without regard to the laws of mortmain, of giving by deed 
or will, real or personal property, to any amount, for this purpose; in fact, pre- 
cisely the same powers as are conferred by the Church Endowment Act, for the 
purposes of that Act. By the concluding words of the same section, the com. 
inissioners are relieved from the duty of proceeding in the execution of any of 
the powers or provisions of the Act, ‘ until the funds necessary for carrying the 
same respectively into effect shall have been paid into their hands, or into the 
hands of their treasurer.” We are informed, however, that with a view to their 
having the best means of forming a correct judgment, according to the principle 
of regular and systematic division contemplated by the Act, respecting any 
applications which may from time to time be made to them, the commissioners 
have authorized a professional gentleman of high character, at Leeds, to provide 
them with a complete map or plan of the parish, accompanied by all such parti- 
culars as his local knowledge and his means of collecting information on the 
spot may enable him to supply. 


FORM OF PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING. 


Tue following is the form of prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
safe delivery of the Queen a the happy birth of a Prince, used at morning and 
evening service, after the general thanksgiving, in all churches and chapels in 
England and Wales, and in the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, upon Sunday, the 
1ith day of August :— 

“© merciful Lord and heavenly Father, by whose gracious gift mankind 
is increased, we most humbly offer unto Thee our hearty thanks for Thy 
great goodness vouchsafed to Thy people, in delivering Thy servant, our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen, from the perils of childbirth, and giving her the bless- 
ing of a son. Continue, we beseech thee, Thy fatherly care over her ; support 
and comfort her in the hours of weakness, and day by day renew her strength. 
Preserve the infant Prince from whatever is hurtful either to body or soul; and 
endue him, as he advances in years, with true wisdom and every Christian virtue. 
Regard with thine especial favour our Queen and her Royal Consort, that they 
may long live together in the enjoyment of all earthly happiness, and may finally 
be made partakers of everlasting glory. Implant in the hearts of Thy people 4 
deep sense of Thy manifold mercies, and give us grace to shew forth our thank- 
fulness by dutiful affection to our Sovereign, by brotherly love one towards 
another, and by constant obedience to thy commandments ; so that, passing 
through this life in Thy faith and fear, we may in the life to come be received 
into Thy heavenly kingdom, through the merits and mediation of Thy Blessed 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 





CHURCH MATTERS, 


—_—_—_—_ 


REVIVAL OF THE MAR-PRELATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


To one who has never been in any way pledged to the extreme 
opinions, by which the peace of the church has been disturbed of late 
years,* and who has, consequently, been able to observe, with the 
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Asa most unwarrantable use has been made, in more quarters than one, of the 
name of a former editor of the “ British Magazine,” the late Mr, H. J. Rose, it 
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calmness of a looker-on, what has been going forward, nothing can 
appear more deserving of notice than the puritanical spirit and temper 
which has displayed itself in the writings and conduct of those who have 
been the chief promoters of the opinions advocated by the writers of 
the “ Tracts for the Times,” and their friends. And it is in one parti- 
cular line, that the outbreaking of this puritanical temper has been so 
peculiarly striking. It is not the scoffing and sarcastic spirit in which 
men of real respectability have been sneered at, as the “ High-and- 
Dry,’ —men, who, long before the ‘Tracts had been thought of, or the 
Tract writers had come over from the Low-Church party, had been 
all their lives promoting the old-fashioned piety and orthodoxy of the 
church of England ;—it is not the bitterness of contempt, with which 
the admirers of Mr. Newman have tried to put down by ridicule every 
attempt to discriminate, between the principles of the church of England, 
and that most vague and indefinite of all vague and indefinite ideas— 
“church principles ;’’ nor is it the high-toned scorn with which they 
have affected to pity the antiquated folly of those who, still clinging to 
their prejudices, are childish enough to think, that the “ semper’’ is 
one ingredient in catholicity, and Christianity something more fixed 
than a system of notions in process of development, and practices in a 
perpetual state of transition,— 
*« As if religion were intended, 
For nothing else but to be mended ;” 


nor is it any one of the various schemes that have been broached in 
order to accommodate the formularies of the chureh to these new 
theories—from Mr. Palmer,* and No. 90, down to Mr. Ward’s 


——se- 
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only due to his memory to quote what Mr. Perceval, one of the originators of the 
Tracts, has stated in a note on his letter upon the Oxford movement, reprinted at the 
end of his letter to Dr. Arnold, (p. 36.) Having stated that he and Mr. Froude, 
and another, (i. e. Mr. Palmer, as that gentleman has since acknowledged,) met at 
Mr. Rose’s house, at Hadleigh, in July, 1833, Mr. Percival adds in the note: “ It 
is right to state that Mr. Rose was not, as far as I know, in any way concerned with 
the proceedings which took place subsequently to the meeting at Hadleigh, nor in 
any way responsible for them. Indeed, as late as the 18th of August, ‘ the Oxford 
resolutions,’ as he calls them jn a letter of that date, now lying before me, had not 
been communicated to him.” Mr. Palmer in his narrative merely says, in reference 
to his own subsequent proceedings in conjunction with Mr. Froude, Mr. Newman, 
and Mr. Keble—* Mr, Rose was at Durham, and could no longer be consulted.” 
Why not? Surely there was such a thing as a post-office, even then. Mr. Percival 
has told the truth. These gentlemen did meet once, and only once, at Mr. Rose’s 
house, to consider what was best to be done to save the church establishment ; but 
with their subsequent proceedings Mr. Rose had no concern, and was in no way 
responsible for them. And more than this,—if his name had been deemed 
likely to serve the object of the movement—nay more, if it had not been the 
desire of the originators studiously and carefully to repudiate his connexion, and to 
let the whole world know that they wished to do so—what object could they have in 
Stating in the very title page of the Tracts that they were written by members of the 
University of Oxford? (for even Mr, Palmer, though a Dublin man, had been in- 
6 Oxford,) as if they were anxious to guard against its being suspected 
>. J+ s¥ose, Or any other Cambridge man, had any share in their proceedings. 
See Mr. Palmer’s attempt to evade the force of the word ‘ idolatrous” in the 


( F ¥ wt 8 : a : *hri 
ne against tronsubstantiation, in his Treatise on the Church of Christ. And 
“™ more extraordinary Mr. P 


church of England. Mr, P 


almer’s explanation of the nineteenth article of the 
almer’s words deserve to be transcribed, The passage 
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“ Tdeal of a Christian Church ;"—it is not any or all of these things, 
surprising as they are—which will appear to an observing by stander 
sO extraordinary, by many degrees, as the manner in which ‘the bishops 
of England are and have been tre “ated, by the advocates of what it has 
been the fashion to call Church Principles. 

According to the view put forward by Mr. Perceval, the whole move- 
ment originate ‘din the feelings exc ited by the suppression of the Irish 
hishoprics. The first object of the mov ement, according to Mr. Perceval, 
was, ‘the firm and practical maintenance of the doctrine of apostolical 
succession,” (p. 26.) In fact, the impression studiously conveyed by the 
originators, and which any one was likely to have receiv ed trom their 
professions, was this—that reverence for the person and office of a 
bishop was the fundamental principle ; and that, if ever they should 
yo too far, it would, as a matter of course, be in the direction of im- 
plicit obedience, and deference to their spiritual superiors, And, truly, 
if all that was said and written about meek presbyters, and the 
reverence due to authority and station in the church, and of the 
heaviness of a bishop's lightest word—if all these professions had been 
borne out by corresponding acts and tempers, the impression would 
have been no other than what was warranted by truth and fact. But 
what have been the acts and conduct of those engaged in this move- 
ment? ‘The treatment the Bishop of Oxford receiv ed from Mr. New- 
man—Dr. Pusey’s defence of Mr. Newman—Dr. Pusey’s letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—Mr, Newman’s charging on the bishops 
the apostasy of his disciples to Rome—Mr, Ward’s unchristian review 
of Archbishop Whateley in the “ British Critic’—and Mr. Newman's 
recommendation of that same indecent attack on a prelate of the 
chureh, in the note to his “ University Sermons”—such facts as these 
sufficiently indicate, what is the real value of such professions of humi- 
lity and revere nce, er how little the peace of the church is likely to 
be promoted by those who made them. But, symptomatic as these 
facts are, still they are very far indeed from presenting an adequate 
representation of the state of the case. The question is simply this— 
Where does one see the fullest and most determined exhibition of the 
spirit of the Mar-Prelate school at the present moment? Without 
Wishing to overstate the faults of any party, it seems not at all too 
much to say, that one can searcely open any of the publications which 
advocate the views of the Tract writers and their friends, without being 


occurs in the objections which he supposes to be urged against his theory regarding the 
church of Rot nei “> the objection, and his own answer to it, he has stated in these 
words. (Vol. i 242. Third Edition.) 

‘The XIXth article of the church of England declares that ‘ the church of 
leads e hath erred, not only in their living and. manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith.’ ‘Therefore it cannot be a part of the Christian church. 

‘Answer. The article only aflirms that the Roman church Aas erred in matters 
of faiths e.g. n the case of L iberius and Honorius; there is no assertion that it does 
now errin faith, The object is clearly to deny the infallibility of the particular 
church of Rome, which was so generally maintained when that article was com 
posed.” 

Peop le have been greatly sh rocked at Mr. Ward's explanation of this nineteent 
articlee—and no wonder. But sure] y the only difference between Mr. Ward or 
Mr. Walmer is, that they have a idopte: d diffe rent ‘methods of explaining it away. 
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shocked by the avidity with which they seem to lay hold of every 
opportunity of exposing everything that happens to contradict their 
notions, or appears wrong in the public or private conduct of the 
bishops. Worse-spirited writing cannot be found in the bitterest of 
the dissenting papers, or even in the church-exterminating republican- 
‘sm of the radical press. These writers seem to imagine, that they 
have a general care and superintendence of the church, that they form 
a sort of standing committee of control during the abeyance of convo. 
cation. Whether they actually meet and sit and complot together, one 
cannot say, not being in their secrets. But they have taken it into their 
heads that the bishops are afraid of them ; and that their business is, to 
keep a sharp look out after the bishops, and open a sort of Scandalous 
Magazine and Chronicle of their misdoings, and sit in judgment on them, 
and attack them in their newspapers and periodicals, if any of their 
lordships are reported (for as to the accuracy of the report, they do 
not seem to think it is any concern of theirs) to have said or done 
anything which touches their party, or fails to keep pace with the 
present stage of the development of “ catholicity” and “church prin- 
ciples.” 

A recent instance of this sort, and by no means a startling one to 
those accustomed to the style of these modern Mar-Prelates, occurs 
in the « English Churchman,” for August 15th; where, having given 
acopy of the prayer and thanksgiving composed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on the occasion of Prince Alfred’s birth, the writer pro- 
ceeds in the following terms :— 


“If this prayer and thanksgiving be written under a sense of responsibility 
to the privy council alone—i.e., with the desire to avoid all expressions which 
might offend the religious belief and opinions of the ‘ various denominations’ 
to which their lordships severally belong, we willingly allow that it is a most 
successful composition ; for there is nothing in it which can possibly offend 
churchman, oranabaptist, Roman catholic, or Wesleyan, independent, or Arian, 
We had almost said, Socinian ;) but if it be intended solely as the voice of the 
church, we must confess our regret that it contains no expression of hope 
that the infant prince may be admitted to the inestimable privileges of 
Christ’s holy catholic church, and that he may walk worthy of his vocation in 
that church all the days of his life. Surely such an aspiration would not have 
been out of place in a prayer which is intended (‘ ordered”) to be used in 
every church and chapel in the country. 

‘In making these observations upon this prayer we trust we shall not be 
considered disrespectful to the present primate, for we presume that his grace 
has only adopted the precedent of former years, a departure from which could 
perhaps be hardly expected of one who is so far advanced in the vale of years ; 
but it 1s most desirable, under our present circumstances, that everything 
which professes to emanate from the highest living authorities in our church 
should furnish a protest against, rather than a sanction for, the prevailing 


latitudinarianism.” 

Notwithstanding that writers of this sort seem to be accustomed to 
regard themselves, and to expect their readers to regard them, as “ the 
highest living authorities in the church,” one may be permitted to 
‘ivestion the propriety of a religious newspaper undertaking to reprove, 
in this extraordinary manner, any of our prelates, however “ far ad- 
vanced in the yale of years.’ But will any of the persons whose 
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opinions are advocated by such pub ications, ask themselves, what 
they would have rita be or said, if the y had stumbled on such a pie 
of indecene y afew years ago? And “whether, if left to conjecture, 
they would not have been more likely to suppose it to have been take; 
from the columns otf the Record,” r some other semi-disse) ling 
paper, than from an organ of what are ¢ sie Church Principles"; 

Another specimen of this Mar- Prelate style of theology has occurred 
still more recently, It is in the number of the “If nglish Churchman, 
for September Sth, and is really worth preserving, as a sign of the 
sao we live in. 

‘It is with very considerable reluctance that we call public attention to the 

following advertisement, which appeared in a London morning paper a few 
days since. We do not well see how we can consistently avoid doing so, but 


we have postponed our notice until the time for the negotiation was passed, 
lest it might operate injuriously. 





oo 6 Curacy, four miles from .—-Immediate possession may be had | 
of this desirable curacy until July next, with spacious and well furnish 
glebe house, plate, linen, library, flower and kitchen garden, &c. — ilat 
360. Delightful village and neighbourhood. Sak ry, LOO/. per annum, ct 
to a reasonable rent for furnished house and wad une else Is eamicel, “Th 
servants may be retained if desired. 


\ A zealous clergyman (by _ prefere: 
married) is required, 


whose pleasure is to be active among the poor, and 


Whose ministrations in the desk and in the pulpit will be acceptable. No per- 
son of the tractarian or of the Opposite extreme opinions need apply, nor will 

any letter, not containing a distinct and intelligible statement of religious 
sentiments, with the most satisfactory references, be attended to. The omg 
—— will be at —— Re tory, near ——-, until post hour on Tuesday m 

ing, the 27th, and after that at —— street, Vall-mall. An interview can | 

given on the 28th and 29th.’ 

‘First we must notice the abrupt and unqualified assurance with which the 
advertisement opens, that anybody may have this curacy immediately, for 
nearly twelve months; and then the auctioneer style in which. it proceeds 
next to display all its worldly advantages of 

Spacious and well furnished glebe house. ' 


Plate, linen, library. 

Flower and kitchen garden, 

Small population (360), 

Delightful village and neighbourhood. 
Salary 1O00/. per annum. 


After this the drawbacks are recounted. All these benefits are subject t 
reasonable rent for furnished house,’ and whatever else is requir d, whi 

. } 
item we do not exactly comprehend, nor do we see why the minister of tht 


parish should be called upon to pay rent for the gle be-house. If it be intended 


that he shall merely pay for the hire of the furniture, it should have been so 
stated. Then ‘the servants may be retained,’ 


a 


from which we infer that mot 

than one servant is necessary for keeping in order this spacious and well 
furnished glebe-house. Wages of two servants (at least) as well as rent, Wil! 
therefore have to be deducted from the 
sirable curacy.’ 


stipend of 100/. attached to this © Ge 


‘It is not, therefore, without some show of ‘ worldly wisdom, that ai 
hese financial considerations are placed in the front rank, for we appr hend 
that very few curates can get beyond them. For the edification and consola 
tion of those who may be inclined to lament that this ‘ desirable curacy 54 
lipped through their fingers, we beg to submit a debtor and creditor account 
ot the matter i— ; 


+ 
‘ 
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Dr. L 8. d. Cr. £ 8. d, 
To rent of spacious and By salary . ... 100 O O 
well furnished glebe- By fees—say . . . & 0 0 
house, plate, linen, BYR s es w« « BOE 


library, flower and 
kitchen garden, &c. 





—SAV -« e . . ° 35 O O / 
To whatever else is / 
required .« . «© « 2 -% J 
To wages of two. ser- 
vanis—say . .- - 22 O O F 4 
To board for ditto—say 30 0 O / 
To gardener (occasion- 
ally)say .- . . - 10 O O 
To board of the curate : 
himself, (supposing 
him unmarried and 
healthy) . . . -. 20 O O 
To clothes, &e. . e ° a § g 
To charity, (this must | 
evidently begin and | 
end at home in this 
Ce » « @ « x 0 0 O 
fiaF oO 80 £137 0 0 


‘“ We have supposed the curate to be a single man, although the advertise- 
ment requires one who is ‘ by preference married,’ which we would fain hope 
most men are who are marricd at all. 

“ At last we come to the religious and moral qualifications of the curate. 
He must be zealous, active among the poor—one whose ministrations in the 
desk and in the pulpit [the altar is passed over] will be acceptable: Q. &. D. we 
imagine, and cannot, therefore, be well decided beforehand. Je must not be 
atractarian, nor must he be of the ‘ opposite extreme opinions,’ whatever 
that may mean, He must further transmit his confession of faith to the 


, ° 
ivortércer 
GUVCTLISOT, 


‘ Candidates, it appears, might catch the advertiser if they wrote so that 
their letters reached Rectory by the post hour on the 27th, and, failing 
that, he might be caught in London on the 28th and 29th August, but there 
Was evidently no time to be lost. 

“ But why blame the ecclesiastical authorities of the parish, who probably 


give as liberal a stipend as the living will afford? Let us turn to the ‘ Clergy 
List,’ where we find— 





Sa Rectory with 


334 
———— Curacy . 


\ united income 1240/.; population L151 


"rr thaps it is a‘ family living,’ and the rector, a younger son of some 
aristocratic family, requires the greater part of the income to keep up his 
rank. No: bad as that would be, this is apparently worse, the incumbent is 
a bishop of the church, and the patron is an archbishop ! Not that we be- 
Heve that either incumbent or patron was aware of the conditions of the 
yer risement to which we have drawn attention, or we should have hesitated 
bese ere we had entered upon our present task. But we presume that 
z be a rev. rector must know what proportion of the income of the living 
2 aacee a officiating minister, and a very little investigation must 
tibly comply “a B that no man without an independent income could pos- 
anaes? @ 5 1 the terms of this advertisement.’ And if so, we beg to 

$e@st that rich or independent curates ought not to be placed in small 
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parishes having large revenues, but rather in those places where a poor curate 
must almost starve. 

‘‘ Why, we may surely ask, should the stipend of the curate of a living 
worth 1240/. a-year, be so small as to leave an absolute loss of&everal pounds 
a-year? and, why should it be necessary for the vacant curacy of a bishop's 
living to be puffed in the ‘ Morning Post’? Has his lordship no poor, de- 
serving, over-worked curates in his diocese, to whom the charge of only 
four hundred souls would be a most wholesome relief, and to whom the 
income which the living in question could well sustain would be most sea- 
sonable? 

‘‘ This case strikes us as so bad a one that we cling to the hope that it may 
admit of some explanation; and most truly shall we rejoice to be able to 
publish any circumstances which may mitigate its present exceedingly offen- 
sive aspect.’ 

The reader is requested to recollect that the foregoing has not been 
taken from the “ Watchman,” “ Patriot,” “ Nonconformist,” or any 
other of the extra-parochial and outlying friends of the chureh of 
Mngland, but from “ THE English C hurchman.” Supposing then all 
that is here insinuated to be true, is it conceivable that any party, 
not dissenters, who retain the slightest love for the church, or the 
faintest shadow of reverence for the episcopal office, could, under any 
conceivable provocation, tolerate such wicked writing, such deliberate, 
gratuitous exposure of the misconduct of a bishop, without any one 
living having called the attention of this newspaper metropolitan to 
the enormities of his suffragan? It is too true, however. Such things 
are written and printed. And there are but too many churchmen (so 
called), lovers of catholicity and church principles, and high and holy 
haters of the unfortunate high-and-dry imbeciles, who are but too 
happy to subseribe for such papers, and pay these children of Ham 
for calling the world together to gaze at the nakedness of their 
spiritual pastors. 

Any one who will turn to The Morning Post” and the “ Clergy 
List” may easily discover the name of the bishop here shewn up to 
the scorn of infidels and dissenters. Suppose, then, this writer had 
taken any trouble to inform himself of the facts of the case, aud 
suppose he had really ascertained that the right reverend rector 
allowed but LO0/, a-year and the house and grounds to his curate; 
suppose he had ascertained that the bishop (for as to the authorship of 
the advertisement, that has nothing to do with the question) did, 
by drawbacks and charges of all sorts, reduce this 1002. till the 

curate was left minus 327. a- -year—suppose all this was true, and this 
vatron of church principles knew it to be truae—what concern is it of 
is? Who made him an episcopus episcoporum? Ina word—and 
it is the only point worth consideration—what is to be thought of 
Kinglish C hurchmans hip, if it will employ and pay men for drawing 
the eyes of the whole country to such a transaction—for hunting up 
the advertising columns of the daily papers, and diving ry: the 
“Clergy List,” if possible to detect some racy, sr flavoured delin- 
quency of some latent right reverend rector 7 Ah tT but what would 
become of the church if the ne wspapers did not take the bishops to 
task? Just think of the tremendous power of the press! We must 
bring the press to bear upon the bishops! ‘They won't give Us the 
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convocation, so we must use the newspapers. We must apply the force 
of the pressure from without. We must drag these right reverend rectors 
to the bar of public opinion.’”’—No doubt you must, and will; and you 
must eat of the fruit of your own doings also: and when you have raised 
a tempest you cannot quell, and have made the episcopal office some- 
thing for the finger of the infidel’s scorn to point at, those whose eyes 
are not yet open will begin to understand, what you have meant all 
along by catholicity and church principles, and what sort of tares you 
have been sowing while men slept. Such attacks on the bishops are 
of very little importance, as symptoms of the writer’s taste. ‘Their 
real value is, that they are exponents of the diseased and unnatural 
appetites for which he is employed to cater. 

But suppose that the inquiries we imagine this writer to make had 
ended otherwise. Suppose he had discovered that all his high and 
holy indignation had been just so much virtuous feeling thrown away ; 
that the bishop had nothing to do with the advertisement—that nei- 
ther the right reverend rector nor anybody for him had advertised 
for a curate—but that the curate, being desirous to leave home for a 
time, wishes to find a substitute who can afford to take the curacy at 
half his salary, with some allowance for tle use of plate, furniture, 
and whatever else is required—supposing this writer to have ascer- 
tained the real state of the case, and the advertisement itself might 
have led him to suspect something of the sort,—why he might still, per- 
haps, have thought it his duty to shew up the iniquities of the curate ; 
but then the enemies of the church would not have been furnished, by 
the officiousness of this Churchman, with a stone to throw at her 
bishops, and the friends of truth and peace would have missed a very 
instructive illustration of what these members of the typographical 
house of convocation and their supporters in the lower house mean by 
“church principles.’? Mar-Prelacy has once already brought the heads 
of church and state to the dungeon and the block ; perhaps, this resus- 
citation of its hateful spirit is destined to make an end of them alto- 
gether. 

Since the foregoing lines were written, the following letter has ap- 
peared in the “ Morning Herald :” 

“ Ty the Editor of * The Morning Herald.’ 

“Ste,—During a short absence from my diocese, I find that the editor of ‘ The 
English Churchman’ has thought fit to publish a malicious paragraph respect- 
ing the preferment I hold at Bishopsbourne, in Kent. You were so obliging 
as to make some observations in ‘ The Morning Herald’ in my defence, and I 
therefore beg you will allow me to transmit to you the following statement in 
auswer to the accusations brought against me. The Rev. Charles Oxenden, 
who has for many years officiated as one of my curates, was, from domestic 
affliction, desirous of leave of absence from his duties, and requested to be 
allowed to obtain a substitute for one year. In consequence ef his long and 
‘ant services, his attachment to the parishioners and to a place where 
Sane y had 80 long resided, I readily assented to his wishes. A substitute, 
2) be approved by me, and subsequently, by the archbishop, was to have the 
ae as Mr. Oxenden, with the rectory house furnished. With any 
pe aaah itate. ye see between the parties I had bos goa gpa, 
man’ is pleased i a he e uctions which wenn editor of | te Englis . hurch- 

ent, 1 am sure they never presented themselves to Mr. 
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Oxenden’s pure and honourable mind. I certainly do not approve of the style 
of the advertisement which appeared in ‘ The Morning Post,’ but I was po: 
aware of its existence, and I had reason to believe that I had already hamed 
a fit and proper person to undertake the charge of the parish. With respect 
to the ‘ illiberality, ’ &c., of which I am accus sed, if the editor of § The Englis} 
Churchman’ had been disposed to publish the truth, instead of dealing oy 
slanderous insinuations, he would have found that I have ¢éwo curates on my 
preferment at Bishopsbourne, who receive two hundred and fifly pounds per 
annum, not one hundred pounds only, as he asserts; and I may add that the 
annual ‘charge ‘s on the living have never been less during my incumbency than 
six hundred and fifty pounds. 1 remain, your obedient servant, 

‘© Bromley Palace, September 10. G. Rocnester.” 

‘“ The Times” has of late, by some means or other, been trans. 
formed into a religious newspaper of the church-principle school, and 
nobody will feel — if the noviciate of its unfledged piety deve- 
lope the workings of the Mar-Prelate spirit as largely as any of its 
professed contemporaries. A late Number (August 29nd ) contains ar 
attack on the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, which is quite in keep. 
ing with the cautious accuracy and reverential spirit of “ The King. 


Bm 


lish Churchman,” and deserves prese rvation also fora similar reason: 
and also, because, as “The ‘Times’ has taken to theology, so shrewd a 
judge of the market may, by the line he takes, give no bad indicatio: 
of the sort of thing which is patronized at present by those adiuirers 
of ci.ureh prince iple s who feel it their duty to read the hewspapers, 
have no better employme nt to occupy their time. Here fsllows | the 
article :— 


“We notice the Bishop of Gloucester’s charge, which appeared in our 
columns yesterday, for the sake of remarking on some very questionable 
expressions to which his lordship has given vent, with reference to cert 
religious parties in our church. We were surprised to see such neneeetin 
from the pen of an amiable and quict person, as his lordship is generally con- 
sidered to be; and we are convinced that he will, upon reflection, regret the 
temporary warmth which induced him to make use of them. 

“lis lordship prefaces the remarks in question with the acknowledgment! 
that they refer to a body of men ‘ that he is far from thinking to deserve the un- 
qualified censure that has been heaped upon them, und to whoin hv thinks the cnr! h 
owes an obligation.” We then expressly confes s, With respect to clergymen 
oo own diocese who hold the views obje iad to, chat they are men 0 Of r 
whose worth and character he has the sincerest esteem: that it is ° painful to him 
to thee any remarks which will give them pain; and that he was most 
‘desirous of avoiding all topics of an irritating nature. After a preface so 
full of mildness and concessions it is that he ‘proceeds to make the severest 
remarks upon the religious party referred to, and ends with imputing to them, 
as the motive which has influenced their conduct, and worked upon thew 
minds in the religious line they have taken, ‘that well known and universally 
understood principle—the love of distinction.’ 

“ Now, without implicating ourselves at all in the particular opinions of what 
is termed the Oxford school, to which his lords hip here refers, We must state, on 
the ae st impartial view, and state strongly, that this is not the way in which 
any religious party of respectable character should be used, There is nothing 
easier the an imputing motives, but at the same time there is sothing more unsa- 
tisfactory either for convincing or for refuting an adversary. When motives beg 
to be imputed, fair discussion is at an end. Whatever may be said of the 
ticular opinions of this school, they have won the positi mi they occupy fall 
and honourably, by activity, zeal, and devotion; by attention to their pre 
fessional duties; and by well cultivated and applied talent. They have takes 
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up and urged upon the public mind a deeper and more poetical and enthusiastic 
form of high churchmanship than many persons think safe. But it is not for 
any one to impute to them, for putting forward such views, the sordid and 
contemp ‘tible motive of personal vanity. It is not fair, it is not philosophical, 
‘+ is not reasonable, to do so. Does the Bishop of Gloucester imagine that it 
1s impossible for persons to take a warmer view of certain religious doctrines 
than he does without being very conceited and being impelled to that difference 
by personal vanity? If he does, we can only say that his lordship has a much 
easier solution of the problem of religious differences than we have. If he does 
sot, then his re flection is an unnecessary, gré ituitous, and irrelevant one. He 
was not called upon to make an imputation which added not one tota of strength 
) his argument, and simply inflicted pain upon opponents; which tended 
neither to conciliate nor to convinee, but simply to provoke. 


“Tt is with pain that we perceive so inferior a tone of remark, both morally 


and intellectually, exhibited in the Charge of one of our bishops. Imputations 


of this sort in ordinary society are considered to react upon the authors of 


them, and to prove the inferiority of those minds who cannot imagine high 
motives rather than of those whom they saddle with low ones. Will the Bishop 
of Gloucester go and pass one day in the society of regular men of the world? 
He will find many of them attributing to all religious schools whatever just 
those very motives which his lordship is here attributing to the particular one 

th which he happens to disagree. He will hear them talking, as a matter 
of course, as if all religion originated in vanity and the desire to be singular. 
The Bishop of Gloucester would, doubtless, be disgusted with such language in 
these quarters; but is it not the very language which he is now using himself? 

“We turn, by way of contrast, to what has been passing in another diocese. 

“The Devonshire papers of a few days back contained the intelligence that 
Dr. Pusey had been preaching in the diocese of Exeter, under the express per- 
mission and sanction of the bishop. The strictness, vigilance, and dignity 
which characterize the government of the Bishop of Exeter over his diocese 
give an additional weight and meaning to this fact. There is no diocese in 
Eogland in which the clergy feel the real bona fide existence of episcopacy more 
strongly than they do in that of Exeter; none in which the ecclesiastical reins 
are held more firmly. The Bishop of Exeter has a deep, an enlarged, and, we 


will ad ld, an active and spi ited notion of episcopal authority, which many of 


his Tight reverend brethren are far from having. His lordship merits, most 
unquestionably and incontrovertibly, the significant though simple appellation 
an able many; and an able man, whether he is prime minister, lord chan- 
cellor, or bishop of a diocese, makes himself felt as such. It is with the 
sanction of such a prelate, and in such adiocese, that Dr. Pusey, while actually 
‘ying under an academical suspension, has been preaching. 
“ Of course, a comparison between the single ability of the Bishop of Exeter 
| the multitudinous imbecility of the Oxford Hebdomadal Board would be a 
piece of mockery, which mere respect for his lordship prevents us from enter- 
ng into. However, we will be perfectly fair. A formal expression of opinion 
on the | part of the Hebdom: ual Board against this divine was what is called 
a fact, till it was met by a counter-fact. A report claims attention till it is 
cted; a cat may look ata king; and the most inconsiderable pheno- 
a havea position till the y are ouste ‘d by other and op; Osite ones. The sus- 
peasion of Dr. Pusey from preaching in the univer: ity hi * now met a counter- 
hict in the express permission to him to preach within the diocese of Exeter. 
Both facts cannot go on comfortably together. One goes very far towards 
wing up the others and which is the lucky survivor? We apprehend 
\* considerable facility will be afforded for a decision of this question by the 
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re statement of the fact, that it is the Hebdomadal Board that prohibits on 
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hand, and the Bishop of Exeter who allows on the other.” 
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quite in character with the genuine Mar-Prelate spirit, which 
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praises the conduct of one bishop—* by way of contrast” —in order to 
depreciate the character of another, that «The Times” should employ, 
on so delicate a subject as the criticising of a bishop's Charge, a writer 
so grossly ignorant as to imagine, that it was by the hebdomadal board 
Dr. Pusey was suspended from preaching within the precincts of the 
university. 50 much for what some people call Church Principles. There 
was a time, not very many years age either, When No person (who did 
not choose to be thought a dissenter or @ cemi-dissenter ) would have 
dreamed of attacking the Charge of a pishop in the newspaperss least of 
all, in “ The Times.” But things are altered. And now it 1s the 
friends of catholicity, the champions of chureh principles, the despisers 
of the “ high and drys” who sneer at orthodoxy and common sense as 
the dotage of some amiable old women of a bygone age—these are the 
yersons Who are labouring, day after day, to make the episcopal office 
odious and contemptible.* Nay, any one, ignorant of the commonest 
facts of the controversy he presumes to meddle with, will do quite well 
enough for attac ang a bishop- Writers of information and attain 
inents are reserved for subjects, that are thought to be of more import 
ance, and to require little more delicacy and discretion. 

But the Bishop of Gloucester, it seems, has incurred the indignation 
of “Phe Times.” ‘The bishop commenced his observations with some 
kind expressions towards the Tract writers and their friends. ‘These 
are, of course, laid hold of by “ The ‘Times,’ 48 such expressions rela- 
tive to the Tract writers always have been, rather as a handle against 
ihe person who utters them, than with any acknowledgment of his 
kindness) Any civilities 10 the controversy have been generally res 
ceived in something of this Way *— «6 So you see the Bishop of A, of 
B. has been compelled to corfess that the church 1s under infinite 
obligations to these writers. You see all he is obliged to eoneede—thelt 
learning, their piety: their meekness, &ec. . What 2 pity he did pot 
stop there! What a pity he has spoiled all by this little, ‘l|-natured, 
injudicious sentence at the end! Llowever, is testimony is all the 
wore valuable on this account, a> it is plain he is no friend ; and the 
praise he gives, he has given reluctantly, and because he could not 
yenture to withhold it.” In fact, Dr. Pusey has himself expressed the 
feeling entertained by him and his friends 10 his letter to the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury—" any acknowledgment would seem more 
gracious and be more effective, if bestowed as thanks for services 
rendered, rather than, as it. has mostly been, to take off the edge of 
some censure %_—()). 110.) All this 1s natural enough. No party likes 
to have its injurious tendencies, OF its erroneous teaching, pointed out 
ard condemned by authority. And the censure ‘s felt, both by the 
party and by the public, to be all the heavier, When joined with wore 
of really kind and candid admission. And_ besides this, party mel! 

are generally shrewd enough to perceive, that some who heat these 
mild rebukes will take them iy another Way, and argues that the erty 
neous teaching js just SO much the more dangerous and mischievou e 


—_— = 


© Except to observe the coincidence, it is not worth while to notice 4 jate attack 
on the Bishop of London, in & publication of a different character. 
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cause it comes recommended by learning and a meek and devout de- 
meanour. And, in effect, those who have professed so much of 
reverence for their bishops, have, by their practical treatment of the 
bishops, and by the continual attacks they are making on the bishops 
in the public prints, done more to undermine episcopal authority, 
than if they had turned nonconformists, and carried on an open war- 
fure against episcopacy itself. 

But what did the Bishop of Gloucester say, which was so exceed- 
ingly displeasing to the sensitive catholicity of ‘The ‘Times’? Accord- 
ing to * The Times,” the Bishop has imputed to the whole party— 
«as the motive which has influenced their conduct, and worked upon 
their minds, in the religious line they have taken—‘ that well-known 
and universally-understood principle—the love of distinction.’”’ But this 
is a gross misrepresentation even of what “ The Times” itself had made 
the bishop say in its report of his lordship’s charge, The observation, 
even as “ The Times” gave it, did not refer to the party, but to cer- 
tain individuals, and even of these individuals the bishop is reported 
to have spoken hypothetically. 

“There may still be some who continue their zeal for Romanism, 
and who display their skill in balancing themselves so nicely on the 
edge as to prevent them from plunging into the abyss below, But 
this may be explained on a well-known and universally-felt principle— 
the love of distinetion, to the influence of which, although perhaps 
unknown to themselves, the conduct of the parties to whom I am re- 
ferring may be attributed.” 

This, be it observed, is ‘¢’The ‘Times’ ” own version of the bishop’s 
words; and this the ignorant person it employed to attack the bishop 
has turned into an imputation against the whole party. What the 
bishop did really say cannot be known uatil the Charge is published 
by himself; but that his lordship made no coarse and sweeping attack 
on the motives of the party, is evident even from the report in “ The 
Times,” and still more evident from what is quite as likely to be as 
correct a report—namely, that which appeared in the “ Cheltenham 
Chronicle,” where the passage stands thus :— 

“ There may still be some who continue their yearnings after Rome, 
and who display their skill and ingenuity in making the nearest pos- 
wie approach, in nicely balancing themselves on the edge, without 
plunging into the abyss. But this may be explained upon ordinary 
principles: possibly they are not exempt from one of the most besetting 
Mssions to which the human heart is exposed—the love of distinction : 
y, the influence of which, however unsuspected by themselves, their con- 
“act may be actuated,”’ 

_ As far as the fairness and decency of “ The ‘Times,” is concerned, 
‘ie difference between the two reports is really of little moment. Any 
one who refers to the report in “ The ‘Times” will see, that the attack 
othe bishop is as unjust, as its account of Dr, Puscy’s suspension is 
‘snorant. But, whether the bishop is right or wrong in what he said, 
¢ fact which it is of importance to keep in mind is this—that the 
* vorates of the Tract writers are the parties who are watching the 
“Hops, and noting down their words, and attacking them in the news- 
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papers whenever they can create an excuse or opportunity. At the 
same time, it is by no means intended to imply any doubt as to the 
truth and justice of what the Bishop of Gloucester said. As far as the 
accuracy of the report of his lordship’s Charge can be relied on, the 
bishop appears to have treated the question with equal candour and 
discrimination. For it is not at all uncommon for men who are any 
thing but ill intentioned, to be influenced by the love of distinction to 
a far greater degree than common observers imagine, and frequently 
without the slightest suspicion of it themselves. And really, how other. 
wise to account for the eccentricity of conduct, the taste for paradox, 
and the continual putting forward of themselves before the public, 
which has distinguished so many of the party, one cannot see, except 
by a much more severe construction of their proceedings. 


HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


Tue following extract from one of the leading articles in “The English 
Churchman,” for September 26th, will serve further to illustrate the 
spirit with which Church Principles are propagated. - It is nothing 
new for the same party to treat their Sovereign with the same dis- 
respect they shew to the bishops. But the coincidence just now must 
appear most instructive. 


“It appears that on Sunday last her Majesty paid a second ‘ visit’ to the Pres- 
byterian place of worship at Blair Atholl, or, in other words, that her Majesty 
has, for the nonce, turned Presbyterian, thereby engaging, as in duty bound, to 
uproot and destroy popery and prelacy, agreeably to the solemn league and cove- 
nant, but contrary to her express engagement with the church in which she 
has been baptized. This may be good policy according to Lord Aberdeen’s 
notions, but it is very bad churchmanship, in our opinion; bad under any 
circumstances, but especially so as being perfectly uncalled-for by any one 
consideration which should influence a Catholic-minded queen. Her majesty 
may, when she crosses the Tweed, doff Spitalfields silks and don Scotch 
tartan, but she may not put off her churchmanship and adopt Scottish pres- 
byterianism, without forfeiting her character as a member of the Catholic 
church; and this it is somebody's plain duty to tell her Majesty. 

“Any one, even the humblest, of the Presbyterian worshippers by whom 
her Majesty was surrounded, would have laughed to scorn every attempt to 
induce him to join in Episcopalian worship; yet her Majesty, with a courtly, 
graceful facility, readily adopts the religion of the country in which she happens 
to find herself placed, apparently without caring whether it be agreeable with 
or contrary to the doctrine and discipline of the church of her baptism. This 
comes of her Majesty's taking her Presbyterian Foreign Minister with her, 
but leaving her Catholic chaplain behind. 

“This act of wretched ‘state policy’ is of a piece with all that modem 
governments, reckless of Catholic truth, have delighted to perform.” 


oe 


MR. WARD'S IDEAL OF A CHURCH.* 


. . . . ° if 
Ir is impossible to find space at present to notice the arguments ('! 
such they can_ be called) in this volume of six hundred pages. Nor, 
* The Ideal of a Christian Church considered in comparison with — 
Practice, containing a Defence of certain Articles in “ The British Critic / 


reply to Remarks on them in Mr. Palmer's “ Narrative.” By the Rev. 
Ward, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Toovey. 8vo. pp. 601. 
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in fact, is there any pressing necessity to doso. As far as argument is 
concerned, Mr. Ward’s book is little more than what has already ap- 
peared in “ The British Critic.” Its chief value is the avowal Mr. Ward 
makes of the Romish tendencies of the opinions of the Tract writers, 
and the movement in general:—the additional proofs it affords of the 
identity of Mr. Newman's opinions and system with those advocated 
by Mr. Ward, here and in “ The British Critic :’—and the light it 
throws on Mr. Ward’s competency to assume the position he has been 
for some time taking in the work of revolutionizing the church of 
England. 

With regard to the first of these—the tendencies of the opinions 
advoeated by the Tract writers—Mr. Ward speaks without any attempt 
at concealment or disguise. In his seventh chapter he gives various 
suggestions for carrying these views into practice, and concludes with 
this open avowal of the result which he expects :— 


“For my own part, I think it would not be right to conceal, indeed [ am 
anxious openly to express, my own most firm and undoubting conviction,—that 
were we, as a church, to pursue such a line of conduct as has been here sketched, 
in proportion as we did so, we should be taught from above to discern and appre- 
ciate the plain marks of Divine wisdom and authority in the Roman church, to 
repent in sorrow and bitterness of heart our great sin in deserting her communion, 
and to sue humbly at her feet for pardon and restoration.”—p. 473. 


This is candid. But Mr. Ward (and this is the point of real im- 
portance) distinctly states this result, of a gradual process of Roman- 
izing the church, to have been the natural effect of the movement at 
Oxford ; and, indeed, if his words have any meaning—and they are 
very plain and intelligible—the result must have been in great mea- 
sure foreseen and expected by those who planned and conducted it. 
The passage, one of the most remarkable which has appeared in this 


controversy, is in the account he gives of the movement and its 
effects. 


“ When the eyes of certain English churchmen were opened by God’s grace, 
some twelve years ago, to discern the fearful precipice towards which religious 
Opinion was hastening among us, they altogether eschewed the idle and ridiculous 
child's play of examining between rival doctrines by means of patristic and 
scholastic studies. Had such been their course, our church might have been finally 
ruined, while they were sitting at home and making up their mind. No! they 
saw at once that authority was the element which was wanting, and they 
stepped forward as advocates for authority. There was a recognised and 
standard principle of authority in the English church; to that they appealed— 
on that as on a firm basis they took their stand,—on that they planted the lever 
which, 80 they hoped, might disturb, overthrow, revolutionize, the system then 
dominant in thechurch, To this, the Anglican, view of doctrine, they at once 
summoned others ; this view they accepted themselves ‘with undoubting con- 
fidence ; well knowing, that the mere carrying it into practical effect would 
Suthiciently ensure its being borne onwards into its full proportions, should it 
really want consistency ; or crumbling from its own rottenness, should it be really 
untenable.’ True it is that the language of many among them was rather of free 
Saquirers into the Fathers, than of upholders of the principle of faith ; but this is 
teen out : innumerable instances in every age, where serious and holy men 
earefall J ond defend their acts wrongly. And whoever will at the present day 

‘tuily peruse Mr. Newman's work on the * Prophetical Office, (the first attempt, 

‘Uppose, to state Anglican principles in a definite and consistent shape) will see 
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that Ae based his adherence to Anglicanism on those principles of faith which he 
has so prominently witnessed, 

“And what has been the result of this most pious and religious procedure? 
The course of rationalism has been driven backward with triumphant and irresis. 
tible might; for though it may have disclosed its real features far more unre. 
servedly and undisguisedly than hitherto it had done, this was the very result of 
its conflict with those high principles which now crossed its path; again, the 
emptiness, hollowness, folly, laxity, unreality, of English protestantism has been 
held up to light, as it never had been before; a frank and uncompromising defiance 
has been hurled against it; a whole range of ideas, which had appeared to be 
finally banished from our theology, have returned among us, with a constraining 
power and persuasiveness, with an intensity and wide reach of influence, which 
we have never witnessed since the Reformation ; event has succeeded event with 
such breathless rapidity, that the very —— actors have been startled and 
bewildered at the fruit of their own labours. While, on the other hand, ¢he prin. 
ciples, which have been throughout the centre, rallying-point, and spring, of the 
exertions that have been made,—these have so fruitfully expanded and germinated 
in the mind of many who had embraced them, that we find, oh most joyful, 
most wonderful, most unexpected sight! we find the whole cycle of Roman 
doctrine gradually possessing numbers of English churchmen ; numbers even of 
those, who are as yet unconscious how much of truth they hold, and may remain 
so, unless some sudden crisis call on them to make an election and to take a 
side.”"—pp. 564—566. 

This, if Mr. Ward is to be believed—and if not, it is infinitely in- 
cumbent on the party to contradict his statements—shews, not only the 
effect, but the object of the movement. It is wholly and totally irre. 
concilable with Mr. Palmer's notion of a ** New School.” But, indeed, 
that notion was almost at once rejected by the highest authority on 
the subject, Mr. Newman himself, in his sermons on the Subjects of 
the Day. 

Mr. Newman is as much identified with Mr. Ward’s views as it is 
possible for one man to be committed to the views of another. As 
soon as “ The British Critic’? was attacked, Mr. Newman came for- 
ward to recommend some of the worst and most offensive articles that 
ever appeared in it, expressing (in a note to his “ University Ser- 
mons’’) his opinion that the articles were “ admirable,” and his hope 
that they would « one day appear in a more systematic form.” Of 
these articles Mr. Ward has now avowed himself to have been the 
author, and in reply to Mr. Palmer, he very fairly says, “ Whether or 
no ‘some of the principles advocated in “ The British Critic” are 
displeasing to the authors of the Tracts,’ [as Mr. Palmer insinuates, 
p. Vi.] is a matter on which ¢hey should speak, net the contributors to 
that Review, nor yet Mr. Palmer himself.” No doubt it was, and 18 
their business to speak out most plainly, if Mr. Ward’s opinions and 
language in “The British Critic” were displeasing to them, or injt- 
rious to the cause they had undertaken to promote. And does aby 
one believe that Mr. Ward would have been suffered to write In 
“The British Critic” as he did, if his doing so had not been agree 
able to Mr, Newman and his friends? Is it not perfectly certain—w® 

it not known and understood, long before Mr. Newman came forward 
to commit himself to Mr. Ward’s articles—that “The British Critic” was 
the organ of the ‘Tract writers? Had “ ‘The British Critic’ no editorial 
supervision ? Was any lively young man at liberty to write 1 It, 
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CHURCH MATTERS, 457 
how and what he pleased? Impossible! There must have been— 
there was—a unity of character and sentiment among the different 
contributors; and whether Mr. Ward’s writing was allowed to over- 
step the moderation of the Editor and Mr. Newman, (if these were 
not, to all practical purposes, one and the same person,) Mr, Ward 
himself informs us. lor he expressly states, that the dangers and 
temptations to which an anonymous writer is subject, were’in his own 
case * considerably counteracted by that necessity of avoiding indi- 
vidual peculiarities of opinion, which results from writing in a Review. 
Certainly (he adds) I am bound to state, that I can find no instances 
in which I have overstated my own convictions; but a considerable 
number in which I have much understated them.’—p. 3, note. 

So that, it is demonstrative, that the opinions by which the piety 
and good sense of the church were outraged in “ The British Critic’’ 
were not the peculiar opinions of Mr. Ward, but the opinions of the 
Review itselfi—of Mr. Newman, and of the other Tract writers; and 
that to avoid anything like peculiarity of opinion, and to keep down 
lis notions to the moderation of the ‘Tract writers and Mr. Newman, 
he considerably understated his own convictions. Indeed, on the 
very next page he states, concerning his writing in “ The British 
Critic,” that he “ ordinarily treated on subjects put before” him “ by 
others,” and that he was also “ precluded from the distinct expression of 
any sentiment which might directly clash with those advocated by other 
contributors ;’’—language which implies his having acted with and 
even for the party, as distinctly as can well be imagined, Indeed, in 
a later part of his book Mr. Ward expressly ascribes his own views 
to Mr. Newman’s teaching, and declares that all he did was to follow 
out and apply the principles of Mr. Newman. 

“The highest credit 1 claim for anything which has preceded in 
this chapter, is, that I have made an attempt to systematize and carry 
out those truths on the subject which L have learned solely and ex- 
clusively from him.”—p. 582. 

_And in a note on this passage, referring to Mr. Newman's “ Univer- 

sity Sermons,” he says—*all of which, except the last, 1 had heard 
lrom the pulpit before I wrote in ‘The British Critic,’ and have, on 
various occasions, endeavoured, in the ¢ Critic,’ to apply the principles 
I had derived from them.” 

Thus, then, we have Mr. Newman coming forwerd to recommend 
Mr. Ward’s articles in “The British Critic,” and Mr. Ward acknow- 
ledging that what he has written in “The British Critic,” and in his 

ook, are merely his attempts to systematize, carry out, and apply, 
what he had learned solely and exclusively from Mr. Newman, and 
heard from Mr. Newman in the pulpit of the university, before he 
had begun to write in ‘The British Critic” at all. The opinions aud 
~ system of the two men are as much identified as it is possible for 
_ tobe; while at the same time Mr. Palmer's “ New School” is 


ewonstrated to have no other foundation or existence except in that 
gentleman's imagination. 

( , . - = ° . . . . 

0 the whole, it is inpossible to avoid feeling that these avowals 
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writings of such an author as Mr, Ward can do it injury. And 
this feeling is still further increased by observing one of the most 
remarkable features of Mr. Ward’s book—namely, the continual 
avowals of his ignorance of those subjects, the knowledge of which, 
modesty, no less than a love or value for truth, would have taught 
him to consider absolutely indispensable, as a pre-requisite, in any one 
undertaking to discuss the subjects on which he has been pronouncing 
the most positive and dogmatical opinions. 

One who undertook to revolutionize the church, should at least 
have had some competent acquaintance with Christian antiquity. The 
following quotations from Mr. Ward's book will serve to illustrate the 
manner in which he studiously affects to be ignorant of the questions 
which lie at the foundation of the controversy he has presumed to 
engage in :— 

“In the following instances, too, our variations of ritual are very great from 
the church of the Fathers, and which I mention on the authority of a friend, (a 
clergyman of our church,) who is very well versed in their writings, and is ready 
to mention his name and defend his statement should it be called in question. He 
says, that universally in early times confirmation was given to infants immediately 
after baptism,” &c.—p. 113. 

‘* From formularies of worship we naturally turn to institutions of formal 
discipline ; and here again the same friend must be taken as authority for the fol- 
lowing statements.”’—p. 114. 

** Another friend of mine, also a clergyman of our church, has furnished me 
with the following quotations, for publication, in proof of the belief, entertained by 
the respective writers, of some intermediate s uffering to be endured by the soul, 
between the moment of death and of final bliss. He has himself devoted his whole 
life to a study of the Fathers; and has been led by that study, without any 
knowledge of later writers, to entertain a similar belief. He also is ready to give 
his name, should his statement be questioned.’’—p. 157. 

“St. Athanasius, (to take an extreme case,) the proverbial champion of strict 
orthodoxy, hardly uses in his works, so we are told by learned men, that very word 
dpoovaor, Which was the technical term then in dispute,” &c.—p. 240. 

“ To this may be added a vision of St. Perpetua, who was martyred in the 
year 203. I take the account from Alban Butler (March 7); but another of my 
Jriends, learned in the Fathers, has kindly consulted the original document, and is 
prepared, if required, to vouch for its authenticity.””—p. 162. 

Another point, which has greatly engaged Mr. Ward's pen in this 
book, and in “ The British Critic,” is the system of doctrine promul- 
gated by Luther, of which he says, for example—“ None who shrink 
from fairly anathematizing Lutheran doctrine as a heresy (saving 
individual cases of intellectual weakness and misconception) ¢a! 
have any real hold, as a body, on catholic and Christian truth.’— 
p- 433. 

Modesty—decency—the lowest regard for truth, one would suppos 
must have compelled a man to make himself thoroughly acquainteé 
with the writings and opinions of Luther, before he ventured to pre 
nounce on his doctrine in such terms as these. Mr. Ward shall him 
self state his own qualifications to adjudicate in the controversy: 

“T have read great part of Luther’s Commentary on the Galatians ; non? of 
Calvin's works, except a few pages of his Institutes on the subject of Faith, 
which have been shewn me... .. . . 1 do know more of Luther than extracts, 
having read continuously great part of his principal work,” &c.—p. 168-9, note 
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a Another : short work of Luther’s which I have looked through, is his Sermo de 
Matrimonio,” &c. 

« The following shall conclude my series of quotations [translated from Luther. J 
The first is from an article in the Edinburgh ae (October, 1834,) which it 
can be no discourtesy to attribute to its universally acknowledged author, Sir W, 
Hamilton; the second is published by the same gentleman with his name, Sir 
W. Hamilton’s authority ts a sufficient voucher for the accuracy of the quota- 
tions; but unfortunately he does not specify his references.—p. 174 

“ Luther again and the Continental Reformers with one voice proclaimed, so 
at least it seems generally acknowledged, that the most abandoned sinners were 
as likely to receive grace as the mosi moral and conscientious men living ; such 
indeed is the only possible meaning of their repeated attacks on the Catholic 
doctrine of congruity.”—p. 195. 


Is this the writing of one who had any just perception of the value 
of truth? Really it seems useless to pursue the examination of a 
work of so much pretension, and so very little claim to respect or 
attention. ‘The real value of Mr. Ward’s book (and on this account 
it is most valuable) is the light it throws on the whole movement—on 
the qualifications of the person, who has been, in “ ‘The British Critic,” 
the organ and mouthpiece of the party—on the complete identifi- 
cation of Mr. Ward and his extravagances, with Mr. Newman and the 
Tract writers—and on the character, principles, tendencies, and 
results of the revolutionary movement, of which Mr. Newman is the 
leader. This is the only thing which could make Mr, Ward’s book 
worthy of a moment’s consideration, As to the movement, of which 
he is the symbol and exponent, who can foresee the consequences 
of such writers having obtained any extensive influence over public 
opinion? Certainly, if it do not end in such a revulsion, as will destroy 
the very framework and being of an episcopal church, among us, the 
preservation of truth must be “ascribed to a higher interposition than 
human power or sagacity. 
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B.A, 


B.A. 
B.A. 
B. Ae 
B.A. 


DEACONS, 


College. 


Catherine Hall 


New Inn Hall 
Caius 

St. John’s 
Trinity 
University 


Corpus Christi 


Trinity 
Trinity 

St. John’s 
St. Bees’ 
Christchurch 
Queen’s 
Worcester 


' Emmanuel 


University 


Catherine Hall 
Catherine Hall 


Pembroke 
Trinity 
Exeter 
Emmanuel 
University 
St. John’s 
Lincoln 
Caius 
Brasennose 
Christ’s 
Trinity 
Christ’s 
Clare Hall 


St. Mary Hall 


Caius 
Queens’ 
Exeter 
Trinity 
Christ’s 
Magdalen 


Corpus Christi 


Magdalen 
Trinity 
Emmanuel 
Jesus 
Queens’ 
Queens’ 
Trinity 


Corpus Christi 
St. Alban Hall 
Fell. of King’s 


St. John’s 


Fell. of King’s 


Oriel 


Sidney Sussex 


Exeter 


New Inn Hall 


Caius 


Fell. of King’s 
B.A. | Christ Church 


ORDINATIONS, 


Oniversity. 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Durham 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


| Oxford 


| 
' 





Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 


| Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Camb. 


~ Camb. 


Oxford 


ee 
ee ee 


we 






Ordaining Bishop, 
Ripon, by |. d. from 
Bp. of Durham 
Exeter 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Exeter 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Exeter 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Exeter 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Exeter 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Peterborough 
Exeter 
Lincoln 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Salisbury, by |. d.Bp. 
of Bath & Wells. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Durham, by 1 @. 
Abp. of York 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Ripon 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 








, atl 
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Name. 


Balfour, H. O. J. eevee 
Hlakiston, Horace M. 
Bussell, Frederick .... 
Chalker, John Ball ... 
Collett, W. Lloyd..... 
Coney, Charles B. .... 
Crofts, Josiah ...... wad 
Feetham, ‘T’. Oliver... 
Goodman, Cosmo S... 
Goodman, John P.... 
Haggitt, Frederick ... 
Hayter, G. Ge seseseeee 
Heath, D. I. ....ccceees 
Hildebrand, W. ....... 
Hookey, G. Stephen.. 
Howell, G. T. S....... 
Jones, ‘I’. R. (Liter.) 
Langdon, G. Leopold 
Mackintosh, D. M.... | 
Maul, R. Graham .... | 
Mitchell, John H..... 

Murray, W. W. F..... | 
Padley, C. J. A. coeese 

Parminter, G. H. ..... 
Renwick, ‘Thomas..... 
ye | 
Robinson, J. J. ...ss00e 
Robinson, P. V. ...-06 
Sadler, William ...coee | 


Savage, William 


St. Croix, W. de ...0.- 
Stable, B. (Literate) .. 


Stullard, George 


Sympson, Richard .... 


Taylor, James .. 
White, John 
Wells, Fortescue 


Yonge, John Eyre..... 


VISITATIONS AND CONFIRMA- 
TIONS APPOINTED. | 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester pro- | 
poses to hold his Primary Visitation 


ee eee eeeeee 


Deg. 


B.A. 
B.A, 
B. A+ 
B-Ae 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.As 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 


B.A. 


towards the end of October. 


lhe Lord Bishop of Salisbury intends 
holding a course of Confirmations for the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, commencing | 
at St. Mary’s, Bridgewater, Oct. 7, and 
concluding at Crewkerne, October 12. 
During his tour, the Right Rev. Prelate 
will visit Wellington, Taunton, Imin- | 
ster, Stogursey, Dulverton, Wiveles- | 


combe, and other towns. 


PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL | 
APPOINTMENTS, 
Adams, Rev. J., Head Master of the | 


ORDINATIONS. 


PRIESTS.» 


College. 
Queens’ 
Emmanuel 
Worcester 
St. John’s 
Queen’s 
Corpus Christi 
Queen’s 
Trinity 
Exeter 
Emmanuel 
St. Peter's 
Oriel 
Fell. of Trinity 
Clare Hall 
Wadham 
Wadham 


| St. Bees’ 


Corpus Christi 
St. John’s 
Christ’s 


| Corpus Christi 


Exeter 
Trinity 
Christchurch 


New Inn Hall 


| Trinity 


Christ’s 


| Queens’ 


Queens’ 


St. John’s 


St. John’s 


— Oriel 


} 


| 


| 
| 
} 


Trinity 

New Inn Hall 
St. John’s 
Fell. of King’s 





| 


} 





worth 


University. 


Camb. 
Camb, 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 


Oxford 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Beauchamp, 


461 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Ripon 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Exeter 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Lincoln 
Exeter 
Lincoln 
Peterborough 
Ripon 
Salisbury 
Ripon 

Ripon 
Peterborough 
Ixeter 

Ripon 
Peterborough 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 

Ripon 

Exeter 
Exeter 
Exeter 
Peterborough 
Ripon 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Peterborough 
Peterborough 
Exeter 
Lincoln 


pats., Merton College. 
Beamish, Rey. H. H., to the Union of 


Devonport Classical and Mathema- 
tical Proprietary School, and Chaplain 
of the Convict Establishment in the 
Dock-yard, to the C. of Saltash, Corn- 
wall. 
Agar, Rev. W,, to the District P. G. of 
Glengariff, Ireland. 
Alleyne, Rev. J. F., to the C. of Wor- 
plesdon, near Guildford. 
| Bailey, Rev. H., to the C. of Hingham, 
Norfolk. 
Barrow, Rev. G. N., to an Honorary 
Canonry founded in Bristol Cathedral, 
by the recent order in council. 
is the first appointment. 
Bathurst, Rev. S. E., to the R. of Kib- 
Leicestershire ; 


This 
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Kinsalebeg, dio. the 
Duke of Devonshire 
Beauchamp, Rev. R. W., 
Li ydon, antag 

Birkett, Rev. J., to the Incumbency of 
Christ’s Church, Winsford, Cheshire, 
built by the Trustees of the River 
Weaver Navigation ; pat., the Bishop 
of Chester. 


' Cork ; pat., 


to the C. of 


Blunt, Rev. FE. P., of Corpus Christi 
Coll., to the P. C. of Longfleet, 
Dorset. 


Borrett, Rev. W. P., to the R. of Syston, 
Gloucestershire, vacant by the d. of 
the Rev. F. Pelly. 

Bowstead, Rev. 
Ferozepore, Bengal. 

Braddy, Rev. C., Assist. C. of Sheffield, 
and Mathematical Master at the Col- 
legiate School, to the Second Master- 
ship of the Western Grammar School, 
Brompton, near London. 

Broderip, Rev. J. S., 
sington, Somerset. 

Brown, Rev. L. E., P. C. of Winter- 
home Dantsey, and C. of Winterborne 
Earls, near Sillines: to the V. of 
Dormington, with the P. C. of Bartes- 
tree annexed, Herefordshire. 

Rurney, Rev. C., formerly of Gonville 
and Caius Coll., Camb., to be a Surro- 
rogate for the diocese of London, 

Charlesworth, Rev. J., to the Rectories 
of St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, and 
St. Margaret’s Moses, in the city of 
London. 

Clerk, Rev. J. B. C., to the Archdea- 
conry of Norwich, vacant by the d. of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Hl. Bathurst. 


Clements, Rev. A., to the New District 
of St. Jude, Bristol. 
Cotes, Rev. H. A., to the V. of Marn- 


Earl Brownlow. 


to the P. C 


ham, Notts; pat., 

Cosserat, Rev. G. P., 
Shelley, Suffolk. 

Davies, Rev. S., D.C. L.,to the Incum- 
bency of Skerton, Lancaster. 

Deck, Rev. H., C. of Halifax, York- 
shire, to the R. of St. Barnabas, 
Manche “inet 

Dickson, Kev. 

‘In consti ant,” 
yascar. 

Giccadinn, Rev. C,, to the 
soken, Norfolk. 

Dutheld, Rev. R. D., of Downing Coll., 
Camb., to be one of the Chaplains to 
the Duke of Cambridge. 


, to be Chaplain to the 
from the * Mada- 


C. of Wal- 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Dykes, 


J., to be Chaplain at | 


to the R. of Cos- 





INTELLIGENCE, 


Rev. J. B., V. of Bridekirk, to 
the office of Surrogate in the Diocese 
of Carlisle. 

Echalaz, Rev. J. M., R. of Appleby, 
Leicestershire, to an Honorary Cauonry 
in Peterborough Cathedral. 

Fyre, Rev. S., to the R. of Kibworth 
Be auchamp, Leicestershire ; pats,, 
Merton Coll., Oxon. 

Fennell, Rev. A., to act as Joint Chap- 
lain at Bangalore, Madras, during the 
absence of _ Rev. G. Trevor, 

Firmin, Rev. J. P., late Assist. C. of 
Davenham, to the Incumbency of 
Trinity Church, Rode, near Lawton, 
Cheshire ; pat., R. Wilbraham, Esq. 

Fisher, Rev. H. S., to be Senior Presi- 
dency Chaplain, and Chaplain of the 
Gaol, Bengal. 

Fleming, Rev. J., of St. John’s Coll, 
Camb., to the C. of St. Margaret and 
St. Nicholas, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Garrard, Rev. C., to the V. of Wickham 
Steeith, Su., on his own presentation. 

Gattey, Rev. J., to the C. of Chard, 
Somerset, 

Gedge, Rev. J., V. of [Humberston, to 
the R. of Ashby-cum-Fenby, Lincoln 
shire ; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Hall, Rev. J., C. of the Parish of 
Wednesbury, Staffordshire, to be Mi- 
nister of the New District of St. James. 

Hamerton, Rev. W., to the Living ot 
Ballymaglasson. 

Harris, Rev. J. C., to the C. of Nine- 
head, Somerset. 

Haythorn, Rev. F., St. Bees, to the C. 0 
Blakeney, Norfolk. 

Harrison, Rev. R. H., of Trinity Coll, 
Oxford, to the Incumbency of Builth, 
tre cknockshire. 

Llawkins, Rev. G., to the R. of Honing- 
ton, Suffolk. 

Haythorn, Rev. F., 
ney, Norfolk. 

Hibbs, Kev. R., to the C. of Corton, 
Suffolk. 


to the C. of Blake- 


Hill, Rev. H., to the C. of Snettisham, 
Suffolk, 
Hillyer, Rev. G, W., tothe C. of Oving- 


ton, Norfolk. 
Houchen, Rev. B., to the C. 
George's, Colgate, Norwich. 
Howell, Rev. O. J., to the C. of Thur 
maston, Leicestershire. 
Howell, Rev. H., of Taemain, 
Rt. of Llanwrernach and Penrith, Pe™- 
brokeshire, 


{oO the 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Howes, Rev. T., to the R. of Moulton 
Magna, Norfolk; pat, W. L. W. 
Chute, Esq. *y M. P. 

Ilughes, Rev. H., to the V. of Manor- 
bier, Pembrokeshire ; pat., Christ’s 
Coll., Camb. 

Irwin, Rev. H. O., to the C. of Earnly, 
Sussex. 

Lathbury, Rev. N. P. E., to the C. of 
Stowmarket & Stow Upland, Suffolk. 

Lister, Rev. J., of St. Catharine’s Hall, 
Camb., to the V. of Thorpe, Surrey. 

Mallock, Rev. W., to the R. of Cheriton 
Bishop. 

Mansel, Rev. S. P., of Trinity Coll., 
Camb., to the Ministry of the New 
Chureb, Bayston Hill. 

Marsden, Rev. E., to the P.C. of Aston 
by Netton, Cheshire, pat., Sir A. I. 
Aston. 

Maul, Rev. II. G., of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to the C. of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk. 

Medley, Rev, G. R., of Corpus Christi 
Coll., Camb., to the C. of Necton, 
Norfolk. 

Midwinter, Rev. N., to the R. of St. 
Michael's, Winchester. 

Moore, Rev. D., Minister of Christ 
Chapel, St. John’s Wood, London, 
tothe Incumbency of Camden Chapel, 
Camberwell, vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. Hl. Melvill, B.D. The 
Lord Bishop of Winchester will assign 
Mr. Moore an ecclesiastical district. 

Nussey, Rev. H., to the V. of Hather- 

Di rbyshire, pat., the Duke of 
Di sedaliaad, 

Owen, Rev. H., to be Master of Den- 
bigh Grammar School. 

Patterson, Rev. R. C., to the R. of Mel- 
merby, Cumberk nd, vacant by the d. 
of the Rev, Pe Bardgett. 

Pemberton, Rev. A. G., to be Minister 
of St. Jol in’s Chureh, Ke nsal Green. 


Pritchard, Rev. R., D. D.. to the R. of | 


Ni wwhold- -On- Stour, W orcestershire, 
ra » Jesus Coll. , Oxford. 

Ris Rev. W. C. .» V. of Deddington, 
to 4 one of the Rural Deans of the 
Diocese of Oxford, in the room of the 

OK ve ( ~—— Weee ased, 

Roach, Ri v. H., of Pemb, Coll., 
Camb. ce ‘F ', of the New Church 

— at White’s Hill, Stroud, 

Salter, Rev, the 
Coll., Camb., to. the Stipendary C, 
of Gorle ston, Suffolk. 
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A 


former] y of Jesus | 


i 
| St. 
| 


Sirr, Rev. J. D'Arcy, D.D., to the R° 
of Yoxford, Suffolk. 

Sleec, Rev. E., to the C. of Syresham, 
Northamptonshire. 

Stonehouse, Rev. W. B., V. of Owston, 
Canon of Empingham, and official of 
the late Archdeacon, to the Arch- 
deaconry of Stow. 

Sunmer, Rev.—, to the V. of West Meon, 
Hants. 

Thornton, Rev. G., of Trinity Coll, 
Camb., to the V. of Sharnbrook, Bed- 
fordshire, pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Tower, Rev. F. E., to the C, of Hurst- 
plerpoint, Sussex. 

Tull, Rev. IL., (and not the Rev. J. R. 
Dunne, as stated in our last Number,) 
to the Incumbency of St. John’s 
Church, Cowhill, Oldham. 

Vinall, Rev. Edward, to the Ministry of 
the New Church at Hildenborough, 
near Tonbridge. 

Watherstone, Rev. J. D., of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., to the Head Master- 
tership of the Monmouth Grammar 
School. 

Watson, Rev. J., C. of Turton, near 
Bolton, to the Incumbency of Mellor, 
pat., the V. of Blackburn, 

Webber, Rev. R. L., has been appointed 
to conduct, with the Rev. W. Hamuil- 
ton, a newly formed Grammar School 
at George Town, in Bntish Guiana. 

Whitehead, Rev. T. C., of Wadham 
Coll., to the Incumbency of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Mount Albion, 
Ramsgate, 

Williams, Rev. G., 
combe, Some rset. 

Wilkinson, Rev. Watts, to the Chap- 
laincy of the Sudbury Union Work- 
house. 

Winter, Rev. J 
bury, Staffordshire, to be the Minister 
of the new district of St. John, in that 

varish. 


Wood, Rev. J. C., C. of Newton, to the 


to the C. of But- 


, Assist. C. of Wednes- 


Young, Rev. W., Incumbent of Clare 
Abbey, Ireland, to the R. of Kilrush. 


| 
Ministry of Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 


Yorke, The Hon. and Rev. Grantham, 

formerly of Queen’s Coll., to the R. of 

Philip’s, Birmingham, and to be 

oue of the Domestic Chaplains to the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

ERRATUM, 
It was erroneously stated in our last 
| the Number, that Rev. C. Chichester 
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had been appointed to the Vicarage of | 
Strubby, Lincolnshire. Nosuchappoint- | 
ment has taken place. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED 

Bathurst, The Ven. Archdeacon, at 
Cheltenham. 

Brunt, Rev. J., Incumbent of Cleator, 
Cumberland. 

Collins, Rev. J., late Incumbent of 
Norley, at Frodsham, Cheshire. 

Cookson, The Rev. C., Warden of 
}rown’s Hospital, or the Bede House, 
in Stamford. 

Ken, Rev. John, C. of St. Thomas’s, 
Dublin, 

Goddard, Rev. R., at Broadstone Hill, 
Oxfordshire. 

Gore, The Hon, and Rev. Dr. G., Dean 
of Rillala. 

Iingworth, Rev. H., Chaplain at Sierra 
Leone. 

Jones, Rev. W., R. of Seartho, Lin- 
colnshire, and of Lianvillo, Brecon- 


INTELLIGENCE, 


shire, at his residence, Llandefailos ( 
House, near Brecon. : 

Markham, Rev. H. Spencer, R. of Clin. | Rai 
ton, near Nottingham, Canon Reg. | ( 
dentiary of York Cathedral, and V, o | 
Conisbrough. “a 

Parsons, Rev. H. J., V. of Sandertop. j 
Bucks. Ch 

Putt, Rev. T., of Combe, Devon. J 

Roberts, Rev. W., V. of Sporle, Norfolk, 
with the R. of Palgrave annexed. ' 

Senhouse, Rev. J. L., at Sawley Vicar 7 
age. 

Spry, Rev. W., R. of Botusfleming, near 1)al 
Saltash, Cornwall. i. 

Sterling, Rev. J., at Ventnor, Isle of y 
Wight. 

Trevelyan, Rev. J. T., V. of Milverton, Ln 
the second son of the late Arclideacon 
Trevelyan, at Madeira. 

Valentine, Rev, G. M., in the county o! nf 
Somerset, at Bombay, Missionary fiom 
the Church Missionary Society. 

Young, Rev, J., at Otley, Suffolk. Ga 

. ? | 
. | 
Ha 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES, " 


OO OPOOO OOO OOOO EOE 


BIRTHS, 
Op Sons The Lady of 

Banning, Rev. E., at Wellington V. 
Bateman, Rev. J., at West Leake V. 

Cupper, Rev. D., at Huntley R., ¢still-born.) 
Carr, Rev. Cuthbert J., at Norham. 

Corns! ee HEX ee ot Great Longstone, 

Derbyshire. 

Davies, Rev. R. H., at Dover. 


Girardot, Rev. W. S., at Godshill, Isle of | 


Wight. 

CGreenly, Rev. J. P., at Burlestone R. 

Cireenslade, Rev. W., at Barnstaple. 

Hawkins, Rev. I1., at Dangerfield, Hants. 

Isaacson, Rev. J. F., at Freshwater R. 

Jerrard, Rev. FP. W. Fics at Lone Stratton is 
St. Mary, Norfolk. 

Kelly, Rev. Walter, at Preston V. 

Kinkhead, Rev. F., at Ballina. 

Morrall, Rev. oe at Liverpool. 

Northampton, the Ven. Archdeacon, at the 
Precincts, Peterborough. 

Penny, Rev. G., at Ash V. 

Pivott, Rev. G. G. G. F., at) Abington 
Pivotts R. 

Robinson, Rev. KR. B., at Lytham P. 

Savage, Rev. L. 

St. John, Rev, H. St. Andrews, at Hilton V. 

Stratton, Rev. EB. C., at Torquay. 

Utterton, Rev. J. S,, at Holinwood P., Surrey. 

Walsh, Rev. H. G., at Lower Redland, Bristol 

West, Rev. J. J., at Winchelsea R. 


ee 


Or Davcurers—The Lady of 

Baillie, Rev. John, at Lessington. 
Burr, Rev. J. H.S., at Tidenham V., nea 

Chepstow. i 
Capper, Rev. W., at Huntley, R.’(still-born. ) 
Chesshyre, Rev. W. J., at Barton Court, Ca 

terbury. M 
Clark, Rev. John, at Hunsiett, Leeds. : 
Collett, Rev. W. L., at Gillingham, Dorsetss 
Considine, Rev. R. A. W., at Alveley, Salop- il 
Donaldson, Rev. J. W., at Bury. 
Feardeil, Rey. J. G., at Spotbro’ KR. (tur 


born. ) 
Hanson, Rev. W. H., at Wilton, Norfolk. 1 
Jodrell, Rev. H., at Purbrook. 
Lance, Rev. J. E., at Buckland, St. Mary. ‘ 


Nevins, Rev. W., at Miningsby R., Lincels. 

Palmer, Rev. George T., Cumberland-stret! 
Portman. square. 

Salt, Rev. J., at Penkridge P. 

Sharpe, Rev. L. A., at Tackley R. 

Stanhope, Rev. G: S., at Weaverham  f 

Stephens, Rey. Richard, at Belgrave \., 
Leicester. : 

Sweeting, Rev. H., at Burnham, West 
Nortolk. 

Venables, Rev. J. G.. at Truro. 

Whiteside, Rev. J. W., at Ripon. 

Wilkinson, Rev. W., at Mansfield. 

Wilkinson, Rev. C. A., at Hanover. 

Wiliams, Rev. T} omas J., yp, ¢. ol Penms 
Auglesey. 








OW) 


rm.) 
thie 


( iu 


setsn 


salop. 


street, 


Wrench, Rev. Thomas, at St. Michael's R., 
‘ornhill. 
vo MARRIAGES. 

Raines, Rev. E., r. of Bluntisham, Hunts, to 
Catherine Eularia, y, d.of the late J. Baines, 
Esq., of Shooter’s-hill, Kent. , 

iornes, Rev. Jeremiah, of Leek, Staffordshire, 





BIRTHS AND 


to Harriet, widow of the late J. Brindley, | 


Esq. of the same place. ; 

Chevallier, Rev. J., M.A, eld. son of the Rev. 
J. Chevallier, of Aspall Hall, to Charlotte 
Fanny, only d. of the late Rev. E. Bellman, 
R. of Helmingham and Pettaugh. 

Coll, Rev. E. Thornton, Eecleshall, Stafford- 
shire, to Sarah, only d. of the late Rev. D. 
(Copsey. 

fade Rev. Thomas, to Harriet, d. of the 
Rey. J. Collinson, r. of Boldon, Durham. 


Howding, Rev. T. W., of Downton, Wilts, to | 


Elizabeth Eamonson, only dau. of the late 
Wm. Eamonson, of Beal, Yorkshire. 

lhwver, Rev. Thomas, M.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, to Mary Ann, 
only d. of the late W. Peill, Esq., of Liver- 
wool, 

Edmundson, Rev. G., v. of Saintfield, to 
Eliza, eld. d. of the late N. S. Machin, Esq., 
of Camden-town. 

Galloway, Rev. William Browne, c. of Barnard 
Castle, to Miss Benning, d. of H. Benning, 
Esq., surgeon. 

Hayes, Rev. T. Warren, r. of Arbourfield, to 
Ellen, second d. of G. E. Beauchamp, Esq., 
of the Priory, Berks. 


——— ae 
—E 


Hutchinson, Rev. R. P., of Corpus Christi 


Coll., Cambridge, to Catherine Bronncker, 
second d. of W. Atfield, Esq., of Grove 
House, Southsea, Hants. 

Jackson, Rev. P., of Sandal Magna, to Jane, 
d.of the lite Thomas Russell, Esq., of Ask- 
ham Richard. 

Marsden, Rev. W. D., fellow of St. Catherine’s 
Hall, Cambridge, to Emily Sophia, eld. d. 
of M. H. Lister, Lsq. 

Mills, Rev, W. Garnton, r. of Shillingford, 
erks, to Maria, eld. d. of R. H. Hurst, 
Hsq., MP. 

Mortlock, Rev. C., B.A., of the diocese of 
Jamaica, late c. of St. M irtin’s, Leicester, to 


Mary Ann, the only d. of the late T. Ingram, 
Ee : 


} rer . . 
iy Md ton, Rev. T., ¢. of Minting, to Anne, 


y. d. of Mr. Elsey, of Hemingby. 

Norris, Rev. J, D.D., president of Corpus 
Chmsti Coll., to Caroline Mary, y- d. of the 
ite Rev, J. J. Hume, r. of West Kington, 


Wilts 


j-, Ol Leicester, 
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O'Brien, R. J., domestic chaplain to Lord 
Cottenham, to Octavia, y. d. of the late C. 
Hopkinson, Esq., of Cadogan-place, and of 
Wotton, Gloucestershire. 

Osborn, Rev. J., of Trinity College, to Miss 
Ehza Penrose, of Truro. 

Phelps, Rev. Robert, D.D., Master of Sidney 
Sussex Col., to Mary Lorraine, y. d. of 
Julian Skrine, Esq., of Lensfield, Cambridge. 

Phipps, Rev. E. 1, r. of Devizes, Wilts, to 
Susannah Henrietta, eld. d. of the Ven. 1 
S. Butson, Archdeacon of Clonfert. 

Postlethwaite, Rev. T. G_, B.A,, fellow of St. 
Peter's Coll., Cambridge, of Petersfield, 
Hampshire, to Julia, y. child of the late T. 
Sharp, Esq. 

Powell, Rev. J. Welstead S., incumbent of 
Norbiton, Surrey, and chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Viscount Massarene, to Geor- 
gina, y. d. of the late Wentworth Bayly, 
Esq., of Weston Hall, Suffolk. : 

Purnell, Rev. T., v. of Staverton, to Ann, only 
child of the late Major J. Wilkinson, of the 
Madras Artillery. 

Sabine, Rev. John, of Thorn Coffin, in the 
county of Somerset, to Mary Ann Hart, eld. 
d. of the late W. Talbot, Esq. of Broad 
Mayne, in the county of Dorset. 

Sleed, Rev. E., c. of Syresham, Northampton- 
shire, to Mary Watkins, only d. of Mrs. 
Fowler, of Wellington-parade, Gloucester. 

Smith, Rev. Isaac, to Miss Ferris, of Bittlesea, 
Christian Malford. 

Somerset, Rev. V. H. P., r. of Honiton, De- 
vonshire, to Frances Dorothea, eld. d. of 
Mr. John and Lady Frances Ley. 

Soyres, Rev. Frances de, chaplain to the Duke 
of Cambridge, to Andalusia, y. d. of J. Fitz- 
gerald, Esq., of Portland-place. 

Trevelyan, Rev. E. O., ec. of Stogumber, 
Somerset, to Emma, only d. of C. Horsfall 
Bill, Esq., of Slorthers Hall, Yorkshire. 

Vincent, Rev. F., r. of Slinfold, Horsham, 
to Maria Copley, y. d. of the late Robert 
Herries Young, Esq. 

Wallace, Rev. W., r. of Thorpe Abbotts, to 
Rosetta, y. d. of the late J. Josselyn, Esq., of 
Sproughton. 

Waters, Rev. W. R., M.A., to Jane, second d. 
of the Rev. E. R. Theed, M.A., of Fletton. 
Wawn, Rev, C. N., of North Ferriby, in the 
L:ast Riding of York, to Emily Margaret, 

second dau. of the Rev. C. H, Hodgson, 

Woodcock, Rev. G. H., M.A...) Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, to Ellen Annette, 
sixth d. of T. Marshall, Esq., solicitor, 
Kettering. 
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EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 





N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— 

Rev. J. F. Alleyne, late curate of By- 
fleet, Surrey. 

Rev. J. H. Bailey, a silver inkstand and 
salver, by the parishioners of Wickford, 
Essex, on his resigning the curacy of that 
place. 

Rev. J. Benson, D.D., perpetual curate 
of Hounslow, Middlesex. 

Rev. J. B. Birtwhistle, incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. Bolton, late curate of Chard, 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. J. Boyle, incumbent of St. Mark’s, 
Portobello, near Edinburgh. 

Rev. G. Cromwell, a silver cream jug, 
on his resigning the curacy of Swaby, 
Lincolnshire, by his parishioners. 

Rey. H. 'T. Estridge, from the inhabit- 
ants of Hounslow and its vicinity. 

Rev. P. A. Galindo, curate of the parish 
church, Bolton, a silver communion-ser- 
vice, by the scholars of the Sunday school ; 
also, a silver inkstand and a purse of 
money, by the congregation, on his leaving 
the curacy. 

Rev. J. Harrison, late curate of Stepney. 

Rev. R. WH. Harrison, a purse, contain- 
ing thirty guineas, by his parishioners, on 
his leaving the curacy of All Saints’ 
Church, Worcester. 

Rev. H. P. Hughes, a silver pocket 
communion-service, by his parishioners, 
on his leaving the curacy of Hyde, Che- 
shire. 

Rev. A. H. Hulton, curate of St. Peter's 
Church, Liverpool, a tea-service, com- 
munion-service, and a purse of sovereigns, 
by his congregation. 

bd ine umbent of Newton Heath, the 
Rev. W. Hutchinson, B.D., [ 1833, ] for- 
nat ty a Emmanuel College, has been 
presented, by the ladies of his congre- 
gation, with a handsome set of silk robes, 
consisting of gown, cassock, hood, &e. 

Qn the Rev. W. H. Nantes, B.A,, 
[is34,] formerly of Trinity College, 
leaving Bishop's Caundle, the parishioners 
presented him with a handsome silver 
sugar-basin, bearing the following in- 
scription :—* Presented by the inhabit- 
ants of Caundle Bishop to their late and 
muchi-esteemed minister, W. Hl. Nantes, 

1s44.” 


Rev. W. G. Mayne, curate of ¢, 


George’s, Wigan. 


Rev. J. P. Power, late curate of Woo. 


side, Cheshire. 


Rev. J. W. Scott, a silver bread-bask» 
and inkstand, with a clock, by the inha- 


bitants of the parish of Beaminster, 


Rev. W. Sutcliffe, curate of All Saints 


Blackburn, a silver cup, by the youn 


persons lately under his tuition as cand). 


dates for confirmation. 

Kev. J. Williams, late curate of Te. 
bury, Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. C. Wood, curate of St. Thomas: 
Church, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, a copy 
of D’Oy ley and Mant’s Bible, anda pock t 
communion-service, on his leaving the 
curacy of Newton Heath, by the teachers 
and scholars of that place. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


A new parish church is to be erected is 
Bedford on a scale of great magnificen 
In consequence of the dilapidated a1 
ruinous condition of St. Cuthbert’s, as 
order to pull it down has been issued | 
the diocesan. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Tut Rounp Cuurcnu, CamMBrincn=— 
The Rev. R. R. Faulkner, the incumben: 
of the Holy Sepulchre Church, having 
appealed to the Court of Arches again 
the decision of the Consistory Court 
Ely, in favour of the erection of a stone 
altar and credence-table, has obtained 3 
decree, inhibiting the churchwardens from 
all further proceedings in the matter— 
John Bull. 

CHESHIRE, 

Tue Bishop or Lonpon.—His lori: 
ship, who is on a visit to his brother 
preached on Sunday morning, the Ist’ 
September, in the Cathedral, Chester. 
order to testify their gratification, ho 
dreds of persons came from Liverp 

various towns of the diocese, and long 
fore the commencement of divine serv! 
the ancient cathedral was densely crowe 
His lordship delivered an admirable 8 
mon, and afte rwards ree iv d the ¢ 
gratulations of his old friends 

The Venerable Unwin “Clarke, \r 
deacon of Chester, has been piess 
appoint Mr. Francis boydell pr 
registrar of allthe rural deanerit 
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within the modern archdeaconries of 
Chester and Manchester, on the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Simpson, the late principal 
registrar, who is about to practise as a 
proctor at York, in the courts of his Grace 
the Archbishop.—Manchester Advertiser, 


DERBYSHIRE, 


The first stone has been laid of a new 
chureh, to contain 250 sittings (all free), 
at Colon-in-the-Elms, in the parish of 
Lullington, Derbyshire. The ceremony, 
which was performed by Lady Wilmot 
Horton, was attended by a numerous body 
of the neighbouring gentry and clergy, 
pesides a large assemblage of the poorer 
population. 

CHESTERFIELD.—On Tuesday, Sept. 3, 
the foundation-stone of the Victoria School, 
Chesterfield, was laid by the Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Derby. The pro- 
cession formed at the Town Hall, at a 
quarter past three, P.M., and moved along 
the top, then down the east side, and along 
the bottom of the Market-place and Vicar- 
lane, to the site of the intended school. 
On arriving at the ground, a square was 
formed, in the front of each side of which, 
the children were placed, with the band in 
the centre, the mayor and corporation 
being on the right, and the clergy on the 
left of the archdeacon. The hundredth 
Psalm was sung. Prayers were then read 
by one of the clergy. Then followed the 
address by the Vicar of Chesterfield. ‘The 
trowel having been presented to the arch- 
deacon by the secretary of the committee, 
the archdeacon laid the stone with the 
usual forms. The archdeacon afterwards 
addressed those assembled, and the Na- 
tional Anthem was sung. The arch- 
deacon then pronounced the blessing. 
Plates were held at the close of the cere- 
mony, to receive the donations of such 
persons as were kindly disposed to con- 
tribute to the expense of the building. 
Che utmost order was preserved, and all 
Was done in a spirit befitting the occasion, 
lhe collection amounted to the sum of 
£15.—Derby Mercury. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


SowTon.—The corner-stone of a new 
charch, which is to be rebuilt for this 
parish, has been laid by John Garratt, 
tsq. of Bishop's Court, at whose sole ex- 
pense the fabric will be erected. The 
Teugious services were read by the Rev. 
Archdeacon George Barnes, the rector. 

m Pie Queen Dowager has transmitted, 
‘Mrough the Rev. Mr. Burdett, a liberal 
‘uation towards completing the re- 


building of the church at Twitchen, near 
Northmolton. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

Bripport.—On Sunday, Sept. Ist, the 
opening of the new church at Swyre took 
place, the nave of which has lately been 
rebuilt at the sole expense of the Duke of 
Bedford, the chancel also having been at 
the same time restored by the Rev. John 
Wickens, the rector, The gratifying 
spectacle of a numerous congregation 
again assembled for worship in the restored 
temple of their forefathers, presented itself, 
and the effect of the chaste and appropriate 
style in which the work has been accom- 
plished, was pleasing and complete. The 
Rev. Lundy Foot, Rector of Longbredy, 
officiated, and preached a most appropriate 
and impressively instructive sermon, from 
l Peter, 11. 5,6. The picturesque situation 
of this secluded village, overlooking the 
sea, and the favourable weather, contribated 
to the interest of the proceedings of the 
day, which excited interest in and were 
enjoyed by numerous visitors from the 
neighbouring villages. 

THe CHAPELRY or Woo..—It has an 
ancient chapel which is annexed to the 
Vicarage of Combe Keynes, Dorset. It 
is proposed to get an ecclesiastical district 
affixed to the ciapel, in order to effect 
which, the patrons of the living, Joseph 
Weld, Esq., of Lulworth Castle, and the 
Rev. I. U. Cook, the incumbent, have 
severally signed an instrument, surrender- 
ing the patronage of the chapel and the 
nomination and appointment of a minister, 
to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury for the 
time being. 

DURHAM. 

The prebendaries of Durham Cathedral 
have, in the course of the last twelve 
years, given up no less a sum _ than 
100,000/ towards the foundation of the 
Durham University, and 120,000/. towards 
angmenting the poorer livings in the dio- 
cese. 

‘The Bishop of Durham, on the 18th of 
September, consecrated the beautiful little 
chapel of Horsley, as a chapel-of-ease to 
Elsdon. The bishop was attended by the 
Archdeacon of Lindisfarne and the Rev. 
H. Maltby, his chaplains; and the Rev. 
John Collinson, of Bolden, officiated for 
the chancellor. The building was thronged, 
and a liberal collection attested the kind 
feelings of the congregation. At the con- 
clusion of the consecration service, the 
bishop administered the solemn rite of 
confirmation to such young persons of the 
parishes of Elsdon and Corsenside as were 
presented to him for that purpose. 
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ESSEX, 


The first stone has been laid of Lexden 
and Stanway new district church, at Bottle 
End, in the parish of Stanway, and close 
upon the boundary of the parish of Lex- 
den, Essex, where from the great increase 
in the population of late years, and the 
inconvenient distance of each parish 
church, such a building has long been 
greatly needed. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Mrs. E. Papillon, of Lexden 
Manor-house, whose name stands amongst 
the contributors towards the good work 
for 3001, in addition to an endowment for 
the minister of 60. a year; and to which 
40l. a year has been added by the Rev. 
H. Jenkins, rector of Stanway, who also 
contributed 105/ towards the building 
fund; the Bishop of London, 25/.; the 
Rev. J. Papillon, of Lexden, 1051; the 
Rev. ‘T. B. Ilarrison, of Little Bradfield, 
1051; Mrs. Sheppard, of Amport, Hants, 
H2l. 10s. 

Ifantow.—The following circular has 
been issued by the Vicar of Harlow :— 
* In compliance with the recommendation 
of the Bishop, there will be periodical 
mectings of the clergy in the deanery of 
Harlow. The first meeting will be held 
on Thursday, the 19th instant, at Harlow. 
Morning prayer will be as usual in the 
parish chureh, at a quarter before nine. 
Divine service, commencing with the com- 
munion office, will begin at eleven ; and 
the holy communion will be administered. 
After service there will be a discussion on 
‘The nature and application to present 
exigencies of the sacred principles in- 
volved in the endowments of the early 
English church.” Those of the clergy 
who propose to attend are requested to 
bring any of the ancient endowment deeds 
of their livings which they may have in 
their possession, as such documents must 
very materially tend to illustrate the sub- 


ject which it is proposed to discuss. —J//ar- 


low Vicarage, Sept. 9th, 1844.” 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


CHELTENHAM.— The ecclesiastical com- 
missioners have resolved upon forming a 
distric’ of this town into a new parish for 
ecclesiastical purposes. It is to comprise 
one side of Cambray and the Bath road, 
extending to the limits of Cheltenham 
parish, in the direction of Leckhampton 
and Charlton. A church is to be built, 
the minister of which will be provided 
for out of the funds of the ecclesiastical 
conumission, 

The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol has entered upon the occupation 


THE MONTH. 


of the palace provided for him in the saly. 
brious village of Stapleton, three miles 
from Bristol, by the ecclesiastical cop. 
missioners. Great improvements haye 
been effected in the premises, and addi. 
tions made since they were purchased for 
the episcopal residence. The grounds are 
adorned with fine timber, and delightfully 
situated at a convenient distance from 
Bristol ; and his lordship will be enabled, 
by means of the railway, to reach the 
other city of his diocese in an hour and q 
half.— Bristol Journal. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne has pre. 
sented 20/. to the fund for the restoration 
of St. Mary Redeliffe Church, Bristol, 
which fund now amounts to 5200/. 

CRICKLADE.—On the 4th of September, 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol con- 
secrated a new church at Elsey, in this 
place: it is a simple Norman structure, 
built at the sole expense of Earl St. Ger- 
mains, to hold about one hundred and 
twenty persons on open seats, which are 
moveable, the floor being of stene. 

The new chapel at Lower Carn, near 
Dursley, has been consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
who was attended on the occasion by forty 
of the neighbouring clergy. 

The Bishop of Gloucester has presented 
the handsome donation of 100/. to St. 
Andrew’s Church, Bristol. He has for- 
warded a liberal sum to defray the ex- 
penses contingent to the repairs of St. 
John’s Church, in that city, and within 
the last few days has sent a donation of 
251. towards the erection of a parsonage 
house to St. John the Evangelist, Clifton. 

A beautiful service of communion plate 
has been anonymously presented to the 
new church at Clifton, by a lady. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Poor’s ALLotMENTs.—The following 
is a report of the advantages of the allot- 
ment system upon the estate of Mr. Dante! 
Sutton, in the parish of Wigginton, near 
Tring: —About twelve months since, 4 
field of arable land, in a convenient situ- 
ation, was divided into thirty-four allot- 
ments, varying from twenty to eighty 
poles cach, and let to labourers for 2! 
per acre, including tithes, rates, and taxes. 
The land to be cultivated after the firs 
time by spade husbandry. The land was 
in a foul state, although naturally goo? 
corn land. The rent to be paid once 4 
year. Monday last being the day 4p 
pointed, the tenants assembled and paid 
their rent, with ove exception, and that 
was a case where a man took rather mor 
than he could manage, late in the seas? 
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and had not been able to gather any of 


the pre oduce. After the rents were paid, 
ithe tenants had part: iken of some good 
old English cheer, prizes were distributed 
' rte best specimen of the produce, and 
the best cultivated allotment. The 
whole of them expressed their thanks for 
the benefits conferred, and the tenant who 
all not the latter prize, Charles Smart, 
vho has a wife and five children under 
fifteen ve irs of age, thus alludes to it: - 
“| consider my rood of land has done 
mea great deal of good, and filled up my 
leisure time, and I hope next year to do 
dil better. This year I have gathered 
as for my own use, and have dug up 
veral rows of petatoes, by which I ean 
safely sav [shall have seventy bushels alto- 
sether, which I consider worth Is. 
r bushel ; besides this, l have part in 
nips, which I would not take 1/. for, 
making the value of one year’s produce 
upon a quarter of an acre between 5/. and 
61.” The parish of Wigginton has ranked 
foremost in the list of thieves and poachers, 
and gained the appellation of “ Wicked 
Wigginton;” but it is gratifving to ob- 
serve, that not one of the occupants of 
allotments has been convicted of a 
theft. or misdemeanor, and the parish 
has been very quite and peaceable, and 
creat Improvement Is visible. 


KENT. 


s 


s 


- 


Ramscatr.—The first stone has been 
lofanew church on Mount Albion, in 
parish of St. Lawrence, near Rams- 

te, to be dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
na piece of ground presented by Miss 
Este, who also has subscribed TA in 
1 of the building. The = was 
ormed by J. A. Warre, Esq. of West 
Clif, who has contributed 3007 oh ards 
tenia by a number of the 

iring clergy, and in the presence 

ly two » tho usand spectators. The 

rch 1S nuded to contain seven hun- 
nd seventy sittings, of which three 

to be apportioned for the use 
poor of St. Lawrence residing in 


INE Bay.—-On Tuesday, the “ 
ust. 3 ‘ meeting was held ¢ 
tor the purpose of eb 
bg & parochial association. in aid of 
Vvenerab| ¢ Soc iety for tl 1e i ropagati on 
pel in Fore ign Parts. The 
wae Was @ numerous and influential 
° Operations of the society were 
i d its claims most forcibly ad- 
ated, by the Rev. Robert Eden, M. A., 
rof Leigh, Essex, and the Rev. Dr. 
» Canon of Canterbury, the repre- 
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sentatives of the parent society. The 
collection amounted to S/. 12s, 9d. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Newron Heatn Cruren. — This 
church hi wht 1g been comp le tely repr uired 
and enlarged, will be re-opened for divine 
service very shortly. By the enlarge- 
ment, accommodation is afforded for seat- 
ing gratuitously three hundred and e ighty 
persons. ‘This undertaking has been ae- 
complished mainly through the liberality 
of the Manchester and Eccles Chureh 
Building Society, aided by the Incor- 
porated Society, London, and the subserip- 
tions of individuals in the chapelry. <A 
handsome painted east window, tle work 
of Mr. W. Wailes, of Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
has been presented by James’ Pay! lor, Esq. of 
Newton Heath. Almost conte ni poranecous 
with the re-opening of the church was 
the laying of the corner-stone of a na- 
tional d: ty and Sunday school in the said 
township, on Monday, the 26th of Sept. 
the site being the gift of the Dean and 
Canons of Mane chester, for the erection of 
Which about 150/ have been raised i 
private subscriptions, and grants have 
been voted by the Privy Council and the 
National Society’s committee. It will be 
sufficiently large to accommodate three 
hundred scholars. 

The Lord Bishop of London has con- 
sented to become one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Northern Chureh of England 
School for the Sons of Clergymen and 
other gentlemen, which has been lately 
opened at Rossall Hall, near Fleetwood, 
Laneashire. 

Miss Earle, daughter of the Rev. 'T. 
Earle, incumbent of Molton, has been 
unanimously elected a conductress in the 
establishment at Warrington for the edu- 
cation of the daughters of clergymen of 
the church of England. There were a 
great many candidate S. 

On Tuesday, the 3rd of September, the 
foundation stone of St. Barnabas’ schools 
was laid by the Rev. Reetor Brooks, on a 
large piece of ground adjacent to the 
church, and situated at the corner of 
Greenland-street and Flint-street. The 
ceremony was conducted with all the 
solemnity and impressiveness becoming 
sO interesting an occasion. A pre cession 
was formed about twelve o’clock at the 
Church of England Schools in Cornwallis- 
street. In front walked the male and 
female children belonging to the Blue 
Coat School, headed by the juvenile band 
belonging to that establishment. Next 
was borne a large and handsome white 
flag, surrounded by a light blue border, 
2 K 
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which was beautifully worked and painted 
for the occasion by a lady belonging to 
the congregation of St. Barnabas. On 
one side it represt nted Samuel in the 
attitude of prayer, with Christ's command 
underneath—* Feed my lambs.” On the 
other side was anopen Bible, w iththe W ords, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.” Then followed the 
Rev. Rector Brooks and the Rev. Rector 
Campbell, the Rev. Thomas Nolan, A.B., 
incumbent, Ac. A large bods of the 
members of the congregation and sub- 
scribers to the undertaking brought up 
the rear, with the churchwardens of St. 
Barnabas, Messrs. Thomas Wagstaff and 
John Laurence, and the building and 
general committees. The procession, 
which was followed by crowds of persons, 
proce eded to the selected spot of ground, 
where an immense number of ladies had 
assembled, and were accommodated with 
seats on a raised platform, for the purpo 

of witnessing the interesting ceremony. 
On all sides union jacks were displayed, 
while above all Was surmounted ‘h large 
flag, on which was emblazoned the spirit- 


. ? ” 


stirring motto of “Church and Queen. 
The ereetion of the schoo's will cost, we 
understand, 1532/7, exclusive of the land, 
for which the sum of 10501 has been paid 
to Miss Morgan and Mrs. Sanderson, the 
proprietors. The architect is Mr. Arthur 
Holme, who has gratuitously furnished 
the working drawings and other plans, 
and thus saved the committee an additional 
expense of at least 1504 It is expected 
that the building will be completed by the 
Ist of February next. It will be capable 
of accommodating no fewer than 700 
children ; and as it will consist of three 
stories, the first will be appropriated to 
the instruction of the infants, the second 
to the girls, aod the third to the boys,— 
Abridged from th Live rpool Standard. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The vestry of St. Mary's, Leicester, 
was crowded to overtlowing on Thursday, 
the Sth of S pt., in consequence of notice 
having been given that a church-rate 
would be asked for. The rate having 
been refused for seven vears, and the 
churchmen in the parish, though numer- 
ous and wealthy, having been very nig- 
gardly in subseribing, the edifice has 
become quite dilapidated, and a_ special 
subscription has been set on foot to repair 
and beautify it, and to provide increased 
sittings. The sum alleged to be abso- 
lutely requisite for legal repairs and 
salaries is 1691, - but the subseribers have 

: 
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‘ 
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{ ippropriate towards these 


‘ 


expenses 2211. out of the 11001. they hays 
raised, leaving 348/. ‘To obtain this sup 
the churchwardens called for 2 rate 9 
sixpence in the pound. Mr. John (o. 
lier (town councillor) moved, and py 
Gould seconded, an adjournment; but th 
vicar conceiving this to be illegal, de. 
clined to put it. The original mot 
being put, found only seven support 
and the vicar declared it to be lost. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


An Architectural Society for Lincolp. 
shire is about to be established at Louth 
having for its object the * promotion 
the study of church architecture, and th 
preservation and restoration of ecclesigs. 
tical antiquities.” The Lord Bishop 
the diocese, the Lord Lieutenant of th 
county, and several influential clergyme 
and laymen, have signified their ay proval 
The Rev. Irvin Eller, rector of St. Cle- 
ment’s, Saltfleetby, has issued a circular 
inviting members to join, and det 
the proposed regulations. 

The Rev. George Frederic Apthor 
M.A., formerly of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, Minor Canon of Lincola (s- 
thedral, and rector of Thorp- n-the-H 
has erected, at his own cost, a gallery 
the church for the use of the Sunday 
scholars. 

Saxon Crurcues.—Some members 
the Cambridge Camden Society, who ha’ 
been touring through the north and eas 
of Lincolnshire, have sent reports to their 
society of the discovery of seven Saxor 
towers — St. Martin’s, Waith; St. Giles 
Scartho; St. Mary’s, Clee; Holy Trinit 
Swallow: St. Nicholas, Caburn; St. Mary's 
Rothwell; and St. John's, Nettletor 
These parishes lie near the high road | 
tween Louth and Grimsby. They sta’ 
that the fonts at Waith, Scartho, Holto: 
Caburn, and Clee, are apparently ali % 
old as the towers. They are rude cylind 
cal stones, with some coarse seul] tured 
nament roundthe top. The tower at Rot 
well is, perhaps, the most complete é 
ample of this style. The belfry winao® 
all remain in their original condition. 1 
masonry is very rough sandstone, ¥! 
large quoins. All the towers are of t¥ 
stages, and have neither pilasters D° 

staircase. They also state that the | 
dition of the Lincolnshire churches ™ 
Wolds, and especially near Spilsby, is @° 
deplorable. The state of dilapidation, ® 
lect, and utter desecration into which # 
have been suffered to fall must be se 
be credited. Many of them ¢ 
rooms in the pagan style, rebar 
last century; some are quite moder 
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Rs aiaby, Fast Keal, Hundleby, Great and 
Lit tle Steeping, Firsby, Irby, Gunby, 
la Ashby, Seremby, and Aswardby, 
may be quoted as verifying these remarks; 
me HP the fact is noticed by them in the 
, e that the authorities will look into 


toe matter. 
MIDDLESEX. 


\ temporary church of wood has been 
rected 1 n the district of Kentish Town, 
S:. Paneras, for the use of the congrega- 
mn while the parochial chapel is under- 
z extensive alterations and enlarge- 
it. It is built entirely of wood, on 
rick foundations, and is the work of Mr. 
Peter Th mn ps0 mn, of Limehouse, who ts 
largely concerned in preparing buildings 
‘this description, and has a Treasury 
rant, allowing him to manufacture, free 
y, framed churches, chapels, schools, 
| dwellings, to export to her Majesty’s 
rious colonies. Although of consider- 
le dimensions, and capable of accom- 
modating 500 adults and 300 children, it 
has been prepared and erected inthe short 
we of one month, and was opened for 
living Service on Sunday, the Ist of Sep- 
uber. It consists of a tower, 10 feet 
are, surmounted by a belfry, forming 
rance to two lobbies, right and left, 
i 9 feet by 8 feet, communicating witt 
the nave or choir, 60 feet long by 30 feet 
vide, dis ‘ded from the side aisles by a 
age of columns that support an open- 
ramed roof; the side aisles are each 60 
t long, and 9 feet wide, thus making 
the whole width 48 feet. At the end of 
nave or choir is the chancel, 30 feet 
og by 28 feet wide, terminating with a 
essed communion, 15 feet wide by 6 
leet deep. At the end of one aisle is the 
vestry, S feet by 6 feet; and at the end of 
w other, the robing-room, of the same 
sieasions, communicating with the pul- 
pit Cue body of the church receives its 
ight from two r inges of clerestory win- 
lows, of “ vitreous el: th,” the lis eht from 
Wii hi, although subdued in tone, is ve ry 
mulant, aa walls are formed in com- 
partments, the inside finished with neat 
pas: paper in panels. The outside panels 
40d the entire of the roof are covered with 
patent asphalted felt, the roofs being 
wie red, as well as all the outside wood 
mG the Opea roof inside, with patent 
‘anne giue. The seats are all open 
ches, The erection of this church 
u Shew that for a very limited sum a 
~ 8 on may be provid d witha neat 


church, so planned as to 


a4 ihe essentials of Christian archi- 


and 


f no style at all. The parishes of 
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tecture, until they are enabled to erect 
structures of greater pretensions and more 
durable materials. 

St. John’s Church, Kensal Green, was 
consecrated on the sth August, by the 

Lord Bishop of London. Aiter a sermon 
preached by the bishop, a collection was 
made in aid of the buildin ¢ fund. The 
collection, including the bishop’s munitfi- 
cent contribution, amounted to nearly 1704 
His lordship has also endowed the church 
with 1004 per annum out of the revenues 
of the see of London. 

Three prebendal stalls in the Abbey 
Church of Westminster having now be- 
come vacant, the Crown becomes entith d, 
under the Ecclesiastical Commission Aet, 
to the appointment of one new prebendary. 

A short time since, an anonymous letter 
was forwarded to the Bishop of London, 
with the sum of 5000/, and a request to 
app'y the amount “for the erection of a 
church in the metropolis.” Since the re- 
ceipt, an eligible site for the erection of a 
sacred edifice has been purchased by 
charitable individuals, in Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, at a cost of nearly 55001, 
upon which a church will be built for a 
district which contains a population of 
more than 16,000 persons.— Obs rver. 

A benevolent individual, under the sig- 
nature of * E. L.,” has transmitted anony- 
mously, to the treasurer of the Incorpo- 
rated Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment, Building, and Re pairing of Churches 
an L Chapels, the sum of 200/.; and to the 
Society for Promoting the i mployment 
of Additional Curates in Populous Places, 
Low/, 

We are informed by a correspondent, 
that the 600,000/ stock belonging to the 
governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty ts not 
now available to any considerable extent, 
to the increase of small livings, but is ap- 
propriated already, by various grants, 
although the principai stock still remains 
in the hands of the goveruors. 


NORFOLK, 
Two new churches have been erected 
in the diocese of Norwich, one at Lake- 
ham, and the other at Walpole. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


A sum sufficient to produce an income 
of 120/, a-year has been contributed by 
Messrs. Bigge, of Newcastle-upon-Ty ne, 
towards the endowment ofa church, which 
they are now building at Shotley-bridge. 
We trust that this example of munificence 
will be often followed, and that master 
manufacturers in other places will make 
similar acknowledgements of their respon- 
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sibility for the Christian instruction of the 
ariisans in their employment.— Times. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

The new church at Beeston has been 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Lin- 
coln. The total cost of the new church, 
including the restoration of the chancel, 
amounts to about 36001, 5001 of which 
was deficient previously to the consecra- 
tion of the building. The sermon was 
preached by the Lord Bishop, who in the 
course of his sermon took occasion to 
quote a complaint made by the excellent 
Bishop Butler, that churches were only 
opened on a Sunday, and combated the 
objections which are usually urged against 
the building and decoration of churches. 
The collection made during the reading 
of the offertory sentences amounted to 
1564 las odd, besides 304 sent after- 
wards by Miss Rickards, and 10/ enclosed 
in letters sent to the Vicar; making a total 
of 1961. LAs. | a Sid, The services peculiar to 
the ceremony of consecration were iIn- 
vested with unusual interest, from the 
circumstance that a number of youth of 
both sexes app wared as candidates for the 
holy rite of confirmation ; in consequence 
of which that service was introduced im- 
mediately after the sermon. 

The total number of persons confirmed 
by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln at the late 
contirmations throughout the whole county 
was 9506, : 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Baroness Wenman has given an eligible 
piece of land for a parsonage house at 
Sydenham, Oxfordshire. 

We have great pleasure in stating that 
the Queen Dowager, whose considerate 
benevolence finds its w ay toevery portion 
of our country, has transmitted a donation 
of 154 for the church now in the course 
of erection at Tubney Wood, ‘The royal 
benefaction will be ait R, riated towards 
the purchase of a simple decorated font, 
which will bear a suitable inscription, re- 
cording the kind-hearted interest felt) by 
the good (ue ‘cn Ade li lide erga pa rvulos 


Christi of a small and secluded vill: iwe.— 
@), “ford ! Herald. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

The Lord Bishop of Lichfield confirmed, 
on Fri lay, Sept. sth, at W ellington, 
nearly 700 persons; amongst them were 
several middle-aged, and one old man at 
least sixty years of age. On the previous 
day his lordship confirmed 1100 young 
persous at St. Chad's Church, Shrews- 
bury, and 500 at Condover: and on the 
Wedne sday follow ne, 540 young persons 
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were confirmed by his lordship at Efe 


mere, 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


A very handsome silk-velvet altar-ck U 


with appropriate devices embroid red 
gold, has heen presented to the cha 
She ‘pton Mallet, by Mrs. Provis Wic¢ kha: 


The parishioners have also gy ty 


elegant altar-services from Mrs. Jar 
Bennett, and a beautiful folio Bible 


Prayer-book, the gift of Miss Wentw 


Wickkam. 


These liberal contributio: 


are from the mother and sisters of ¢ 


respected incumbent. 


STAPFORDSHIRE, 


The first stone has been laid ot Bedn 


church. The new church is to be rely 


on the site of the ancient edifice. Lady 
Margaret Littleton, accompanied by ¢ 


Hon. R. FE. Littleton, entered the cir 
previously formed of the inhabitants 
Acton and Bednall and 104 school ¢ 
dren, and followed by the Rev. T. C.F 


M.A.. the Rev. W.E. Coldwell, MA. 


and other clergymen and gentry, 17 


stone was then laid by Lady Margx 
Littleton, and, after a suitable prayer, 
hymn appointed for the oceasion was su 


by the children and the united choirs 
Acton and Bednall. 


On Wednesday, 18th Se p t.. the Lor 
Bishop of Lichfield consecrated the ne 


chureh at Burton ou-Trent, in the 


sence of a large number of clergymen 2 


influential inhabitants of the town 


nr 


neighbourhood. The church is in! 
early English or Lancet-Gothie style, 
is cruciform in its arrangement, and ¥ 


hold 1000 persons. 
SUFFOLK. 


The third General Court of the € 
poration for the Relief of Widows § 
Orphans of Poor Clergymen in Suff 
was held at Stowmarket on the 27th 


August. Nearly thirty of the clerg ya 


laity sat down to dinner; and muchd 
wish that the ancient and excellent cu 
of the laity and clergy mee ting: and di 
together may be re ‘vived with inereas 


effect at the courts of this useful char 


The centenary fund has purchased © 

bed . . f 
houses at Ipswich for the widows 0} 
gymen, and, no doubt, by increasing 


. . rs ahla 
nations and legacies, will be adie? 


mately to provide additional houses 


Bury St. Edmund’s and Stow mark 
future, we believe, the Courts will be! 
at two o'clock, and divine service ¥!! 
attended previously to the — wi 
of business — Suffolk Heraid 


17) 
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SURREY. 
Among the new churches about to be 
converted into district benetices for all 
Jesiastieal purposes, is Mr, Melvill’s 


‘ Li 
chapel, ‘amberwell. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


At the first annual meeting of the gover- 
sors and council of the Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, since the incorporation, Dr. 

Joh a the principal, in the chair, the 
Re v. Thomas, in moving a vote of 
rit to the warden and professors, said, 
Dr. Warneford had requested him to state 
to the meeting that he was not altogether 
satisfied with the amount of the pecuniary 
consideration the college had found itself 
competent to make to the warden ; and he 
was desired to announce that Dr. Warne- 
ford would present 1000/. to endow the 
chapel, and to augment the stipend of the 
warden, but at the same time with a dis- 
tinct understanding that a regular sys- 
tematic course of le ctures on theological 
and moral subjects should be delivered by 
him. 

Encnaston.—A_ chureh-rate of three 
halfpence in the pound was granted at this 
place, on Thursday, the 12th of September, 
without a disse ‘nting voice. 


WILTSHIRE, 

The Salisbury Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society has published its seventh an- 
= report. During the last seven years 

teen new churehes have been built where 
— existed before ; fourteen insufficient 
or dilapidated churches have been taken 
d wwnand built on an extended seale ; for ty 

hers have been enlarged by aisles. or 
rans - , and by various means have been 
made to accommodate a lar ger number of 
thei r irishione rs, forming an aggregate 
of sixty-nine chure hes, which have re- 
C wed the aid of the association during 
Mat short period. The expense to the 
“oclety has been 8228/. 3s., which has 
caused an outlay much exceeding the esti- 
mates returned, which amounted to67, 186; 
ig an expenditure of upw ards of 11, O00L, 
cial iY in church extension. The finan- 
u condition of the society shews a 
ance of 13341, available for the objects 
 AaSsOciation., 
it the last quarte rly meeti ng of the com- 
Mittee of tl "D; <a 
OT ica ocesan Charch Building 
ition, the following grants were 


. _ '01 towards restoring and provi id- 

ape creased ace omm dationin the be irish 

“pe 1 Of Combe Bissett, near Salisbury ; 

pewing a itds leng heute e the nave and re- 
ig the church of Sed; gehill, 


Wilts, on 


ton that the plans for such altera- 
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tions are prepared in accordance with the 
recommendation of the committee ; 200/, 
towards the extensive enlargement and 

new pewing of Melksham chureh, Wilts ; 

1501 towards rebuilding Tarrant Ganville 

church, Dorset. The committee also con- 

firmed a former conditional grant of 200/, 

to the parish of All Saints, Dorchester ; 

in which the plans for rebuilding the 

church had been altered to meet the ap- 

probation of the incorporated society. A 

former grant of 200/. to the new church at 

East Grafton, in the parish of Great Bed- 

win, was ordered to be paid, the church 

having been consecrated. 

The new ehurch of St. Nicholas, in the 
parish of Great Bedwin, has had an eccle- 
siastical district assigned to it, and a map 
and description thereof has been enrolled 
in the Court of Chancery. 

The following consecrations within the 
county of Wilts are expected to take place 
in the course of a short time :—The new 
district church at Dilton Marsh, in the 
chapelry of Dilton, in the parish of West- 
bury ; the new church at Broad Town, in 
the parish of Broad Hinton; and the piece 
of ground recently added in the Chapel- 
yard of South Broom, on the manor of 
Bishop’s Cannings, near Devizes. 

Ciercy Repucep.—There is a well- 
organized socicty instituted in the diocese 
of Salisbury, by ‘the late learned and ex- 
cellent Bishop Burgess. He thought 
proper to designate it the Church Union 
Society, but its real object 1s to ee 
the efficient discharge of clerical duties. 
When the county of Berks was severed 
from the diocese of Salisbury, a portion of 
its funded property was placed at the dis- 
posal of the archdeacon, to constitute the 
basis of a new institution, which is now 
in full operation. Its objects are—1. To 
afford to superannuated or disabled curatcs 
the means of retiring from duties to 
which they are no longer equal, and in 
certain cases, to assist curates whose in- 
comes are inadequate to their support. 

To enable aged or infirm incumbents 
and endowed lecturers of small incomes, 
to provide clerical assistants. To pro- 
mote, as much as possible, the residence 
of the parochial clergy, by affording as- 
sistance towards the building, purchasing, 
or improving parsonage-houses. In every 
case within the county where it has been 
proposed to erect a parsonage-house in 
connexion with a new church, a grant of 
eighty pounds has been made—distressed 
clergymen have been relieved—and the 
stipends of curates paid for disabled in- 
cumbents with small incomes. Sanc- 
tioned and supported by the ecclesiastical 
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authorities, the Bishop of Oxford and the 


Archdeacon of Berks, a security ts felt of 


the utmost impartiality of the distribution 
of its income. If an institution with 
similar objects was established in every 
county, cases of distress could not remain 
unrelieved.—London Paper. 

‘Tue Cuurcu AND THE TITHEHOLDERS. 
—Ata meeting held in the parish church 
of Westbury by the worshipful the official 
the Rev. Canon Fisher, on Wednesday, 
the 6th of September, a churchwarden 
reported the great want of clergymen to 
perform the duties of that large and popu- 
lous parish, and requested the official, if it 
came within his jurisdiction, to apply to 
the lessees of the great tithes to supply a 

curate from the large revenue the y receive 

in tithes &c. from the parish. The popu- 
lation of the parish ts 8000 persons. There 
are three cliurches to serve, and only one 
clergyman, whose living has been com- 
muted at 2554 per annum. The great 
tithes and estate held under the church 
amount to upwards of 3000/, per annum, 
and are held by Mr. White, an eminent 
solicitor in London, and Mrs, Gabriel, the 
widow of an eminent solicitor of Calne. 
ur correspondent adds, “I hope this 
paragraph may meet the eyes of the les- 
sees, — Walishire Inde; pendent. 


Y ORKSHIRE. 


The Gazette of 
September, contains a notification of ; 
avreement betweenthe Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and the Very Rev. Wim. Cock- 
burp, Dean of York, for the commutation 
of all his right, title, and interest to and in 
all his estates and hereditaments belong- 
ing to him in right of the said deanery, 
(excepting the residence-house and the 
advowsous,) for an annual sum to be paid 
to the said dean as long as he shall con- 
tinue incumbent of the said deanery. The 
amount is to be fixed by two arbitrators— 
Mr. John Pickering, of Westminster, being 
appointed on the part of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, aud Mr, Arthur Morgan, 
the actuary of the Equitable Assurance 
Society, on the part of the dean. The 
period of compatation is to reckon from 
the 25th of December last. 

‘Tur Bisuor or Ripvon’s VISITATION, 

The trieunial visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon commenced at Ripon on 
‘Tuesday, September the 3rd, and was 
continued at Hawes, on Wednesday, the 
4th; Richmond, on Thursday, the 5th : 
Halifax, on Tuesday, the loth; Wake- 
ficld, on We da sday, the 11th; 

Thursday, thi 
Friday, the 1 sth, 


Leeds, on 
Izth; and Skipton, on 


Tuesday, the 3rd 


Leeps.—Ata meeting of the subseril en 
to the rebuilding of the parish ¢ 
Leeds, held on Wednesday, the 28th 


August, the Rev. the Vicar in the chair 


the following report was Unanimoys 
ar iopted :— “in presenting this report tt 


the subscribers to the rebuilding. f this 
church, the committee of managenes; 
have to state, that from the pressure of th, 


times, and the bad state of trade, and f 
the necessity of raising subscriptions { 
other charitable purposes, the canyass 

further subscriptions, which was instituy 


in accordance with the resolutions passed 


at the public meeting held in Octobe 
1841, shortly after the opening of ¢ 
church, was not carried on with the vig 


at first designed, and did not, in conse. 


quence, bring in the sum considered requ 
site to meet athe demands upon the com 
mittee. From thisand from other circun 


stances it becomes necessary to make av- 


other appeal to the churchmen of Leeds 


It was stated, at the meeting referred ty, 
that the total cost of the church was the 


estimated by the architect at about 26,00 
But now, when the whole of the works, 
including masons’, joiners’, plasterers, 
painters’, and glaziers’ work, have bees 
carefully measured off by the archi itect, ( 
under his direction, the result of such al: 
measurement shews that the sum 
now owing is 51651. Os. 3d., being 377 
more than was estimated at the last pub 
mecting. 
counted for by the nece ssity which ares 
from time to time of m: iking alterations 
pews, pulpit, gas fittings, &ec., and from 
the increased m: iwnitude of the or gan, | rod 
the stained glass in the windows of th 
south aisle, from the expensive additions 
work in the upper portion of the towel 
and from the levelling and new paving U 
churehyard, together with the expenses 
fitting up various parts of the chureb. ( 
these items many could not be know! 
until the final adimeasurement was ma 
and others have arisen from unfores 
circumstances. The total expenses 
the committee amount to the sum 
29,7701. 6s. Sd.; but it is to be observes 
that this include 'S nacons items not eX 
pended in or on the edifice Usell, » but ul 
avoidably incident to the pulling dows 
the old building, and preparing g f e 
erection of the new church, which ie 
amount to the sum of 2461/1. Ids. 8¢ 
committee have received in the Whe 
from subscriptions and ot ther sources, | 
sum of 24,968/. 19s, 9d., leaving th ; 
of 48014. 7s. unprovided for. 
were subscribed in the room in aid © 
leficiency mentioned in the reper! 


The additional cost is to be ac 
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FEATHERSTONE. —On Sunday, the Ist 
f September, the church of Featherstone 
was re-opened for the performance of 
[ivine service, when the sum of 152. 16s. 
was collected towards defraying the ex- 
nenses incurred in the late repairs. Arthur 
Hevwood, Esq., of Ackton Hall, has given 
col towards the further completion of the 
burch. T. B. Faviell, Esq., of Feather- 
stone Hall, has also generously paid more 
than one-half of the present expense. 

Meetings have recently been held in 
various parts of the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, for the purpose of forming parochial 
associations of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. ‘They have 
heen attended by the Rev. G. H. Fagan, 
one of the secretaries of the Parent So- 
ciety, and other clergy. In most cases 
the meetings have been very well attended 
and great interest in the proceedings ma- 
nifested. It appears that the society is at 
present in very great need of increased 
resources. Its income is 20,000/ a-year 
less than the lowest estimated expenditure. 
To make up this deficiency, for the last 
few years it has been necessary to draw 
upon the funded property of the society, 
which is now entirely exhausted; so that, 
unless great efforts are made to add to the 
permanent income, a fearful result must 
ensue. The society is pledged to the sup- 
port of between 300 and 400 clergymen, 
chiefly in the North American colonies, 
the church there being almost entirely 
cependent upon it. It is, besides, the great 
means by which schoolmasters and eate- 

hists are provided, and schools and 
churches built for those destitute parts. 
As may he supposed, from the continual 
emigration from this country, the demand 
litional assistance is more than ever 
essing. The Rev. Mr. Fagan gave in- 
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g accounts of the society’s opera- 
us in India, where it is carrving on a 
howe Missionary work. During the last 
leW months as many as LO,Q00 Hindoos of 
ret’ castes, in one distriet, have 
away their idols, and embraced 
Christian faith. It is hoped that so 
: da cause may not languish for want 
temporal aid. — Leeds Intelligencer. 
WALES. 


\ ARDIGAN, -On Saturday evening, the 
thant as pt ee 
a at Ang otel, in this 

tt. and upon his arrival being made 

“hy Ban Rev. Griffith Thomas, vicar 

< iTV Ss, Waited upon his lordship, 
naiy consented to preach three 
Son the Su in English 


inday following : 
—- ' 3 ' 
»in Welsh at three, and again in 
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English at six. The congregation at each 
service (notwithstanding his lordship’s 
visit being quite unexpected) were ex- 
ceedingly numerous and highly respect- 
able; and at three o'clock, the time his 
lordship preached in Welsh, the church 
was crowded to excess. The sermons 
were most impressive, and attended to 
with the profoundest attention; and we 
believe that this is the only instance of a 
bishop having preached in St. Mary’s 
church for some centuries. Certainly we 
are not aware of any record in Welsh his- 
tory of a bishop preaching at Cardigan 
three times the same Sunday. We have 
read that “ Dewi Sant” preached in a field 
on the Pembrokeshire side of the ‘Tivy, 
many, many years ago, His lordship left 
the Angel Hotel on Monday morning, 
on his way to Dolgelly.—Jl’embrokeshire 
THe rald., 

The Bishop of Sodor and Man, in con- 
sequence of the great age and infirmities 
of the Ven, Dr. Carey, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, has undertaken the temporary 
duties of the diocese, and on Wednesday 
last confirmed 773 youths of both sexes at 
Oswestry church, 

HAVERFORDWEsT. — On the 380th of 
Aucust, the church of St. Mary’s in this 
town was re-opened for public worship, 
and sermons were preached by the Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s and the Right Rev. 
Bishop Coleridge. The churchwardens 
conducted the bishops from the council 
chamber into the church, and about ten 
or twelve of the neighbouring clergy, in 
surplices, &c., accompanied their lord- 
ships and sat with them within the com- 
munion rails. Inthe morning the Bishop 
of St. David’s preached from Isaiah, Ix. 3, 
for nearly an hour and a half. Ilis lord- 
ship dwelt on the duty, the reasonableness, 
and advantages of prayer, with great 
feeling and impressiveness. At the close 
of his discourse his lordship adverted to 
the labours and success of the Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, when engaged under him in 
the diocese of Barbadoes, and prayed that 
he might be as successful in winning the 
esteem and affections of his flock at home, 
as he had been in a distant land. ‘The 
collection in the morning was 54/.; in the 
evening, 29/., and the donations since re- 
ceived make the whole amount to above 
901.— Carmarthen Journal. 


SCOTLAND. 

Hearing that a branch of the Latter-day 
Saints, or Mormons, was established in 
Glasgow, I recently attended their meet- 
ing. It was held in a large room in the 
Trongate, capable of seating about 500 
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persons. Many of the men were dressed 
in black clothes, as were some of the 
women and children, and the rest had 
their hats and bonnets trimmed with black 
riband or crape. As each person entered 
he was greeted by the brethren, and a 
smart conversation, in loud tones, was 
kept up throughout the meeting. At the 
end of the room was a pulpit hung with 
black cloth, and in and around it were a 
few men who were spoken of as the 
“ priests,” “elders,” and “teachers.” In 
the pulpit was a man named Cairns, from 
Nauvoo, in the United States. He was a 
“smart” looking man, with a countenance 
expressive of great earnestness. I learned 
from one of the brethren that this was a 
sort of ‘* conference morning,” to ascertain 
the state of the church in the Glasgow 
Conference. Suddenly aman rose up, and 
moved that brother Cairns be appointed 
president for the day, which was put to 
a show of hands—both men and women 
voting—and declared to be carried. A 
prayer was then made, and a hymn sung, 
after which Cairns stood up and said, 
“You are met this morning to receive a 
report from the churches represented in 
the Glasgow Conference. We want to 
understand the exact number and ‘ stand- 
ing of the saints.” We want to know what 
effect the murder of our beloved prophet 
has had upon saints and upon the world 
round about. Be brief and to the point, 
and don’t sermonize, but give us facts.” 
He then called upon a number of dele- 
gates, who reported as follows :—Glasgow, 
431 members; Paisley, 84; Johnstone, 
38; a place, (name not ascertained,) 39 ; 
Pollokshaws, 69 ; Greenock, 72; Bonhill, 
29; Kilbirnie, 64; Kilmarnock, 61; Ayr, 
6; Airdrie, 103; Campsie, 26; Lanark, 
11; Tolleross, 57; Renfrew, 18; Irvine, 
20; Dalry,6. ‘The numbers given above 
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were stated sometimes to include priests, 
deacons, and teachers; and it was state 
that a conference of other “ churches” as. 
sembled at Edinburgh. The delegate 
from Kilbirnie said, ‘‘that the saints » 
Kilbirnie shed tears of sorrow when they 
heard of the murder of their beloved 
prophet; but they took it as a testimony 
that his work was of God.” Another 
delegate said, that “ many saints in this 
place would willingly have taken 4 
bayonet to defend the prophet, and thy 
they were quite ready now to revenge bis 
death.” Cairns—* Oh, God will do thar. 
brother.” The delegate—* Yes, but | 
should think he will use men as his ip. 
struments.” The delegate from Campsie 
appeared to stumble in his faith. He said, 
“I must confess that with us there were 
those who hardly expected the prophet 
would die. We didn’t believe it at firs, 
for we expected he would live to lead o 
the people of God, and perhaps to be Pre- 
sident of America. But, as I said to them, 
maybe the prophet had done wrong, 
However, after a little, they became re- 
conciled, and thought it was all right: 
still many of them think that perhaps 
God will bring him to life again. Which 
may God grant. Amen!” Whereupon th 
meeting cried out, “ Amen!” ‘Towards 
the close Cairns read a letter, which be 
said was from a postmaster who lived about 
105 miles from Nauvoo, giving an account 
of Sinith’s death. It also stated that Smith 
knew he was about to die, for he called 
the church together, and appointed a sue- 
cessor, and before his death gave orders t 
have a vault finished; he had it white- 
washed, and gates hung upon it, so that 
might be ready for him; this the Glasgo* 
Latter-day Saints appeared eager enough 
to swallow.— Glasgow Examiner. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue following pamphlets have been received :— 


. . > . ie 7 0 
“ A Churchman’s Apology,” by the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, a letter 
Sir R. Peel on National Education in Ireland, deserving most serious consicerat 


jor 


Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Charge to the Clergy of the East Riding ; Mr. Jebb's Vise 


tation Sermon; Dr. Pusey’s Sermons at Ilfracombe ; Mr. Cofferat’s Sermon on Bap: 
tismal Regeneration; Mr. Marsh’s Sixth Essay on the Prophecies, &c. 
precludes anything more than this acknowledgment. 
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